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_NEW IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS 


Prof. Felix E. Schelling Elizabethan Drama 


of the Univ. of Penn. 
‘*There is hardly a page which does not bear witness to the exhaustive knowledge and ripe judgment of the author. 
Prof. Schelling is to be heartily congratulated on adding to the literature of the drama a work of profound scholarship 
and intense interest.’’"—Boston Herald. \Intwo vols. $7.50 met. Carriage 44 cents. 


_ Ernest Hamlin Abbott On the Training of Parents 


| Assistant Editor of The Outlook. 
Six keen essays on the relations of parents and children. A volume that will be at once entertaining and helpful to all 
perplexed fathers and mothers. $1.00 met. Postage extra. 


Prof. Bliss Perr Walt Whitman (revised Edition) 


Editor of The Atlantic Monthly. 
Mr. Talcott Williams, in the Book News Monthly, predicted that this biography ‘‘will remain for many a long day to 
come the guiding utterance on the one poet whom America has produced, who stands with all his limitations in the fore- 
most rank of the men just short of the great of all time.”” Illustrated. $1.50 m-t. Postage 12 cents. 


Prof. R. E. Neil Dodge - Spenser’s Complete Poetical Works 


of the Univ. of Wisconsin. 
Cambridge Edition in one volume, with biographical sketch, critical introductions, list of variant readings, explana- 
tory notes, full index, and ample glossary. With photogravure portrait. $3.00. Postpaid. 


Dr. Washington Gladden The Church and Modern Life 


author of ‘‘Social Salvation,’’ ete. 
A clear, strong and admirable discussion of the Church and its relation to modern life. It is a volume likely to have 
a wide reading and exert a marked influence. $1.25 met. Postage extra. 


John Corbin Which College for the Boy? 


author of *‘An American at Oxford." 

A lively and interesting description of several typical American colleges, told for the benefit of the present or prospec- 
tive undergraduate, and likely to be of help to inquiring parents. It is a volume novel in conception, and should find 
an eager audience. With many illustrations. $1.50 wer. Postage extra. 


Dr. Benjamin Rand Modern Classical Philosophers 


of Harvard Univ. 
A history of modern philosophy from Bruno to Spencer based upon selections or translations from original texts, in 
place of the customary descriptions of systems. $2.50 wer. Postpaid. 


W. S. Hinchman Lives of Great English Writers 


of Groton School 
. F.B. mm A series of short, brilliant biographies of thirty-three of England’s leading au- 
and Prof. F.B Gun ere thors, from Chaucer to Browning. With portraits. $1.50 net. Postpaid. 























| Prof. Borden Parker Bowne Personalism 


Boston Univ. 
ehosver enjoys close, clear thinking along philosophic and a lines, will find a feast in this rare volume.” 
—Zion's Herald. $1.50 net. Postage 13 cents. 


_ Prof. Irving Babbitt Literature and the American College 





Harvard Univ. 
A PRS. and timely protest against the undue encroachment of science and other utilitarian studies upon the educa- 
_ tional field, by a leader in this reactionary movement. $1.25 met. Postage extra. 


Henry D. Sedgwick The New American Type 


author of “Essays on gw} Writers," ete. 
Twelve essays on literature, politics, and manners, showing the same sound scholarship and keen insight and spon- 
taneous humor which characterize the author’s previous books. $1.50 net. Postage extra 
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1 
William Roscoe 
| author of ‘“‘The Dawn of Italian Thayer "ete. Italica 
| 
| 


Thirteen"sound and radical papers on contemporary Italian literature and politics, including studies of such great figures 
as Fogazzaro and Carducci. $1.50 met. Postage 13 cents. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Old Testament and Semitic Studies in Memory of William Rainey Harper 


Edited by ROBERT FRANCIS HARPER, FRANCIS BROWN,and GEORGE FOOT MOORE 


These sumptuous volumes contain contributions from the chief Semitic scholars of the country on topics of timely in- 
terest in this field. They are intended as a memorial of a man whose influence on the study of the Old Testament has been 
as noteworthy as his success in the organization of a great university. A full description of the collection will be furnished 
on request. Two volumes, 878 pages, royal 8vo, cloth; net $10.00, postpaid $10.64. Sold by subscription only. 





Ancient Italy. Historical and Geographical Investigations in Central Italy, Magna 
Graecia, Sicily, and Sardinia 8y ETTORE PAIS. Translated from the Italian by C. DENSMORE CURTIS 


Dr. Pais is well known to classical scholars. The articles in the present volume are the results of his studies in the 
ancient history of the Italian tribes. Every available source of information is drawn upon, and their breadth of view is 
masterly. They embrace the relations of these peoples with the surrounding ae and incidentally throw light on the 
history of Greece. Their publication at this time will be wel by schol to whom they have never been generally 
accessible. Many of them were printed as detached papers with a limited circulation, and all were, of course, in Italian. 
460 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $5.00, postpaid $5.24. 


The Tragedies of Seneca Translated by FRANK JUSTUS MILLER 


This is a new translation of the ten tragedies which have come down under the name of Seneca, rendered into Eng- 
lish blank verse, with appropriate lyric metres for the choruses. The work is enriched and its value greatly enhanced for 
both classical and English students, as well as for the general reader, by an introduction on the influence of the tragedies 
of Seneca upon early English drama, contributed to the volume by Professor John M. Manly; also by a review of the Roman 
historical drama in connection with the Octavia, by comparative analyses of Seneca’s tragedies and the corresponding Greek 
dramas, and by a comprehensive mythological index and glossary. 548 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $3.00, postpaid $3.20. 


Heralds of American Literature ‘ By ANNIE RUSSELL MARBLE 


Recounts in detailed study, and largely from original sources, the lives and services of a group of typical writers of 
the Revolutionary and National periods. There are biographical and critical studies of Francis Hopkinson, Philip Freneau, 
John Trumbull, and his friends among the “Hartford wits,’ Joseph Dennie, William Dunlap, and early playwrights, and 
Charles Brockden Brown and his contemporaries in fiction. The book is illustrated by several half-tones of rare portraits, 
broadsides, and title-pages. 394 pages, small 8vo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.64. 


Chapters in Rural Progress By KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD 


The increasing devotion to rural matters, springing from the renewed interest in outdoor life, and now including the 
technical aspects of modern agriculture, is gradually being broadened to embrace the field of economic and social investiga- 
tions. At present the literature regarding the sociological phases of rural life is particularly meager. President Butterfield's 
book emphasizes the social aspects of rural communities and describes some of the newer movements resulting in the ex- 
pansion of country life. 276 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.10. 


The True Nature of Value By RUFUS F. SPRAGUE 


The purpose of this study is to ascertain the true principles regulating exchange value, as they work in the market 
of to-day. In some respects the presentation of the case is quite different from that found in most modern treatises. A list 
of chapter-headings will give an idea of the field covered: Introduction; Definitions; Production; Utility of the Service 
Distinguished from Utility of the Product; The Subjective and Objective Elements in Production; Cost a Double Variable; 
Utility of Service Directly Affected by Variations in Hindrance; Free Competition and Personal Cost; Law of Exchange 
Value; Influence of Capital; Rent; Money; Metallic and Paper Money. 192 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.10. 


Value and Distribution By HERBERT J. DAVENPORT 


The author thus defines his position in his preface: “Since the time of Adam ,Smith, economic theory has been in 
possession of doctrines enough for a reasonably complete, consistent, and logical system of thought—if only those- doctrines 
had been, with a wise eclecticism, properly combined and articulated. The value, then, of thie book is not so much in any 
contribution of new doctrine as in the selection, delimitation, and articulation of the old. To this end, the necessary thing 
has been to rid the science of theories that do not belong to it.” 594 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $3.50, postpaid $3.72. 


The Process of Government By ARTHUR F. BENTLEY 


Seeks to find a gommon denominator to which both the leadership and the opinion phases of government can be re- 
duced. This common substratum is found in masses, more definitely called groups, of the population, bound together on the 
lines of common interests. Those interests can, however, be ascertained in no other way than by exact study of the popu- 
lation at any given time. 538 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $3.00, postpaid $3.20. 


The New Electoral Law for the Russian Duma __ By SAMUEL \ORTHRUP HARPER 


The object of this pamphlet is to explain the real significance of the present Duma. There is a popular impression 
that the conservative complexion of this organization is an indication of a general reaction from the radical tendency of 
the second Duma. Mr. Harper, on the contrary, shows that the present state of things is purely the result of the changed 
electoral law, and that the liberal movement has by no means lost its power. Mr. Harper has had the advantage of first- 
hand knowledge of these matters, having just returned from Russia, where he has made a special study of legislative events. 


60 pages, 16mo, paper; net 25 cents, postpaid 27 cents. 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT OF MODERN HISTORIES IS UNQUESTIONABLY 


Lord Cromer’s new work on Modern Egypt 


The difficulties of | Lord Cromer aims to do two things :— 
First, he wishes to place on record an aceurate narrative of the progress of affairs and 


administiring an 
J the principal events which have occurred in Egypt and the Soudan since 1876; his work 


Eastern depend mey has been done with extreme thoroughness and with constant access to the documents of 
bya Western nation the Foreign Offices in Cairo and London. During the whole period of which he writes 
areciusing the most he was nang communication with every one whe played any prominent part in 
: '¢¢ ’ Egyptian affairs. 
| ey me i Second, he wishes to explain the results which have accrued to Egypt from the British 
‘ a y» occupation of the country in 1882 —results which are creating the liveliest interest among 
in the opinion of those who, facing problems not wholly dissimilar, have watched keenly the development 
many. * of Egypt under Lord Cromer from a state of anarchy to its present prosperous condition. 


In two octavo volumes, with two portraits, $6.00 ney 


OF CLOSELY RELATED INTEREST TO THE ABOVE ARE 


Mr. B. L. Putnam Weale’s forecast of England [x twovols. By A. Lawrence Lowell 
The Coming Struggle in Eastern Asia A comprehensive survey of the English political system, cm - 

, | parable in value only to the Hon. James Bryce’s The American 

contains a critical account of the Japanese plan and — Commonwerlth, and likely to become equally indispensable in 
since the great war and « clear outline of the attitude forced | the study of popular govern ment, Probably ready in Apri’ 


upon the U. 8. in the East. 8vo, cloth, illus., $3.50 net 


NOTABLE CONTRIBUTIONS TO POETRY AND LITERATURE 


The Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson In the new Eversley Edition 
ANNOTATED BY HIMSELF. EDITED BY HIS SON, Volume II. Just ready. $1,50 net; by mai, $1.64 
The comments supply interesting d-tails in regari to the dve int circumstances un ler which many of the po»-ms were written, bits 
of corresponden:+ in reference to them from such men is Elwar lt Fitzdereld or F. D. Mauris. aa l aow snl raen « bit of hith rt» un 


published verse. 
The Golden Hynde, ad other poems | Mr. Percy MacKaye’s xew play 
By Alfred Noyes | The Scarecrow 


It has seemed to us from the first that Noyes has been one of 
the most hope-inspiring figures in our latter-day poetry. He, The dramatic critic of the Sun remarks: ‘It cannot be too 
almost alone, of the younger men seems to have the true sinz- plainly or too positively said that in his own field Mr, MacKaye 
} oa = pitt - me) Ex —— lyric cry some deserves a place beside the leaders in his art in England and 
resh, unspoiled emotion,”"—The Evening Post. > pach 2 m 5 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35 France, Cloth, 12mo, $1.26; by matl, $1.5 


e e , ‘ . . . 
H. Fielding Hall’s attractive new book |Confessio Medici (Anonymous) 

; “It is quite impossible to convey the elusive, human literary 
The Inward Light | charm of the book. It remains only to ong as emphatically as 
“We need its plea for calmness, for inward passe. for the possible that every one who §nows the intellectual refreshment 
inner light. It will be read with delight by all who seek the | of clear, unconventional thought expressed with insight and 

faith that is quietness and peace."’—Aoston Transcript. wit, will give it cordial welcome."—The Outlook. 
Cloth, 13mo, $1.75 net; by mail, $1.86 Cloth, 12mo, $1.25; by matl, $1.35 
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TWO INTERESTING NEW NOVELS, AND OTHER NOTABLE ISSUES 
Mr. Jack London’s »w nov] The Iron Heel | Frank Danby’s new nove/ 
“Every energy of his rare and peculiar gift—the power to The Heart of a Child 


command attention by written words, no matter what the 


topic—has been lavished and exhausted by Mr. London in this BEING PASSAGES IN THE EARLY LIFE OF SALLY SNAPE, 
‘Iron Heel’ brief for socialism, It is sure to be widely read, Lapy KIDDERMINSTER. 

if only fur its graphic—often bald and brutal—statement of “It is a curious book, original, interesting, attractive, full of good 
imminent and pressing social problems." — North American, matter, and apparently founded on close observation,’ 

Phila. —The Scotsman, Edinburgh. 


Mr. H. G. Wells’s sew 400 New Worlds for Old 


One competent critic writes in a personal letter: ‘It is the wisest and sanest championship of extensive social reconstruction that I 
have ever seen.’ Another speaks of it as ‘written with a directness of language and a purity of spirit which make its reading 
a continuous delight,” Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.61 


The Dictionary of National Biography 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN A RE-Issue IN 22 VOLUMES AT ONE-THIRD OF THE ORIGINAL PRICE, WHICH WILL 
and SIDNEY LEE OCCUPY LESS THAN HALF OF THE SHELF SPACE REQUIRED BY THE ORIGINAL WORK 
The volumes wili be identical with the original edition in type and size of page. Errors have, as far as possible, been corrected, and 


some of the bibliographies have been revised, but otherwise the text remains unaltered. 
. in cloth, with gilt tops, 8vo, $4.25 net volume 


Price 
Vol. I. ready Succeeding volumes will be published monthly until the completion of the edition 
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The Week. 


Attorney-General Bonaparte now 
frankly admits that the government 
proposes to take no proceedings against 
labor unions for boycotting. This meth- 
of warfare has been held by the Su- 
preme Court, in a unanimous decision, 
to be in violation of the Anti-Trust law. 
Application has been directly made to 
the Department of Justice, Mr. Bona- 
parte concedes, to begin an action 
against one powerful labor union for 
defiantly persisting in a boycott, but no 
thing is to be done. Indeed, the head of 
that labor union is in frequent consulta- 
tion with the President, to prepare an 
amendment of the law so as to make 
labor unions immune. Moreover, certain 
District Attorneys who, in their inno- 
cence, supposed that all violators of Fed- 
eral laws were to be prosecuted, and 
who went ahead and had boycotters in- 
dicted, have been rebuked by the At- 
torney-General for excess of zeal, and 
directed to discontinue all such proceed- 
ings until further orders from Washing- 
ton. In the specific case of the District 
Attorney at New Orleans, Mr. Bonaparte 
admits this. He states that this Federal 
prosecutor was “a new appointee and 
somewhat zealous.” The ostensible rea- 
son for thus extending immunity to a 
certain class of law-breakers is that the 
Department of Justice has “experts in 
such matters” and that impetuous Dis- 
trict Attorneys ought not to proceed ex- 
cept by advice from Washingion. Yet 
it takes no expert to see that this re- 
duces the administration of justice to 
arbitrary whim. If the Administration 
desires to prosecute a certain man or 
corporation, prosecuted he or it is; but 
if for any reason it is regarded as “in- 
convenient” to arraign another violator 
of the statute, the machinery of the law 
is stopped. One has but to imagine the 
different reception which the decision of 
the Supreme Court would have met with 
from the Administration had it been 
against one of the President’s pet male- 
factors. But since it was labor unions 
that were shown to be lawless, we have 
nothing but a grieved official silence, 
while the leader of the law-breakers is 
summoned to the White House in order 
to help draft a bill which will enable 
labor unions to snap their fingers at the 
general law. This is precisely the same 
as if President Roosevelt had sent for 
E. H. Harriman, after the Northern Se- 
curities decision, to plan with him some 
way of getting around it. We have heard 
many loud boasts that this Administra- 
tion is “no respecter of persons.” That 
may be; but its present course in the 
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matter of organized labor defying the 
law, shows that it is, at any rate, a re 
specter of votes. 





Senator Tillman has his uses, after 
all. A rude man, with utter scorn for 
the artificialities of “Senatorial cour- 
tesy,” he sometimes utters the blunt and 
whelesome truth. In his attack upon 
the President on Monday he suddenly 
turned upon the Republican Senators 
with the demand why they dared not say 
in public what they were all saying in 
private. Publicly, they displayed the 
most cowardly servility to the Presi- 
dent; in the cloak-rooms, as in their 
clubs and hotels and private houses, they 
spoke of him with the utmos: dislike, 
bordering on personal hatred and fierce 
hostility. Where was their manliness, 
that they were afraid to utter a word 
of all this in open Senate? The chal- 
lenge was met by Senator Beveridge 
alone. He denied that the relations of 
President Roosevelt to the leading men 
of his party in Congress were what Till- 
man alleged. Perfect harmony existed. 
The great minds at either end of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue had reached the idem 
sentire de republica, so how could there 
be anything but hearty codéperation and 
the best of good feeling? If this was 
intended as a merry conceit, there is 
nothing to be said against it; but that, 
as a serious statement, it is a travesty 
of the actual] truth, is known of all men. 
No one is more vividly aware of it than 
President Roosevelt himself. The bit- 
terest language is used on both sides. 
Republican Senators speak with an in- 
dignation almost comic, so intense yet 
carefully confidential is it, about the 
course and speeches and messages of the 
President. He, on his part, gives them 
the benefit of his unbridled tongue. His 
epigrams about the most venerated of 
them, his arraignment of them by name 
—all this is retailed about Washington 
as the common gossip of the day. The 
amusing part of all this is the assump- 
tion of secrecy which has been kept up, 
in the face of the most widely-trumpeted 
publicity. Things are no longer done at 
‘Washington in a corner. What one Sen- 
ator whispers in the ear of another, is 
instantly proclaimed from the house- 
tops And the President’s impulsive and 
picturesque Tischreden, busybodies and 
go-betweens immediately report. All 
that has happened is that Tillman has 
kicked over the screen behind which 
both sides make a decent pretence of 
hiding. There may be an apparent recon- 
ciliation between the President and the 
chiefs of his party in Washington, be- 
fore the end of the session; but if so it 
will be like that famous conciliatory 
meeting between Lord John Russell 
and Palmerston, of which it was said 


ation. 











that they embraced each other and then 
went away more deadly enemies than 
ever. 





The Federal Administration, with the 
Civi: Service Commission, is taking a 
highly technical and really indefensible 
position respecting complaints about the 
political activity of officeholders. The 
disposition is to pin the whole ques- 
tion down to the classified service. If 
the Federal employees complained of are 
not in that service, then, it seems to be 
argued, there is no ground for objecting 
to their attending and managing politi- 
cal conventions. For example, Frank 
Fisher, postmaster at Paducah, and 
Thomas L. Walker, postmaster at 
Lexington, are charged, the one with 
“spending the major part of his time or- 
ganizing western Kentucky for Secre- 
tary Taft,” the other with “directing 
the Taft fight in the eastern part of the 
State.” Is it sufficient to reply that 
these men are not in the classified ser- 
vice? Far from it. The laws, rules, 
and directions governing the whole mat- 
ter were epitomized in a separate pub- 
lication by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion in May of last year. They show 
clearly that the prohibition of partisan 
activity is by no means limited to em- 
ployees in the classified service. First, 
we have the order of President Cleve- 
land, dated July 14, 1886, directing Fed- 
eral officeholders not to make their in- 
fluence “felt in the manipulation of po- 
litical primary meetings and nominating 
conventions.” It was added that “the 
use by these officials of their positions 
to compass their selection as delegates 
to political conventions is indecent and 
unfair.” Then we have the official let- 
ter of President Roosevelt, written June 
18, 1902, explicitly declaring that “the 
Executive order of President Cleveland, 
of July 14, 1886, is still in force.” There 
followed some general instructions, 
which apply to all persons holding of- 
fice: 

Officeholders must not use their offices to 
control political movements, must not 
neglect their public duties, must not cause 
public scandal by their activity. 


That is signed Theodore Roosevelt. So 
is a passage in the minutes of the Civil 
Service Commission, of August 14, 1894, 
which runs: 

There need not be the slightest appre- 
hension that any officeholder will be wrong- 
ed by not allowing him to take part in 
running the caucus or be active in a cam- 
paign. The danger does not lie that way. 
The danger lies in the use of patronage to 
control nominating conventions and elec- 
tions. 


Now, these rules would, if vigorously en- 
forced, put an end to the meddling of 
officeholders in politics, of which there 
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is evidence from one end of the country 
to the other. Federal employees are 
neglecting their duties; they are seek- 
ing to control political movements; they 
are causing public scandal. We care not 
in whose interest the thing is done— 
whether for Taft or Fatrbanks or Can- 
non or Knox or Hughes. It is grossly 
improper and also illegal. 





Mr. Taft’s speech in Brooklyn Monday 
night took up the suppression of the 
qualified negro vote in the South. He 
admitted that this makes “a dead letter” 
of the Fifteenth Amendment. The legis- 
lative acts under which it is sought to 
justify discrimination against property- 
owning and educated colored men, he 
described as mere “evasions” of the Con- 
stitution. And he used plain words 
about the “fraud and violence” by which 
the negro vote has been eliminated. But 
when we ask what is to be done about 
it, his reply is, Nothing. We are to trust 
that “industrial progress in the South,” 
and “the closer union between the sec- 
tions,” will secure, in the end, the equal 
political rights of the negro. This is an 
opinion which Mr. Taft is entitled to 
hold. But this careful statement of 
his views makes our curiosity all 
the greater about that plank in the Ohio 
platform which explicitly proposes to 
cut down the representation of the 
Southern States as the just way of meet- 
ing the disfranchisement of Southern 
voters. Does Secretary Taft approve of 
that part of the platform upon which 
his Presidential candidacy was proclaim- 
ed by the Ohio Convention? Is he in 
favor of putting such a plank ir the na- 
tional platform? The inference from 
his speech Monday night would be that 
he decidedly is not. But, in that case, 
we have the other inference forced upon 
us that his friends in Ohio went far be- 
yond what he really believes and in- 
tends, and apparently did so for the 
sake of catching negro votes in Ohio. 





What Gov. Hughes had to say about 
the tariff before the Brown Alumni at 
Boston last week may fairly be called 
a counsel of perfection. Beginning with 
the proposition that a majority of our 
citizens want tariff revision, he proceed- 
ed to a description of the spirit in which 
the revision of the Dingley schedules 
should be undertaken: 


It should be accomplished fairly, prompt- 
ly, without log rolling, not in any sense 
as a matter of political manwuvring, but 
in the interest of the American people as 
a whole. We shall adhere to the policy 
of protecting American industry. We are 
not prepared to surrender our scale of 
wages or permit our standards of living to 
be reduced to those which prevail in other 
countries. Upon a complete and just ex- 
amination of the facts any needed readjust- 
ment may be had to the end that the 
schedules may harmonize with the principle 
underlying the protective policy and the 
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reasonable necessities of American produc- 
tion as compared with production abroad. 
We wish most devoutly that the first 
part of this counsel might be followed. 
A “complete and just examination of the 
facts’ would show, we believe, that the 
Dingley tariff serves not “the inter- 
ests of the American people as a whole,” 
but that of a small influential minority; 
that “our scale of wages and standards 
of living” are not dependent on a high 
tariff, but have been maintained at all 
stages of our varying fiscal policy; and 
that, finally, the “reasonable necessities 
of American production” do not include 
taxation of American consumers, since, 
as repeated investigations have shown, 
the highest wages and the lowest labor- 
cost are often found together in the 
American factories. But does the Gov- 
ernor really imagine that a Republican 
Congress in his lifetime will overhaul 
the tariff in the spirit which he de- 
scribes with such fine idealism? If Con- 
gress had been actually animated by 
that spirit, certain features of the Ding- 
ley law would have gone years ago. 
Clear statements of fact are at times 
wonderfully potent in politics. No one 
in public life has been able to accom- 
plish more by plain statement and lucid 
analysis than Gov. Hughes himself. Yet 
these forces need to be supplemented. 
If the racing bills are adopted by the 
New York Legislature, it will be be- 
cause they are fought for, because they 
are presented as moral questions, and 
the tale of the evil they would cure is 
iterated and reiterated. The weakness of 
the Governor’s tariff position, we think, 
is in his failure to see this, too, as a 
moral question, and his belief that, 
without powerful pressure from outside, 
Congress can be trusted to deal with it 
on grounds of abstract fairness. 


Tbe safe arrival of our battleship fleet 
in Magdalena Bay is legitimate cause 
for national gratification. It does not 
enter into the question that the notable 
cruise which has now been practically 
completed should have been undertak- 
en after official denials and grave 
doubt as to its wisdom. Once the voy- 
age had been decided upon, there could 
be no dissentients from the common 
hope that our ships and their men would 
come up to the high standard of effi- 
ciency implied in the test to which they 
were submitted; and it is an indubita- 
ble sign of efficiency that the fleet, with- 
out strain or mishap, should have arriv- 
ed at its destination somewhat ahead 
even of its schedule. It is a maxim of 
modern naval strategy that a fleet is as 
fast as its slowest unit. That Admiral 
Evans should have brought in his com- 
mand of sixteen battleships without de- 
lay or loss in stragglers is not the least 
notable achievement of the cruise. 
There is still bound to be much trou- 
bled talk about what is to come when 





target practice in Magdalena Bay is 
over. Certain prophets will continue to 
see visions of bloody war. But for the 
present it is enough that our ships, so 
far, have been much more active for 
peace than for war in leaving a trail of 
international good wil! along both coasts 
of Latin America. 





It may be, as Representative Boutell 
says, that the Congressional committee 
investigating the submarine boat scan- 
dals was merely following precedents 
when it required Mr. Lilley to state his 
whole case before other witnesses were 
called, and the outside counsel retained 
by both parties to submit all their ques- 
tions to the committee in writing. Never- 
theless, on their face these decisions 
hardly square with common sense. Mr. 
Lilley’s two lawyers have withdrawn 
from the case because, as they say, they 
could accomplish nothing under the re- 
strictions imposed by the committee. 
Why, it is fair to ask, should counsel be 
allowed at all if they are to be debarred 
from using those methods of eliciting 
the truth from witnesses for which 
counsel chiefly exist in the courtroom?’ 
Notable Congressional inquiries, like the 
Smoot case, have been conducted by 
counsel on both sides, the committee oc- 
cupying rather the position of a board 
of judges. The theory of our whole ju- 
dicial system is that the conflict of two 
trained lawyers with freedom to ask 
questions germane to the inquiry is a 
better method of obtaining the truth 
than any other yet devised by the wit 
of man. No one supposes that the Con- 
gressional committee has discovered a 
better. The public, we may add, toler- 
ant as it is of official laxity, has shown 
itself sensitive to a degree on the sub- 
ject of investigations that do not inves- 
tigate. It is nearly as serious a matter 
for a statesman to be caught with a 
whitewash brush in his hand as if that 
implement were a sectional “jimmy” to 
be used for breaking into the Treasury. 
Certainly, a committeé which has the 
honor of the House of Representatives 
to uphold should be itself above sus- 
picion. 





Democratic Senators voted to sustain 
the President in discharging the colored 
soldiers, but that has not debarred them 
from sarcastic allusions to the way in 
which he is now trying to escape the 
consequences of his own action. He has 
asked the Senate for authority to rein- 
state “any man who, in his judgment, 
shall appear not to be in the class 
whose discharge was deemed neces- 
sary.” But the President’s order of No- 
vember 5, 1906, declared that the dis- 
charge of “every man” in the companies 
at Brownsville was necessary. More- 
over, they were all to be “forever de- 
barred from reénlisting in the army or 
navy of the United States.” But now, 
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the President desires to give practically 
the whole of them an opportunity to re- 
enlist. The Senate Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs is to bring in a bill to au- 
thorize Mr. Roosevelt to reverse him- 
self. It is not strange that the Demo- 
crats have to have their little flings at 
the “race” which the Republicans are 
now running to see who can do most to 
appease the dissatisfied negro voters. 
The net result of the inquiry is techni- 
cally to uphold the President, by aid of 
the Democrats on the Committee, but 
actually to have brought out a mass of 
convincing evidence that Mr. Roose- 
velt’s action was hasty, arbitrary, and 
unjust. That he is now conducting a 
ithinly-disguised retreat from his first 
position, is the best proof that it was 
badly taken. 





Trial by jury sometimes seems to be 
breaking down; but fresh illustrations 
of its success usually come along to vin- 
dicate it. One is the verdict against 
the men who cheated in the building 
-and furnishing of the Pennsylvania Cap- 
itol. The case was intricate, and the 
proof of conspiracy, always difficult to 
establish, depended largely upon circum- 
stantial evidence. Yet the jury saw its 
way clear through all the subtleties of 
the counsel for the defence, and found 
the high-placed thieves guilty. A sen- 
tence to jail now awaits them. Sentence 
has actually been imposed in Chicago 
upon John R. Walsh, for illegal use of 
the funds of certain banks. In this case, 
too, a patient jury sifted the facts and 
arrived at a verdict unquestionably just. 
Much credit, too, is due the presiding 
judge, and his plain-spoken address to 
‘the prisoner should carry far beyond 
its immediate application. Judge Ander- 
son said that the position of a bank 
president is one of the highest trust, and 
that it is utterly inconsistent with his 
being a promoter. If more speculating 
bankers should see prison doors yawn- 
ing, it would be a good thing, not only 
for banking, but for public morals. 





The rejection of the Unemployed 
Workmen’s bill by the British House 
of Commons will bring to the Liberal 
party mingled advantage and disadvan- 
tage. The firm stand taken by Mr. As- 
‘quith and John Burns against a meas- 
ure of avowedly socialistic character is 
generally characterized as the first im- 
portant step ‘towards a rupture between 
the Liberals and the Laborites. Natur- 
ally, the defection of so large an element 
in the House of Commons is a disadvan- 
tage to any government that wishes to 
remain in power; and the Liberal gov- 
ernment is only human. On the other 
hand, by coming out definitely against 
hot-haste progress toward Socialism, the 
Cabinet has succeeded in freeing itself 
from a good deal of the ambiguity that 
has surrounded its intentions ever since 





it came into power with a top-heavy ma- 
jority that has kept the government hes- 
itating between policy and policy. By 
so much as definiteness of aim is a gain, 
the Liberal party has gained by this 
vote. The majority may not be so fleshy 
now, but is more athletic; and a fighting 
government with a slim majority may, 
on the whole, live as long as a govern- 
ment blundering along under the stag- 
gering weight of its votes. 





Those who maintain that English po 
litical methods are not, after all, so 
much purer than our own, will find com- 
fort in the debate in the House of Com- 
mons the other day on “Secret Politi- 
cal Funds.” That the war-chests of bot 
parties had been supplied by the prac- 
tical sale of peerages was openly charged, 
and scarcely denied. The member for St. 
Pancras, Mr. Lea, was particularly out- 
spoken. He affirmed that the titles and 
decorations in vogue in his country “are 
just as lacking in dignity, prestige, and 
moral worth as the methods by which 
they were obtained are corrupt and 
nauseous.” He asserted that the tarifi 
for these honors was well known; in 
one case as great a sum as $750,000 had 
been paid. Analyzing the creation of 
peers since 1903—two years under the 
Conservatives and two under the Liber- 
als—he found that more than 20 per 
cent. were given in return for pecuniary 
aid to the party committees. Further 
than this, there has grown up a special 
Tariff League fund, out of which grants 
are made to favored candidates. The 
use of money from such sources comes 
perilously near violating the Corrupt 
Practices Act. All told, there was a 
great deal of dirty political linen aired 
in the debate, and incidental support 
given to the doctrine that political cor- 
ruption is thicker than water, that brib- 
ed hands reach across the sea, etc. 





While doubts may still remain as to 
the ultimate succcess of the reorganiza- 
tion of the London Times, just sanction- 
ed by the courts, the radica! changes 
that would have been involved in the 
transfer of the great newspaper to the 
control of the Pearson interests have 
probably been avoided. In that there is 
much satisfaction. It may be good that 
there shall be “hustling” journalism, but 
woe to him by whom “hustling” journal- 
ism cometh. A new paper, born scream- 
ing and yellow in the face, is endurable; 
but for an institution like the Times to 
take on the cap and bells of “up-to-date” 
newspaper methods is a tragedy. Though 
under the new arrangement the control 
of the Times is to remain with its pres- 
ent managers, we cannot but think that 
they will profit by their recent experi- 
ence. As a matter of fact, the adoption 
of methods of a somewhat yellowish 
tinge—book enterprises and anti-pub- 
lisher crusades—is one of the things 





that seriously damaged the Times. In 
any case, a resumption of some of the 
best traditions of the past may now be 
hoped for. 





The burden of the latest news from 
Morocco is that things have been going 
weil with the French. The cause of 
Mulaj Hafid is on the decline. The oth- 
er day a dispatch told of the offer made 
by two of his supporters to deliver his 
head to Abd-el-Aziz; and now Mulai 
Hafid is reported to be seeking peace 
with the French. The Shawia tribes of 
the region about Casablanca and Maza- 
gan, in which Gen. d’Amade has been 
carrying on his campaign, have fought 
well. Mulai Hafid’s own army seems to 
have done no less. But the French com- 
minder was quick to realize that he was 
confronted with the possibility of war 
on a larger scale, and adopted measures 
accordingiy. The policy of mere resist- 
ance was abandoned for one of active 
aggression, by the system of flying col- 
umns which Gen. Lyautey has recently 
used with remarkable success on the Al- 
gerian frontier. In the course of the 
last two months severe engagements 
have been fought with invariable success 
for the French. Yet as late as the first 
week of March the government took the 
decisive step of dispatching a reinforce- 
ment of 4,000 men, making the French 
strength in western Morocco over 10,000 
in all, together with the experienced 
Gen. Lyautey in a sort of advisory ca- 
pacity. Before this method of war on a 
large scale Mulai Hafid’s power is appar- 
ently collapsing. 





Edmondo de Amicis, who died last 
week, was the most conspicuous rep- 
resentative, in modern Italian litera- 
ture, of the classic traditions, whose 
fame has been obscured by the achieve- 
ments of latter-day naturalism and mys- 
ticism of the more or less hectic type. 
Gabriele D’Annunzio and Matilde Serao 
have in all probability been read abroad 
much more than De Amicis, whose tal- 
ent, in general, was not extraordinary. 
To us, as to the world at large, he is 
best known through-a single book of 
child life, “Cuore,” which has become 
one of the classics of European litera- 
ture. But, without possessing the gifts 
of a D’Annunzio or a Carducci, the au- 
thor of “Cuore’’ and of numerous vol- 
umes of entertaining travel had the 
sane and sympathetic outlook upon life, 
and the power of appealing to elemental 
sentiments regarding the value of ac- 
cepted standards, without which a writer 
can never hope to be taken to its heart 
by a nation. Such a rank Carducci held, 
and such a rank, in spite of a rather 
theatric patriotism, D’Annunzio has not 
yet attained. In favor of the dead au- 
thor were, of course, his notable share 
in the drama of Italian liberation, and 
the very fact of a long life and a fertile 
productivity. 
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TRUE AND FALSE MORAL ISSUES. 


In a time of much confused thought 
and loose talk about moral issues in pol- 
itics, the bills to extinguish gambling 
at race tracks, which Gov. Hughes has 
finally led a reluctant Legislature to ac- 
cept, furnish a plain and excellent test 
of the genuine and the insincere in such 
matters. The issue which they present 
is moral, because it has to do with a 
widespread public temptation and de- 
moralizing vice; and it is an issue which 
may properly be thrown into politics, 
because the organic law of the State 
enables the Legislature to act upon it 
by way of statute and penalty. First we 
have the moral agitation. It is directed 
to a specific evil. That evil can be de- 
limited. Thereupon, its relation to the 
lawmaking power comes under discus- 
sion, and it is found that ample author- 
ity exists to deal with the immoral con- 
ditions by a law which can unquestion- 
ably be enforced. It is a typical case of 
a true moral issue. 

These race-track bills, now happily on 
their way to enactment at Albany, stand 
in marked contrast with certain pro 
jects of legislation that are put for- 
ward as moral. We hear a great deal 
about the “moral awakening” that has 
taken place within the past few years. 
It is a consequence of it, we are told, 
that State Legislatures, and particularly 
Congress, are called upon to undertake 
all sorts of new legislation aimed at eco- 
nomic or social ills. But mere vague 
complaint, however loud, is not neces- 
sarily moral. To raise a great outcry 
and produce dissatisfaction and unrest 
by incessant clamor, without once mak- 
ing precise the public evil to be attack- 
ed, or explaining the weapons that are 
to be used against it, is often to do the 
commonwealth disservice. Complaints 
should always lead to cure. If the con- 
scientious public man cannot {isolate and 
defire the bad condition which he wishes 
to remedy, and next show accurately the 
legal means by which it is feasible to 
proceed, then he should generally hold 
his peace. The demagogue will not, of 
course, because his stock in trade is to 
cry aloud; and the more undefined his 
charges and the more inarticulate his 
shouts, the better he gets on. 

There is no occasion to condemn agi- 
tation, provided it has a specific cause 
and a clear purpose. Even noisy agita- 
tion has to be tolerated, in an age when 
some men will not believe that you are 
in earnest unless you scream. Burke 
said that we must not object to clamor 
when we could not deny the abuse. But 
when we speak, politically, of an abuse, 
we should always mean something which 
exists in political conditions, and wh'c 
can be done away with by ordinary po- 
litical tools. There are abuses which 


have their root in the weakness of hu- 
man nature. They exist under any form 
of government, and are independent of 





any. Matters of personal habit and in- 
dividual tendency and practice are often 
grossly offensive, shocking to contem- 
plate and degrading in their effects; yet 
they are private, not public, abuses, be- 
cause there is no way of reaching them 
by public law. 

Any statesman who asserts that his 
proposals involve moral issues, exposes 
himself to a searching trial both of his 
intellectual soundness and his personal 
sincerity. It will not long be hidden if 
he is a shallow thinker; and if he shirks 
the logical results of his arguments, we 
know what to think of the genuineness 
of his devotion to reform. There has 
been, for example, much thundering in 
the political heavens about “swollen for- 
tunes.” They have been held up as a 
grievous wrong, their possessors have 
been described as little better than crim- 
inals, and the urgent duty of the hour 
has been declared to be to devise some 
means of mulcting them heavily. But 
this is a case, first of all, for clear 
thinking. Swollen fortunes may or may 
not be a bad thing, in their rublic ef- 
fects—and it is only with their public 
effects that the legislator can deal. If 
they are the fruit of political corrup- 
tion; if they are law-made; if they rep- 
resent purchased privilege; if they grow 
out of the prostitution of governmental 
powers to private gain—then, indeed, we 
have a definite public evil. But what is 
the houest way to deal with it? Is it by 
vague denunciation and loud but empty 
threats? Will the statesman, as dis- 
tinct from the demagogue, conient him- 
self with railing at the inequality of for- 
tunes, stirring up every sort and degree 
of class hatred thereby, without once 
pointing out the steps that may be taken 
to undo the wrong? We think not. We 
think that any public man, with a clear 
head and an honest heart, who studies 
the problems of inordinate wealth in 
this country, will be driven to the con- 
clusion that he can do only one thing to 
take the sting out of it. He can abol- 
ish the wealth-creating privileges con- 
ferred upon certain individuals by law. 
When he sees, for example, a tariff law 
which as good as places millions in the 
pockets of favored individuals, he will 
set his hand to the work of striking 
out such iniquities from the public stat- 
utes. A really sincere and firm states- 
man would be ashamed to prate about 
“swollen fortunes,” yet, for party rea- 
sons, to refrain from saying one word 
about the protective duties that made so 
many of them possible. 

As against such indefinite and incon- 
clusive proceedings, under the name of 
a moral issue, the course of Gov. Hughes 
in connection with the bills to do away 
with public gambling, stands out in- 
structively. He singled out his abuse. 
He showed that it was clearly remedia- 
ble by law. Then he bent himself to 
such an explanation and advocacy of the 
reform he desired, that public sentiment 





was powerfully evoked. The best people 
of the State let it be known that they 
were with him. The whole was a fine 
example of a real mora! issue at work. 
It should be an encouragement to po- 
litical reformers everywhere, while hav- 
ing its plain warnings for self-seeking 
and trumpery politicians. 








GERMANY’S LAW AGAINST SPECU- 
LATION. 

The Hepburn bill to impose a prohibi- 
tive tax on “margin” transactions, taken 
witk the President’s investigation of 
stock-gambling, makes instructive a re- 
view of similar legislation in Germany. 
The results of the Bourse Law of 1896 
and of subsequent legislation raising 
the listing tax on exchange securities 
and imposing a transfer tax on each 
sale, must be construed, however, in the 
light of two considerations. One is the 
peculiar constitution of the Berlin 
Bourse, where, prior to 1896, securities 
were commonly bought and sold “for the 
account,” or monthly settlement. The 
other is the tempering effect which the 
easy resort to foreign exchanges was 
bound to have on the speculative cur- 
rent whose outlet was not choked up, 
but merely diverted into other channels. 

The Bourse Law of 1896 was the out- 
come of flagrant dishonesty which had 
come to light in transactions going back 
to 1891. The government appointed a 
commission of investigation, which ren- 
dered a well-sifted report with conserv- 
ative recommendations in November, 
1893. The bills drafted for parliamen- 
tary approval went far beyond the pro- 
jected remedies suggested by the com- 
mission, and the Agrarians loaded the 
measures down still further with an ab- 
solute prohibition of time dealings in 
grain on the produce exchanges. Sim- 
ilar in purpose and spirit was the pro- 
vision which forbade future dealings in 
the securities of mining and industrial 
companies. The purpose which animat- 
ed both the big landlords and the large- 
industrial proprietors was to abolish the 
low prices in produce and in ‘ndustrial 
shares, which they alleged resulted 
from short sales. Another peculiarity of 
the Bourse Law was the attempt to keep. 
“lambs” out of the market by provid- 
ing an official register in which specu- 
lators had to enter their names on pen- 
alty of having contracts non-enforceable 
at law. It was naively supposed that a 
book in which one must write himself 
down, not an ass—or not an ass only— 
but a gambler, would deter many who: 
would not hesitate to speculate sub rosa. 
Besides these provisions, there was a 
cumbrous system of regulation, inspec- 
tion, checks, and balances by the dozen, 
to make up a good dose of paternal regi- 
mentation. 

The effect of the law was most quick- 
ly felt in the produce exchanges. The- 
Berlin dealers in produce, who had pre 
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viously occupied one section of the 
Bourse proper, proceeded to abandon 
their wonted place of business, and mi- 
grated to a neighboring variety theatre, 
appropriately called the Fairy Palace. 
Here, without the formal rules of ex- 
charge business, as to official fixation 
of prices and stipulations for contract 
enforcement, they proceeded to “enjoy 
the angry gods” both of the scandalized 
bureaucracy and the outraged Agrarians. 
The official register they let severely 
alone, and took their chances on their 
contracts for future delivery. Furious 
interpellations of the Ministry resulted 
in a tardy administrative order to the 
Fairy Palace to qualify as a produce 
exchange. This order was contemptu- 
ously neglected, with the result that the 
ever-faithful Polizei made a descent on 
the palace on June 11, 1897, and nailed 
it up. Driven from their refuge, some 
of the more persistent dealers ingeni- 
ously rented an abandoned hospital. 
Here they set up pseudo-offices in the 
stalls or booths which communicated 
with the central corridors, and contend- 
ed that they were doing, not an ex- 
change business, but exchanges in their 
own private counting-houses. 

Soon, the grain trade of the empire 
had become seriously disrupted. Pro- 
duce exchanges in some of the small- 
er cities had closed, and reliable prices 
for future delivery were not quotable. 
The only persons to benefit were local 
dealers, who gave the farmers less for 
their grain, and charged the millers 
more. The middleman’s profit, more- 
over, was fairly legitimate, as he now 
carried the risks attendant upon hold- 
ing the stocks he purchased. As if to 
point the revenge which the produce 
brokers had taken on the community, 
the Minister of War complained of the 
danger confronting the nation. He could 
not obtain guaranty of large deliveries, 
and pointed out that a war emergency 
would leave the army administration in 
a grave plight. The Minister of Com- 
merce approached the grain dealers, and 
on April 2, 1900, the Berlin Produce Ex- 
change welcomed back its long-lost sons. 
The government shamefacedly recogniz- 
ed their right to deal in futures and to 
publish time quotations. The only con- 
cessions made by the grain dealers was 
to accept representatives of the grain 
interest on their managing board, and 
to print “For actual grain” on their 
sales memoranda. Thus the dangers of 
“paper wheat” were cured by a paper- 
phrase. 

In the security market the prohibition 
of time dealings in the leading indus- 
trials resulted mainly in changing the 
form but not the essence of specula- 
tion in these stocks. Cash transactions 
superseded the older dealings “for the 
account,” and the ups and downs of 
prices were, if anything, intensified by 
the change. This change had also the 
effect of concentrating the business in 





the hands of the large Berlin banks. 
Unlike our banks, these institutions do 
a large brokerage business ‘n stocks 
and in the issue of securities. They are 
also permitted to “match orders.” If 
they receive buying and seiling orders 
in the same security, they simply make 
the transfer, and exact commissions 
from both principals. Hence, the larger 
the bank, the larger the gain. from this 
process; and the greater the specula- 
tion for immediate delivery, the great- 
er the facilities the big banks can afford 
by reason of their large cash holdings. 
Between 1897 and 1900 a carnival of 
stock speculation prevailed in Berlin— 
which demonstrated the ineffectual char- 
acter of the Bourse Law as a preventive 
of speculation. 

The more recent heavy listing and 
transfer taxes have had the result of 
driving certain kinds of speculation to 
foreign exchanges, and of lessening in 
some degree residual speculation at 
home. But German experience seems 
clearly to show the general utility of 
grain futures, the inadequacy of law to 
lessen seriously a speculative mania, 
and the ease with which speculation mi- 
grates to foreign exchanges. Whether 
the incidental lessening of speculation is 
worth purchasing at the cost of demoral- 
izing quotations and penalizing the le- 
gitimate investor and the legitimate bus- 
iness of the speculative “hedge,’ is more 
than questionable. 








ENGLISH AND OTHER TEACHING. 
The fact is brought out by a corre 
spondent in another column, that teach- 
ers of English composition frequently 
get more hindrance than help from 
their colleagues in other subjects. Par- 
ents as well as professors in college wax 
eloquent over the lack of eloquence, and 
even of correct speech, in the rising 
generation, and declare that the whole 
tribe of teachers of English are too 
much occupied with the beauties of liter- 
ature and the difference between Car- 
lyle’s and Macaulay’s views of Boswell 
to drill their pupils in spelling, punctua- 
tion, and the rudiments of grammar. As 
we have recently pointed out, too many 
teachers think that literary criticism is 
a possible and fit occupation for chil- 
dren of tender years; but, as our corre- 
spoudent shows, teachers of English are 
more often the sufferers than the sin- 
ners. ‘Who can inculcate a belief that 
bad spelling and slovenly sentences are 
a sign of illiteracy when teachers of the 
classics, which are extolled as the very 
headspring of culture, and teachers of 
science, which is proclaimed the only 
begetter of modern thought, look on 
blunders in English as slips into which 
any educated man, even they them- 
selves in moments of preoccupation, may 
fall? And from the other point of view, 
what is the pardonable confusion be 
tween their and there to a man who 





must impress the quantities of Latin 
vowels or the accents of Greek verbs on 
unwil.ing young barbarians? Or why 
should one whose thought is given to 
the eternal laws of gravitation and of 
the conservation of energy have to think 
of such ephemera as clearness and neat- 
ness of exposition? If a pupil gets an 
exact command of the grammar and 
archeology of Cesar and Virgil, and 
learns to do experiments in physics and 
chemistry without bungling, why should 
he be bothered with a trifle like spell- 
ing, which business men now entrust to 
stenographers, or with such decorative 
graces as accuracy and facility of ex- 
pression? 

But, seriously, the fact that in many 
schools the ordinary decencies of writ- 
ten style are held to concern one teach- 
er alone is a crying scandal. Merely 
from the point of view of waste of mo- 
ney it calls for a remedy: why pay for 
instruction in a subject when it is cer- 
tain that the effect of that instruction 
will be nullified by mere inattention and 
carelessness on the part of other teach- 
ers? The other teachers, it may be said, 
have enough to do to keep their own 
houses swept without cleaning up after 
the department of English. The answer 
is that children are remarkably like 
their elders both in their inability to do 
things that are not required of them, 
and in their ability to do the same things 
under the spur. If a child knows that 
bad spelling and abortive sentences mean 
a failure and extra work in history, 
geography, or translation, he will spell 
and write better in all his courses. Thus 
the expense of training him in English 
will be greatly lessened. 

The economy of money is the least 
consideration, however. The evii to be 
met is the squandering of time and ef- 
fort in schools where there is no such 
coéperation. Modern teaching proceeds 
on the formation of habit through con- 
stant repetitions of the same acts, whe 
ther mental or bodily; and it recognizes 
that irregularities in the repetition in- 
definitely postpone the formation of the 
mental grooves which make for facility 
and accuracy of execution. Now, just in 
so far as a child is allowed to write 
carelessly in other subjects, just so far 
is he hindered in acquiring the habit- 
ual, unthinking command of his mother 
tongue. What he gains in one hour he 
throws out of window in the next. 
The truth is that formal exercises in 
English composition are likely to be 
come artificial and wholly detached from 
the pupil’s interests, either in play or 
study, and in so far forth almost use- 
less, The study of ancient «nd mod- 
ern languages, however, might inci- 
dentally be made an almost ideal drill 
in the choice of the exact word and 
in the construction of vertebrate sen- 
tences; but nine times out of ten it is 
not. Reports on laboratory experiments 
and other work in the sciences might 
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be models of clear and orderly exposi- 
tion; but they seldom are. Every teach- 
er of English in a college is familiar 
with the way in which the ablative ab- 
solute clings to freshman and sopho 
more English; and it is obvious that a 
boy who in his exercises in history or 
physics has put every sentence into a 
separate paragraph will not think of 
paragraphs as a natural and useful tool 
of expression. Children who have been 
thus neglected, instead of growing up 
with the habit of easy and efficient ex- 
pression, must work out what they have 
to say by laborious application of rules 
and canons which ought to have become 
second nature. Such a dissipation of 
energy would be laughable if it were not 
so deplorable. 

Much may be done by active and in- 
telligent principals and  superinten- 
dents. Definite requirement of good Eng- 
lish in all classes, followed up by joint 
meetings of departments in a school, 
would help to impress the minds of in- 
different teachers of other subjects. And 
in the selection of new teachers, insis- 
tence that correctness In the use of their 
own language is the beginning of wis- 
dom, without which none will be either 
called or chosen, would do still more. 
Men and women who look forward to 
teaching would then have to take some 
pains with their own style. Certainly, 
school committees and superintendents 
would be justified in placing « reason- 
able command of Engiish style on an 
equality with a grounding in the prin- 
ciples of pedagogy. Eventually, both 
schools and colleges should aspire to 
putting into practice the admirable sys- 
tem for some years in force at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, by 
which the teachers of any subject may 
at any time send the writer of a sloven- 
ly report or thesis back to the depart- 
ment of English for further instruction. 
This is the surest remedy; for it as- 
sumes that the one universai accom: 
plishment of the educated man is a com- 
mand of the resources of his own lan- 
guage. But in the meantime our schools 
should look to their harness, and make 
sure that the very process of teaching a 
boy Latin or physics or history does not 
contribute to making him illiterate in 
the use of his mother tongue. The truth 
is that if all the teachers did their duty 
toward English, the special teacher of 
English composition would be a super- 
fluity. 








AMUSEMENT AT THE ABNORMAL. 


The proposed banishment of “freaks” 
from one of the circuses has been the 
occasion of much genial comment. Re- 
gret has been expressed for their de- 
parture, as if they had really been old 
friends. To some it may have seemed 
that, having no immemorial] pantomime, 
this nation had made the circus “annex” 
provide a substitute, so that the human 





skeleton was our Pierrot, the fat lady 
our Columbine, and the tattcoed man 
our Harlequin. If such were the case, 
then the freaks would be eutitled to 
sympathy as victims of a prosaic and 
commercial age. 

Yet, in fact, it is neither lack of imag- 
ination nor commercialism that is driv- 
ing the freaks from their comfortable 
position. ._They were doomed from the 
day when the public began to realize 
what they really were. The passing of 
the freaks is not a casual incident in the 
history of the circus, but a striking 
illustration of the tendency which 
has been in progress for centuries to- 
ward the humanizing of our amuse- 
ments. Even in the case of the freaks 
the change has really not been sudden. 
The odd and uncanny men and women 
who will one day be forced to depend 
for livelihood on the few remaining 
dime museums are natural prodigies. A 
few generations ago such human curi- 
osities were manufactured by abomin- 
ably cruel processes. In recent years, 
however, the armless and legless man, 
to obtain an engagement, must have 
been born that way, not maimed in in- 
fancy. Incidentally, he was all the more 
of a rarity, since demand was not al- 
lowed to create supply. But even a man- 
ager who had no hand in the man’s 
mutilation would find it unprofitable to 
exhibit one who was simply the victim 
of barbarity. Managers, also, found out 
long ago that their attractions must be 
sane. An idiot might be ever so fan- 
tastically framed; it would not do to 
exhibit him on the platform. The freaks 
might be, and usually were, of a low 
grade of intelligence, like the giant who 
nearly turned a press-agent’s farce into 
a tragedy by refusing to sign his own 
bail-bond when arrested, for fear that 
he was giving away his children, but 
they were not actual “defectives.” 

To that extent there was a reaction 
long ago against making public sport 
of what was merely pathological. The 
perception that, apart from mentality, 
freakishness itself was generally a dis- 
ease, has finished the work. The giant, 
for example, when considered as a phys- 
ical superman, or even as the villain of 
the nursery tales, was worth going to 
see. But we are taught now that he is 
not a superman, but the victim of a 
disease which in other forms kills after 
horrible disfigurement, that something 
at the base of his brain is responsible 
for the extraordinary and disproportion- 
ate growth, that the giant is usually sick- 
ly, dies young, and is inferior to an able- 
bodied man of ordinary size in any test 
that involves sustained effort. Just so 
when the patrons of the circus realize 
that the human pincushion, the elastic- 
skinned man, the blue man, the dog- 
faced boy, and their ilk are all victims 
of rare diseases with ten-syllabled names 
of Greek origin, and that, in all proba- 
bility, other sufferers, who are unwilling 





to exhibit their afflictions, are under 
treatment by physicians, these, too, lose 
most of their fascination. 

The most obvious parallel, of course, 
is the changed sentiment toward insan- 
ity. To spend a merry afternoon at the 
madhouse watching the antics of the 
maniacs in their chains seemed natural 
and reasonable to civilized Englishmen 
not so many generations ago. It has 
become absolutely unthinkable. In spite 
of certain ingenious critics, we cannot 
even conceive of Ophelia and Lear 
as comic characters. Nor do we go 
joyously to public executions. No 
town is likely again to receive such a 
title as “merry Carlisle” because of the 
exceptional activity of its gibbets. Sen- 
Sation-seekers are excluded, so far as 
possible, from such places as morgues 
and prisons. So, sometimes by a grad- 
ual change of the attitude of substan- 
tially the whole public, sometimes by 
regulations which are supported by the 
sound sense of the community, though 
large numbers of the more or less mor- 
bidly-minded would disregard them if 
they could, the humane evolution goes 
on. 

Not the least interesting phase of it 
is to be traced in the history of sport. 
The gaudium certaminis, perhaps, could 
not be eradicated from the human 
breast. Certainly, it has not been. In- 
terest in contests as contests is as high 
as it ever was, yet many forms of com- 
petition which were once popular, from 
gladiatorial shows to cock-fighting, have 
been put under the ban of the law. Some 
persons, to be sure, consider such restric- 
tions merely puritanical, and quote ap- 
provingly Macaulay’s comment that the 
original objection to bear-baiting was 
that it gave pleasure to the s,ectators. 
The line, however, has consistently been 
drawn, not with reference to the degree, 
but to the kind of pleasure. The sports 
which have been interdictec are those in 
which the element of cruelty is para- 
mount over the contest itself. As there 
is no intoxication more destructive than 
that of cruelty, other entertainments 
lose their zest to the spectator who has 
Seen swordsmen carve each other to the 
vitals, heretics burned at the stake, or 
even game-cocks stab each othe- to death 
with steel gaffs. When the “punish- 
ment” arouses more interest than the 
rivalry of the contestants, the spectator 
of wholesome instincts, even though he 
himself be carried along in the excite- 
ment, knows that the danger line has 
been passed. So the more cruel sports 
have one after another been outlawed. 

There is, in fact, sound reason behind 
every one of the efforts to get rid of the 
morbid and unwholesome in our life. 
That practices which once attracted no 
attention “get on our nerves” to-day is 
not a sign of weakness, but of sensibili- 
ties more intelligently directed. When 
there is so much, in the drama and else- 
where, to indicate a lowering of taste, 
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there may be compensations in noting 
these thoroughly healthy tendencies. 








PARIS BOOKNOTES—HISTORY. 
Paris, February 29. 


The fullest publishing season of Paris, 
in quantity and in quality, is the 
month before Lent. The number of new 
books, which, if not all serious, are 
certainly not frivolous, is astonish- 
ing. Somewhere there must be readers 
numerous enough to warrant the publica- 
tion of books, for example, on history, 
which take up the full space of the present 
letter. Many times as many more are 
omitted, because they are of local inter- 
est only. The most interesting concern 
France; and, not to lose ourselves in the 
number of them, let us take them in the 
order of the centuries of which they treat. 

“L’Enfance de Paris” by Marcel Poéte, 
curator of the City of Paris Library, nar- 
rates intelligibly, with due reference to re- 
maining antiquities, the making of Paris 
and its growth from prehistoric origins 
to the time of Philip Augustus, wall-build- 
er of its adult age. Joseph Bédier, succes- 
sor of Gaston Paris at the Collége de 
France, publishes the first of three volumes 
on “Les Légendes epigques,” studies in the 
formation of the chansons de geste; the 
present volume deals with the Cycle of 
Guillaume d’Orange. The third volume of 
the posthumous “Mélanges linguistiques” 
of Gaston Paris, treats of the French lan- 
guage with etymological notes; it has 
been edited by Mario Roques. Professor 
Ch. V. Langlois of the Sorbonne publishes 
a readable, handy volume on “La Vie en 
France au moyen age,”’ made up of properly 
chosen and ordered extracts from medieval 
moralists, just as his previous book on 
French society of the thirteenth century 
was taken from ten romances of adventure. 
Octave Galtier, in his “£tienne Dolet,” 
tries to give an authentic and moderate ac- 
count of the life, work, character, and 
beliefs of that very debatable martyr of 
the surging Renaissance, round whcse 
statue advanced thinkers of the Paris 
populace wrangle yearly. 

The new volume of the Collection his- 
torique illustrée is devoted to Fouquet, 
faance minister of Louis XIV., with a 
predominating feminine interest from the 
Duchesse de La Valliére, Henriette of Eng- 
land, Marie Mancini, and others less known; 
A. Savine and Fr. Bournand are the compe- 
tent compilers. In the series of Femmes 
galantes du XVIlIe siécle, the new volume 
deals with the society of précieuses im- 
mortalized by Moliére and their leading 
light, Madame de La Suze, who has a pa- 
thetic interest from her Protestantism and 
descent from Coligny of St. Bartholomew 
fame. Another Court lady of the grand 
monarque, who has a detestable reputa- 
tion heightened by Frantz Funck-Brentano’s 
book and Sardou’s play of this winter, finds 
a defender with the courage of strong con- 
victions in Jean Lemoine’s “Madame de 
Montespan et la légende des poisons.” He 
follows fiercely on the trail of Louvois, 
whom he accuses of having built up the 
whole charge of Black Masses and child 
sacrifices against the King’s favorite. As 
in most French causes célébres, the ques- 
tion must be reduced to the value of evi- 
dence, which is mainly that of confessed 
poisoners. Jules Lemaitre, in the Conféren- 





ces which are preparing his new book, takes 
up the supposed contamination of Racine 
in the same affair. To this reign also be- 
long the “‘Mélanges et dccuments A Il’oc- 
casion du 2e centenaire de Mabillon,”’ the 
Benedictine founder of so much histori- 
cal research. The three principal erudite 
bodies connected with him—the Biblio- 
théque du Roi (now the National Library), 
the Bollandists, and the Académie des In- 
scriptions—united last year with the Bene- 
dictine Order in doing his memory honor. 

Lighter echoes of the next reign are 
heard in Letainturier-Fradin’s “La Camar- 
go,”’ the life of a Belgian danseuse of the 
Paris Opera of the day (1710-1770). Her 
portrait was painted by Lancret and it is 
her imperishable glory to have been the 
first to do an entrechat @ quatre, that is, 
strike her feet four times together during 
a single leap into the air; a century later 
her successsors pretend to an entrechat @ 
quatorze, but this is mere revolutionary 
acrobatics and not the aristocratic ballet- 
dancing of the Old Régime. Richard Wad- 
dington, an historian who sits in the French 
Senate, devotes his fourth volume of “La 
Guerre de sept ans” to the diplomatic and 
military history of the years 1760-1761 (the 
battle of Torgau and the Pacte de Famille). 
In this struggle, the France of Louis XV., 
following the lead of Madame de Pompa- 
dour’s vanity, joined Austria against Fred- 
erick the Great, embroiled herself with 
England, and lost Canada and India for 
ever, and formed the Trust of the Bourbons, 
which resulted in such far-off things as the 
suppression of the Jesuits, French help for 
American Independence, the warding off of 
England from Florida and Louisiana, and 
the saving to Spain of the Philippines—all 
with present-day results for the United 
States, not to speak of Anglo-Saxon civiliza- 
tion, Prussian hegemony, and Latin coun- 
ter-Bourbon Revolution. M. Waddington’s 
volumes, which have been crowned by the 
Institut de France, of course limit them- 
selves to a painstaking study at first hand. 

In lighter vein again, but with shadows 
cast before from the tragedy to which cal- 
umny led the way, we have “Les Amoureux 
de la Reine Marie-Antoinette,” compiled 
by Henri d’Alméras, from the Royalist and 
Revolutionary pamphlets of the time, with 
a valuable bibliography. Victor du Bled, 
another industrious collector, devotes the 
sixth series of his anecdotes concerning 
French society from the sixteenth to the 
twentieth century to the subject of doctors 
before and after 1789 and to “L’Amour au 
18e siécle.” The endless publication of 
Revolutionary documents, lives, and me- 
moirs goes on profitably. A new reproduc- 
tion of contemporary books—L’Elite de la 
Révolution—leads off with the complete 
works of Saint-Just, with introduction and 
notes by Ch. Vellay. Henry Furgeot’s “Le 
Marquis de Saint-Huruge (1738-1801)” gives 
the significant adventures of one of the 
men who made the Revolution triumph in 
Europe as Généralissime of the Sans-Cu- 
lottes. The first volume of the Etudes sur 
la Contre-Révolution begins the career of 
one whose whole life was a long kaleido- 
scope of adventure—“La Vie et les con- 
spirations de Jean, Baron de Batz (1754- 
1793),” written from unpublished sources 
by his descendant, the present Baron de 
Batz. Another book, which in like wise 
makes us understand how Alexandre Du- 
mas’s romance is truest to history as it 





really happened, is “‘La Guerre de Vendée 
(1793-1796)""—liveiy souvenirs of the Com- 
tesse de La Bouére, published by her 
daughter-in-law, with a preface by Mar- 
quis Costa de Beauregard of the French 
Academy. The same historical Academi- 
cian introduces the quite new reminis- 
cences of a Bourbon follower, who chose 
for many modern years to forget nothing 
and to learn nothing—‘Une Fidéle—La 
Marquise Lage de Volude (1764-1842)”—un- 
published documents that see the light 
thanks to the Comtesse de Reinbach-Fous- 
semagne. 

The entertaining Jean de Bonnefon has 
turned from his No-Popery tracts to prove 
that “Le Baron de Richemont’’ was the 
real surviving son of Louis XVI., and that 
the claimant now in honor, Naundorff, ap- 
propriated the other’s proofs and papers 
after his death. This question of the lost 
Dauphin has never been so discussed as 
now; an entire letter would not suffice to 
tell in order all that is published, includ- 
ing the special periodical review for a sort 
of lost-Dauphin (Naundorffian) society. 
Last week Ernest Daudet, the most erudite 
of Restoration historians, showed con- 
clusively that Louis XVIII., when first 
King, must have believed in the demise. 
The common opinion, which is all but 
proved, is that the hapless child really “‘es- 
caped” from the prison of the Temple, per- 
haps only to die before he could be of use 
to any one. 

A book of prime importance for the un- 
derstanding of Napoleon is the “Mémoires 
du Baron Fain,” who was the Emperor’s 
first Secrétaire du Cabinet, edited with in- 
troduction and notes by the author’s grand- 
son, an artillery officer of the Third Re- 
public; it is the day-by-day observation of 
an intelligent subordinate dominated by an 
admired master. G. Duchéne describes for 
all who interest themselves in the proud- 
est Imperial monument of .Paris the his- 
tory and architecture of the Arc de Tri- 
omphe, and the surrounding Place de 1I’R- 
toile, whose symmetry has of late been so 
sadly broken by great Americanizing ho- 
tels; the book belongs to the series Bib- 
liothéque du vieux Paris. A piece of his- 
tory, where religion gave a trend to poli- 
tics, lasting until now—Liberal Catholic- 
ism from 1828 to 1834—is the subject of 
Abbé Charles Boutard’s second volume on 
“‘Lamennais: sa vie et ses doctrines.” 

We come next to the Second Empire, 
with André Lebey’s “Louis Napoléon Bon- 
aparte et la Révolution de 1848,” from un- 
published sources. Adolphe Lair of the 
Academic family publishes, also from new 
documents, anecdotes and reminiscences of 
“L’Institut de France et le Second Em- 
pire.” Two volumes of the technical mil- 
itary history of the War of 1870-1, in 
course of publication by the historic sec- 
tion of the French General Army Staff, 
deal with the besieging of Metz, the maps 
and original documents forming a volume 
separately. 

The present Third Republic is represent- 
ed among these historical documents by 
“La Séparation (1904-5)"—speeches of Ar- 
istide Briand during the discussion of the 
law which proposed to separate Church 
and State, and of which he was the Parlia- 
mentary reporter. His still more im- 
portant later discourses, when he was min- 
ister, charged with executing the law, are 
to appear in a second volume. The pub- 
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lication shows all the wonderful qualities 
of the patient and ready debater. It seems 
designed to defend M. Briand in his great 
labors, since their constructive part has 
been made impracticable by Catholics giv- 
ing up their church property rather than 
submit. 

Apart from French history, there are a 
few books which ought particularly to in- 
terest American readers. One is the “La 
Question d’extréme orient,”’ by E. Driault, 
a specialist; another is “Le Partage de 
l’océanie,”” by H. Russier, who has been 
director of public instruction in Indo- 
China. “Le Protestantisme au Japon,” 
by Raoul Allier of the Paris Faculty of 
Protestant Theology, should appeal to an 
especially large public; for the first time, 
perhaps, it sums up the history and results 
of missionary enterprise, much of which 
has been American. 8S. D. 








NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


In the Addenda to P. K. Foley’s “American 
Authors,” the compiler records an edition 
of Longfellow’s “Hanging of the Crane,” 
square 16mo, Boston, 1874, and says: “A 
privately printed issue, of not more than 
fifty copies, for presentation by the author.” 
No copy has ever turned up in the market, 
nor has it, so far as we know, ever been 
accurately described. Longfellow’s friend, 
Samuel Ward, had “‘negociated”’ the sale of 
the poem to his “trotting friend Bonner,” 
the price paid being $3,000, besides $1,000 
more for some charity in which Mr. Ward 
was interested. It was first published in 
the New York Ledger, March 28, 1874. This 
private issue had been put in type prob- 
ably in January. It is a 16mo, consisting 
of title and pp. 3-16 of text. The title 
reads: “The | Hanging of the Crane. | By ! 
Henry W. Longfellow. | Boston: | James R. 
Osgood and Company. | 1874.” Only two 
copies can now be traced, and it is not 
probable that more than ten were printed. 
Although it was copyrighted, no copy is 
now in the Library of Congress. One was 
probably sent to the Ledger, and one, we 
know, to Routledge & Sons, London, for the 
use of their artists if they should wish to 
get out an illustrated edition. Instead, 
however, Routledge put the book in type 
in form similar to the author’s own private 
issue. The copy in the British Museum 
was received May 6, 1874. That was ac- 
tually the first published edition, as the 
book did not come out in this country until 
November, 1874, and the title is dated 
1875. 

Longfellow’s poem ‘“‘Keramos” was writ- 
ten in the spring and summer of 1877 and 
first published in Harper’s Magazine for De- 
cember of that year. That there was a pri- 
vately printed issue, preceding the appear- 
ance in the magazine, seems to have beep 
totally unknown to collectors until it was 
discovered by the late J. Chester Chamber- 
lain. The private issue is an octavo pam- 
philet of twelve pages, without title, but 
with the word “Keramos” at the top of 
page 1. The poem was collected, with oth- 
ers, in a volume the next year. 

After the school children of Cambridge 
had presented the chair made from the 
“spreading chestnut tree,”’ which formerly 
stood before the blacksmith shop on Brat- 
tle Street, Longfellow had his poem “From 
My Arm-Chair” printed as a leaflet, each 








copy in an envelope, to be given to chil- 
dren who came to see him and to sit in the 
chair. This issue was printed before its 
appearance in the Cambridge newspapers, 
where it was first published. Of this leaflet 
two or three copies have come upon the 
market. Mr. Chamberlain secured the one 
given to George W. Greene, and Mr. Wake- 
man has the McKee copy. 

Earlier in the year another leaflet poem 
had been privately printed, and -it has 
heretofore remained undescribed. Bayard 
Taylor had died on December 19, 1878. A 
few days later Longfellow wrote the verses 
beginning 

Dead he lay among his books, 


and the first week in January, 1879, a few 
copies were printed. Longfellow intended 
to read the poem at the memorial meeting 
to Taylor held January 10, but instead, the 
poem was read by Dr. Holmes. It is a lit- 
tle four-page leaflet (the last page blank) 
measuring 6% by 4% inches. Only two 
copies now seem traceable. 

One other private leaflet deserves men- 
tion—Longfellow’s poem “Noél,”” written in 
French, to send with a Christmas present 
of a basket of wine to Professor Agassiz 
in 1864. This little pamphlet, which was al- 
so noted by Mr. Foley in his Addenda, con- 
sists of title and pp. 3-8 of text. Five 
copies can now be traced. One appeared 
twice in New York auction rooms, the first 
time in March, 1900, with a collection of 
furniture, books, and curiosities of all sorts 
sold as the collection of Salmon P. Chase 
and his daughter Kate Chase Sprague. It 
was bound in with two other French books, 
and was described in the catalogue as fol- 
lows: ‘“‘Souvestre, Emile. Confessions d'un 
Ouvrier, about Le Progress, Longfellow’s 
Noél, 1864, in 1 vol., 12mo. half calf.” 
All but hidden in this curious entry, it 
was recognized by one bidder only, who 
bought the volume for $1.25. Then it was 
acquired by William Harris Arnold, whu 
had it bound by the Club Bindery; and in 
his sale Mr. Chamberlain paid $55 for it. 
Mr. Chamberlain also acquired the copy 
given by Longfellow to George W. Greene. 

Still another first edition of Longfellow 
has recently been unearthed. In the sale 
catalogue of Charles B. Foote’s American 
first editions was listed a copy of Longfel- 
low’s posthumously published ‘“‘Michael An- 
gelo” with a London imprint and the date 
1883, instead of 1884, that of the regular 
American first edition. The book was de- 
scribed in the Foote catalogue as “indif- 
ferently printed, probably put in 
type for the purpose of securing copyrigh: 
in England.” After vain search in the Brit- 
ish Museum and elsewhere the Foote copy 
was traced and examined. It proves to be 
an interesting and valuable piece, printed 
from the types of the Atlantic Monthly, but 
with altered page numbers and with other 
typographical changes. It brought only $1.25 
in the Foote sale, but is easily worth fifty 
times that sum. 

These notes, we may add, are from proof- 
sheets of the bibliography of Longfellow, 
which Mrs. Chamberlain is having prepared 
as a memorial to her husband. 

In the “Varick Court of Inquiry” printed 
by the Bibliophile Society of Boston, Prot. 
Albert Bushnell Hart uses certain manu- 
script material obtained by a Western col- 
lector from the Varick family. It cannot be 
said that the papers give any additional in- 





formation on the treason of Arnold, but 
they are interesting for the side-lights 
thrown upon some of the persons connect- 
ed with Arnold at the time. Varick dis- 
liked Arnold’s intercourse with Joshua Hett 
Smith and sought the aid of Mrs. Arnold 
to bring it to an end; he even insulted 
Smith when a guest at Arnold’s table. Var- 
ick also believed that Arnold was disposing 
of the public stores for his own advantage; 
but no suspicion of participating in the 
treason ever attached to Varick. His arrest 
and examination were matters of form, and 
the manner in which Washington commun!- 
cated the fact that he was under arrest 
showed the magnanimity of the general. 
Varick’s picture of Mrs. Arnold’s condition 
has dramatic touches, and awakens sym- 
pathy. For Arnold the editor has only 
caustic language, and attributes his fall- 
ing t» the pressure of money matters. He 
overlooks the fact that Arnold was ad- 
dicted to liquor, which would account f-r 
his morbid tone and belief in his grievances. 
The “illegible word” in the letter of Sep- 
tember 12, was prepense. The facsimile re- 
productions are excellent, the illustra- 
tions somewhat irrelevant, and the edition 
small enough to appeal to the collector. 

The action of the Prussian Cultus Minis- 
terium in having the Royal Library in Ber- 
lin, in connection with other libraries, pre- 
pare a full report on the earliest specimens 
of printing to be found in Germany, has 
already led to the discovery of a number 
of the earliest productions of the press of 
Gutenberg. Prof. Paul Schwenke, in the 
Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekwesen, describes 
the Donatus finds, made by Prof. Ernst 
Voulliéme in the gymnasium library at 
Heiligenstadt, which antedate the Astrono- 
mical Calendar of 1448, and have now been 
deposited in the Royal Library in Berlin. 

The German Gutenberg Gesellschaft 
which was not able to issue its annual 
volume in 1906 because Dr. Adolph Tron- 
nier’s exhaustive investigations of the Mis- 
salia of Peter and Johann Schiffer were 
not ready for the press, has now issued f.r 
1907, a double volume of over two hundred 
pages, containing in addition Schroeder’s 
study of the literary sources of the “Main- 
zer Fragment vom Weltgericht,’’ Zedler’s 
examination of the forty-two-line type in 
Schéffer’s “‘Missale Maguntinum” of 1493, 
and a few minor articles. A large num- 
ber of illustrations and reproductions make 
this a valuable work for the student of the 
art of printing. 

The first number of the new magazine 
for collectors, the Bibliophile, has come 
from London. It is a royal octavo, on 
coated paper, with fifty-eight pages of 
text and illustrations, including four plates 
in colors. Heretofore, bibliographical pe- 
riodicals have generally been short-lived, 
but this first number of the Bibliophile 
contains no less than thirty-six pages of 
advertising, and, if this amount can be 
kept up, the magazine should _ survive. 
Among the contributors are G. K. Chester- 
ton, with a sketch of W. E. Henley; Mrs. 
Arthur Bell, the first of a series of arti- 
cles on “Illustrated Books”; A. W. Pol- 
lard, “Early Book Advertisements,” with a 
facsimile of the only known book adver- 
tisement printed by Caxton; and George C. 
Peachey, “History in Book-plates,” etc. 
There are also book reviews, and two pages 
on postage stamps. 
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The Philadelphia book-seller, Samuel N. 
Rhodes, is offering his entire stock of 
books relating to American history at auc- 
tion on March 23, 24, 25, and 26. Samuel 
T. Freeman & Co. are the auctioneers. 
They make the statement that every lot 
will be sold “as is,” and that nothing can 
be returned on account of error in de- 
scription. Book-auctioneers generally sell 
subject to collation, and the return of im- 
perfect books not so described. The man- 
uscript journals of Titian R. Peale during 
his services as naturalist with Long's first 
expedition, is one of the most interesting 
lots in Mr. Rhodes’s collection. Among 
others are Franklin imprints, and books 
about Franklin and Washington, a series 
of Quaker broadsides, books on Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey, and a few Western 
books. 





Correspondence. 





THE JAPANESE POINT OF VIEW. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: The following portion of a letter 
just received from a Japanese who some- 
what less than twenty years ago was @ 
student at Harvard seems to me to deserve 
wide cireulation. The lesson which it has 
for our owm press and the instruction it 
affords for public opinion do not need to 
be enforced by any words of mine. 

CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 


Cambridge, Mass., March .10. 





Japan, February 11, 1908. 

We Japanese have done very well in edu- 
cation so far, but I cannot help having 
great apprehension as to the future. The 
students are overtaught, being obliged to 
attend about thirty hours of class work 
weekly. This is a requirement which ob- 
tains in all grades of our schools, colleges, 
and universities. Worse than this, the 
teachers are underpaid, except a few who 
are foreigners. In the near future I fear 
our best men would not take up the work 
of education as their life work, and the 
result would be that we Japanese would be 
left far behind among the nations of the 
world, and if our national spirit should 
lose its power over the people, we can ex- 
pect nothing but spiritual dearth and na- 
tional calamity. 

I see almost every morning some tele- 
graphic news of the “Japan-American 
question.”” It is almost beyond the com- 
prehension of most of us, to see how well- 
informed Americans could take such a 
question seriously, how little we and our 
ways of thinking are known to your peo- 
ple. The question of emigration to Amer- 
ica occupies but a very insignificant place 
in the mind of the Japanese, while they 
cannot fer a moment forget how greatly 
Japan is indebted to America for her pres- 
ent progress and achievements. I do not 
think the Japanese can be made, in a few 
years to forget the last fifty years of Amer- 
ica’s good will, and unlearn the lesson she 
has taught them, however un-American 
Californians may try. Nor are the Japanese 
ignorant how poverty-stricken a nation 
Japan is. Though recently our Diet has 
passed the government’s new bill of in- 
creased taxation, it will be many, many 
years before the nation can bear the bur- 
den of another war. 

As to the coming of the American war- 
ships to the Eastern waters, no Japanese 
have any feeling of anxiety or fear. On the 
contrary, they will heartily welcome them, 
as these warships will simply serve to 
broaden their minds and help their trade. 

We Japanese are, indeed, perfect fools to 
build and maintain so many powerful war- 





ships, while so many more _ important 
works of civilized life are left undone, 
though perhaps a great navy and army are 
important helps to us to get the respect 
of our neighboring countries in Asia I 
sometimes pass hours indulging in the al- 
most Utop'an imagination as to what the 
result would be, if instead of having your 
fleet sent to the Eastern waters, a fraction 
of its cost should have been used to found 
a great American university or universities 
—say one at Tokio and another at some 
point in China—to teach Western ideals, 
institutions, and sciences, and investigate 
certain Eastern subjects which can be best 
studied in the East and at the present day. 
This is certainly an idle imagination, but 
such universities, with able and _ broad- 
minded presidents and mixed faculties of 
Americans and other nationalities, might 
in a few years do untold good to the world 
at large, to say nothing of the more imme- 
diate benefits which the Eastern people 
would derive from them. 





POWERS OF THE EXECUTIVE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: Your editorial of March 5 on “A 
Real Governmental Change” is a marked 
sign of the times. In the convention of 
1787 Madison said: 


The tendency in our State governments is 
to throw all power into the legislative vor- 
tex. The executives are little more than ci- 
phers. The Legislatures are omnipotent. Un- 
less some check can be devised upon the 
ambition of these bodies, revolution is in- 
evitable. 


About the middle of the last century, 
when the advent of stronger government 
became inevitable, the Legislatures, with 
their inherent jealousy of the Constitution. 
al single-headed executive, proceeded to set 
up a system of government by commissions, 
the futility and disastrous results of which 
are just beginning to make themselves 
manifest. Meantime, the mass of the peo- 
ple, weary and disgusted with Legislatures, 
committees, and commissions, are develop- 
ing a feverish thirst for that which alone, 
since the beginning of the world, has 
aroused them—and probably will to its end— 
to united, coherent, and permanent action, 
and that is individual personality. The 
boss-rule in cities is only a manifestation 
of this. The reason of its badness is that 
while the honest and law-abiding elements 
are forbidden to have any leaders and can- 
not find them, the rascals quickly gravitate 
towards the biggest of their number and 
form a disciplined phalanx to override the 
majority. Could there be a more beauti- 
ful illustration of this abiding necessity 
for the welding together of public opinion 
than the present position of our Chief 
Magistrate? What its significance is and its 
possible results are not here touched up- 
on, but merely the fact. And this is not 
all the evidence. Reform candidates for 
Governor are springing up all over the 
country, and it is surprising to see how 
promptly the people respond to their ap- 
peals by election. But the Governors do 
not know what to do. As the object to be 
attained is not particular legislation but 
r form in methods and procedure, the other 
branch holds them at bay, they achieve lit- 
tle or nothing, and so pass on to oblivion. 

The first requisite is that the Governor, 
who alone represents the whole State and 
the administration of its work, shall 
have just as good a right to be heard by all 
his constituents as any member of the 
Legislature, any chairman of committees, 





or the Speaker. Take a case in point: On 
March 4 ex-Gov. Frank §. Black of New 
York made a speech in opposition to Gov. 
Iiughes’s proposal to suppress race-track 
gambling. The weakness of Mr. Black’s ar- 
gument was exposed at the time by Mr. 
Louis Marshall. The next day Gov. Hughes 
made a reply, which for elevation of sen- 
timent, force of logic and fire of language 
and de‘ivery was simply magnificent. But 
mark the difference: Mr. Black’s speech 
Was made ‘at the joint hearing before the 
Codes Committee of both houses,” the near- 
est approach to a legislative debate. But 
the opportunity of the Governor of the 
State was reduced to “the annual dinner of 
the North Side Board of Trade in Ebling's 
Casino.” Does it not sound absurd? If 
that speech had been made, where it ought 
te have been made, in the great chamber 
at Albany, it would have resounded all 
over the United States, and gone far to se- 
cure his nomination in the national con- 
vention. 

The point to be aimed at was well stated 
in the Massachusetts platform of 1901: 


We demand more unity and responsibil- 
ity in our State government. The present 
system of administration is unscientific in 
form, un rily mplex, and largely 
irresponsible. The “supreme executive 
magistrate” of the commonwealth should 
be the controlling head, not merely the 
figurehead, of the State government, and 
should be responsible for every part. To 
that end, we demand that all State offi- 
cials be appointed by him, and be subject 
to removal by him alone. We further be- 
lieve that the duty of approving and rec- 
ommending to the Legislature all such acts 
as administrative needs may require in 
the general interest belong to the Gov- 
ernor, and that all measures recommended 
by him should be given the right of way 
in the Legislature over other bills. 

We believe that every branch of our 
State government should be classed as a 
department, and that every head of a de- 
partment should have a seat upon the floor 
of the Legislature, without a vote, and be 
subject to proper questioning as to mat- 
ters under his charge. 

It may be asked, why, if this is so im- 
portant, no movement is made toward it. 
For two reasons: because the Legislatures 
do not want it. and the Governors are 
afraid. The latter do not see either the 
degree of necessity or the means of carry- 
ing it into effect, and so shrink from tak- 
ing hold of it. But, with events drawing 
rapidly to a head, it seems as if before 
long some Governor must see it, and if, by 
passing over the Legislature and appealing 
directly to the people, he can get it into 
working order, and secure its adoption, 
not only in his own, but other States, he 
will find a place in our history awaiting 
him alongside of Washington and Lincoln. 

G. BRADFORD. 





Boston, March 10. ~ 


“OUR INFANT CRITICS.” 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: May I add a few words of rein- 
furcement to what you say in your issue 
of February 27 on the futility and waste 
of training the average boy or girl of high 
school age to write literary criticism? In 
a good many years’ experience I have found 
the capacity to put on paper even an ap- 
proximate idea of a student’s views of 
books a rare accomplishment, even in col- 
lege classes. As a matter of fact, few 
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mature readers ever crystallize their im- 
pressions of what they read into coherent 
expression. It is obviously absurd, there- 
fore, to ask school children to do what 
most of them will never be able to do when 
they are grown up. 

The cause for this perversion of teach- 
ing is to be found, in part at any rate, in 
an ambiguity which has not yet been gen- 
erally recognized. Schools usually pro- 
vide a course and colleges an entrance 
examination in what is called “English,” 
as if it were a single subject; and then 
demand results of two quite different kinde 
—ability to write, and appreciation of lit- 
erature. Under this loose use of the word 
“English,” school teachers and examiners 
alike have easily slurred over the fact that, 
though the capacity to write correctly and 
clearly ought to be universal, appreciation 
of literature is bound to be limited by con- 
siderations of temperament and occupation. 
Moreover, school committees and superin- 
tendents frequently expect the teacher of 
English in a single allotment of time, often 
in itself scanty, to give instruction in both 
literature and composition, subjects whicb 
are hardly more closely related than are 
history and English composition, or Latin 
and English composition, pairs of subjects 
which no one would think of compassing 
in a single allowance of school periods. 
Until it is recognized that English compo- 
sition is a subject by itself, to be taught 
with full allowance of time, and with di- 
rect reference to the whole range of a 
child’s practical needs, both in school and 
in after life, we shall find schools turning 
out “infant critics” as if they were cause 
for pride and not for pity and repentance 

On the further question, as to whether 
“English” should be taken to mean com- 
position alone, and literature be either 
dropped or else made elective in schools 
and on the list of subjects for entrance to 
college, I can contribute a little light. The 
department of English at Harvard recently 
appointed a committee to consider the gen- 
eral question of entrance requirements; and, 
to get an idea of the views of teachers in 
the schools on the subject, we sent out a 
number of circulars, most of them 
to public schools. One of the questions 
which we asked was: “Do you think it 
would or would not be advisable that the 
examination in English should test pro- 
ficiency in composition only?” Practically 
all the forty answers we received were in 
the negative. Teachers of English in the 
schools, therefore, we may suppose, believe 
almost unanimously in the value of the 
present requirements of some knowledge 
of literature. 


The results of another question were in- 
teresting. In answer to the inquiry: “Is 
there any formal codperation between the 
teachers of English in your school and the 
teachers of other subjects to maintain and 
strengthen the pupils’ standards of written 
English?” it appeared that in a dozen 
schools there is formal codperation, in four- 
teen informal coéperation, and in seventeen 
either none or very little. Though the 
number of answers is too small for certain 
generalization, yet they seem to point to 
the secret of much of the difficulty with the 
written English of the rising generation. 
Ideas of correctness and facility of ex- 
pression which are laboriously drilled into 
a child by the teacher of English in one 





hour, are in the succeeding hour blurred 
and obscured by the indifference of semi- 
literate or careless teachers of Latin or 
physics or history; and the child comes to 
look on the desire to write well as an un- 
reasonable hobby of the teacher whose sub- 
ject has the least relation to the practical 
interests of life. If in such a case the 
teacher of English makes literary criticism 
the chief subject of composition, one can 
understand the repugnance which so many 
of our youth show to the idea of learning 
to write. But, if principals and superin- 
tendents of schools would enforce on teach- 
ers of all subjects coéperation with the 
teachers of English, there would be a sur- 
prising decrease in the number of young 
men who start in business or come to col- 
lere congenitally incapable of writing a de- 
cent letter. J. H, GARDINER. 
Harvard University, March 6. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS OF 
MANUSCRIPTS. 


To THE EpiToR OF THE NATION: 

Str: Prof. Raymond Weeks’s welcome de- 
scription of the procédé Graffin in your 
issue of March 5 may be supplemented by 
the statement that such positive photo- 
graphs can now be procured at almost all 
the larger European libranies. At the 
Vatican, for instance, those in size 9x12 
cm. can be bought at ten cents apiece. But 
as Father Ehrle of the Vatican, an enthu- 
siastic promoter of the new system, ad- 
mitted to me in conversation last fall, they 
cannot yet really replace good ordinary 
photographs. They are rather sketchy than 
accurate, and a pupil of mine now working 
at the Bodleian points out in a recent let- 
ter another serious drawback: 

The Clarendon Press make what they call 
“rotographs,”’ black background and white 
letters, at eightpence each. With these I 
have to be content, though they are very 
unsatisfactory and particularly trying on 
the eyes. 

Few realize how cheaply regular photo- 
graphs may be taken. I have photographed 
several manuscripts entire, in the size 9x12 
cm., with a camera costing about $25. Slow 
plates cost thirty-five or forty cents a doz- 
en (one can of course buy American Trust- 
made plates, etc., at lower prices abroad 
than here). It is well to do one’s own de- 
veloping; a photographer’s dark room may 
be hired for the purpose, for a franc an 
hour. Prints can be made at two and one- 
half or three cents apiece. It cost me two 
days and about $18 or $20 to make a com- 
plete photograph (including also a set of 
prints for the library) of the Fulda manu- 
script of Ammianus Marcellinus, now in the 
Vatican, containing 208 folios. Of course 
the negatives may be used indefinitely—we 
have made several slides from these for 
our palwographical collection—and I now 
have the satisfaction of collating each proof 
of my edition of Ammianus with a sharp 
and clear print. It is easy to learn the 
art of photographing manuscripts, as sev- 
eral of our faculty here can testify; wit- 
ness the beautiful manuscript fac-similes 
in Tallgren’s recent “Estudios sobre la 
Gaya,” enlarged from Prof. Henry R. Lang’s 
photographs; he made these in Madrid a 
couple of months after his initial attempt. 
If one plans to go abroad for such work, 
he should in any event equip himself with 
a camera. 





Krumbacher’s article, “Die Photographie 
im Dienste der Geisteswissenschaften,”’ re- 
ferred to by Professor Weeks, appeared in 
the “Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische 
Altertum,” 17 (1906), 601-659, with 15 plates; 
it is also published separately by Teubner 
(price 3m. 60). 

CHARLES UPSON CLARK. 

Yale University, March 7. 


THE SUPERLATIVE IN CRITICISM. 


Tc THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: May I venture to suggest that the 
ingenious author of the letter on “Yellow 
Criticism,” in your issue of February 6, 
betrays an “old-fashioned” indifference te 
origins in attributing the invention of the 
“method of superlatives” to Victor Hugo? 
Has he forgotten that the superlative Lamb- 
and the intoxicated Hazlitt had the start 
of a quarter of a century upon the terrific 
Frenchman? Shakespeare himself had a cer- 
tain knack at the superlative,—but let that 
pass. Hazlitt and Lamb had a positive 
genius for it; to ignore them in favor 
of Hugo is—the most unkindest cut of 
all. Recall Hazlitt on Mrs. Siddons: 
“It was something above nature. We can: 
conceive of nothing grander. . . She 
was not less than goddess, or than a proph- 
etess inspired by the gods.” Recall Lamb- 
on Ford’s “Broken Heart’: “The expres- 
sion of this transcendent scene almost bears: 
me to Calvary and the Cross.” Did Hugo- 
surpass that? We need not confine our- 
selves to Lamb and Hazlitt; there was, 
if I am not mistaken, a marked fondness 
for the superlative in the hard-hitting, or 
Satanic, school of criticism of Jeffrey and: 
Gifford, for which your correspondent con- 
fesses an elderly taste. When his favorites- 
were in question, Jeffrey committed him- 
self as daringly as the next man. Turn: 
to his utterances on Burns or Shakespeare, 
and you may catch him again and again. 
at a mouth-filling “incomparably,” ‘“un- 
equalled,” or “unparalleled.” Of the Eliz- 
abethan and the succeeding age, he says: 
“There never was anywhere anything like- 
the sixty or seventy years that elapsed: 
from the middle of Elizabeth’s reign to the- 
period of the Restoration.” It was “by 
far the brightest in the history .. . of 
human intellect and capacity.” Hear him. 
again on Shakespeare: “More full of wis- 
dom and ridicule and sagacity than all: 
the moralists and satirists that ever ex- 
isted—he is more wild and airy, and inven- 
tive, and more pathetic and fantastic than: 
all the poets of all regions and ages of 
the world.” Has Swinburne surpassed that? 
Has not this the very ring of the golden: 
verbosity of Swinburne? 

I have not the slightest intention of sug- 
gesting that Jeffrey, Lamb, Hazlitt, and the- 
anonymous criticasters of your correspon- 
dent are, by virtue of the “superlative meth- 
od,” birds of a feather—quite the contrary. 
I wish only to make a distinction which: 
your correspondent has neglected. The: 
inventor of a literary label is liable, in the- 
enthusiasm of the creative moment, to- 
paste it rather indiscriminately upon every- 
thing within reach; in my opinion, he has 
been guilty of indiscrimination in pasting: 
his interesting yellow label upon Swinburne. 
The last of the great Victorians uses the- 
method of superlatives, to be sure,—a point 
which he has in common with the yellow 
critics and with Lamb—which should give 
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us pause. It is true that Swinburne has dis- 
covered a humorously large number of 
“peerless sovereigns of the realm” of prose 
and poetry—I confess I envy him the ex- 
perience. But a man no more thinks of 
swallowing Swinburne whole than of swal- 
lowing the west wind; a whiff of either is 
invigorating. No more should one swallow 
Lamb’s utterance on the “Broken Heart,” 
quoted above; it is very bad criticism. 
Yet it can scarcely be denied that Swin- 
burne and Lamb and Hazlitt have done 
more to stimulate interest in the drama- 
tists of the Elizabethan age and to bring 
about appreciation of them than all the 
horde of temperate critics and editors 
that has followed in their footsteps. For 
they had the first requisite of stimulating 
criticism, exuberant joy in excellence, a 
joy that makes its possessors speak like 
intoxicated men; such critics bring home 
the burden of the harvest. Jeffrey, even, 
praised Hazlitt for his “happy intoxica- 
tion” in approaching Shakespeare. And so 
I wish to say a good word for the superla- 
tive. A superlative rightly used means: 
My life for my word. It’s the proper ex- 
pression of whole-hearted lovers and haters. 
It’s the proper expression of Shakespeare, 
of Lamb, of Hazlitt, and—I do not hesi- 
tate to say—of Swinburne. The superla- 
tive is right when there is a man behind 
it. 

There is no real peril in the superlatives 
of Swinburne; nothing is more difficult to 
counterfeit than enthusiasm; nothing is 
more inimitable than joy. Let us not affix 
the yellow tag to the grey-haired son of 
Charles Lamb. There are, in all conscience, 
uses enough for the label, elsewhere. 
The real yellow criticism is the criticism of 
puffery and sham. It is the criticism of 
the poverty-striken hack “inspired’’ by the 
frugal publisher, who presents him the book 
for his pains. It is the me-and-my friends, 
or the Christmas-present, school of criti- 
cism; Author A extols the work of Author 
B to the skies, expecting shortly to be stel- 
lified in turn. Swinburhe surely did not ex- 
pect Shakespeare to rise from the dead to 
praise his “Bothwell” or his ‘“‘Mary Stuart!” 
The fundamental and controlling principle 
of the real yellow criticism is, that the 
right hand should always know what the 
left hand is about. The gentle reader 
must light a bigger lantern than that of 
Diogenes, when he sets out to find an honest 
critic. What we need in criticism is not a 
check on superlatives, but a check on shams: 
not a check on poetic prose, but a check on 
puffery,— critics, in short, who bring their 
whole characters to bear upon the work in 
hand. STUART P. SHERMAN. 

Urbana, Ill., Mareh 4. 





LONGFELLOW’S GERMAN STUDIES. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: In his interesting letter published in 
the Nation of January 9, Prof. J. M. Hart of 
Cornell, discussing Hoffmann and Long- 
fellow, says: “I hope that some one of our 
younger set may be moved to make a care- 
ful study of Longfellow’s German studies.” 
A note of mine, sent to the Nation some 
weeks ago in reply, seems to have 
miscarried, and I venture to write again, 
announcing that I hope to issue, in the 
near future, a volume dealing with Long- 
fellow and his entire relation to Germany 
and German culture. I began the work 





years ago, while in. Germany, but was in- 
terrupted by return to America; and repeat- 
ed short visits to the Fatherland, with even 
substantial coéperation from scholars and 
authors there, have been insufficient to en- 
able me to complete the task on the lines 
I originally laid down. Year by year I 
learned of new material, some of which was 
long inaccessible; and it is only recently 
that I have come into possession of a quan- 
tity of original manuscripts and letters 
from Longfellow and his friends, throwing 
new light on many incidents and disputed 
points. The late Carl Schurz and others 
have kindly contributed reminiscences to 
the volume, and I have been encouraged 
by one of America’s most distinguished men 
of letters, a warm friend of Longfellow’s. 
One more visit to Germany will be neces- 
sary to bring the book absolutely up to 
date—for the work could never have been 
prepared outside of Germany—but with the 
considerable amount of manuscripts and il- 
lustrations before me, I should be able at 
last to treat the subject comprehensively. 
Inasmuch as it was a labor of love from the 
beginning, prompting me to regard Long- 
fellow’s indebtedness to the Germans in a 
sympathetic spirit, I trust that the volume. 
when it appears, may fulfil every expecta- 
tion of the poet’s most ardent admirers. 


J. PERRY WORDEN. 
March 4. 





ABOUT THE BACKS OF BOOKS. 
Tu THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: I have been much annoyed by the 
unsatisfactory backs of many modern books. 
A number of publishers, both at home and 
abroad, omit the author’s name from the 
back. Moreover, some publishers of anno- 
tated school and college texts put in large 
and conspicuous type the editor’s name, to 
the utter exclusion of the author’s. In 
the case of the average annotated text 
the author’s name should surely take pre- 
cedence over the editor’s, and not vice- 
versa. 

C. H. IBERSHOFF. 

Ithaca, N. Y., March 7. 





Notes. 


The following are forthcoming from E. 


P. Dutton & Co.: “Reminiscences of Ox- 
ford,” by the Rev. W. Tuckwell, second 
edition; “‘An Apostle of the North,” the 
life and memoirs of William Carpenter 
Bompas, D.D., by H. A. Cody, with an in- 
troduction by the most Rev. S. P. Matthe- 
son, D.D., archbishop of Rupertsland; 
and “English Socialism of To-day,” by the 
Right Hon. H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.P. 
The University of Chicago Press has 
three important works almost ready for 
publication: “The Witness of the Oriental 
Consciousness to Jesus Christ,” by Presi- 
dent Charles Cuthbert Hall; “Descriptive 
Geography of Palestine,” by Prof. L. B. 
Paton; and “Stellar Evolution: A Popular 
Account of Modern Methods of Astro-physi- 
cal Research,” by George Ellery Hale. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. will soon have 
ready a study of “The Christian Faith and 
the Old Testament,” by Dr. John M. 
Thomas, president of Middlebury College. 





It is said to be “progressive, yet conserva- 
tive” in its attitude toward this question 
now undergoing readjustment in the minds 
of students and laymen. 


The following religious books are in the 
press of the Revell Company: “The New 
Hor pe of Missions,” by Dr. James 8S. 
Dennis; the first three volumes of G.Camp- 
bell Morgan’s “Analyzed Bible’; “The Sa- 
loon Under the Searchlight,” by George R. 
Stuart; “Missions Striking Home,” by J. 
Ernest McAfee; “Ancient Jerusalem,”’ by 
Hon. Selah Merrill; “A Life with a Pur- 
pose,”’ memorials of John Lawrence Thurs- 
ton, by Henry B. Wright; “Beyond the 
Natural Order,” by Nolan Rice Best; and 
“Our Silent Partner,” by Alvah Sabin Ho- 
bart. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers of 
Hastings’s five-volume “Dictionary of the 
Bible,” are now preparing a “One-Volume 
Dictionary of the Bible,” edited by the 
same scholar. The articles have been spe- 
cially written for this work, which is not 
in any way a condensation of its larger 
forerunner. It will be published this year 
and sold by subscription. 

The Oxford University Press has the fol- 
lowing works in preparation: Stowe’s “Sur- 
vey of London,” edited by C. L. Kingsford; 
“The Mirrour of the Blessed Lyf of Jesu 
Christ,” translated out of the Latin by 
Nicholas Love, edited by Lawrence F. Pow- 
ell; “Imperial Gazetteer of India,’ Vol. 
III.; “The Greek Versions of the Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs,”’ edited by 
R. H. Charles; “Virgil,” translated by J. 
Jackson; “‘The Sounds of English,” by 
Henry Sweet; “Handbook of Flower Pol- 
lination,” by Dr. Pau! Knuth, translated 
by J. R. Ainsworth Davis; “Catalogue of 
Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta,” 
Vol. III, by H. Nelson Wright. 

The only publication of Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. this spring in their special Raverside 
Press editions will be George Willis Cooke’s 
“Bibliography of Ralph Waldo Emerson.” 


The Selden Society hopes to issue the 
delayed volume XXII. of its  publica- 
tions by April. It will be the fourth 
volume of the “Year Book of Edward 
IL,” with text and translation by the 
late Prof. F. W. Maitland and the final 
revise and introduction by G. T. Turner. 
Velume XXIII. for 1908 will be “The Law 
Merchant in the Fair Courts and Other 
Local Courts,” edited by Prof. Charles 
Gross of Harvard. The material upon the 
Law Merchant has been found to be so in- 
teresting that there will be a second vol- 
ume, “The Law Merchant in the King’s 
Courts,” containing several interesting 
rolls and other matter. 


The first number of the Economic Bulletin, 
published by the American Economic Asso- 
ciation, will appear on or about May 1. It 
is to be a quarterly, containing from 80 to 
100 pages, and devoted largely to book re- 
views in the field of economics and the al- 
lied social sciences. Each number will in- 
clude a classified and annotated list of re- 
cent books, magazine articles, and book re- 
views. The Bulletin, according to the an- 
nouncement of its projectors, represents 
the first systematic endeavor to provide a 
complete critical bibMography of current 
economic literature. The members of the 
board of editors are: 


B. W. Kemmerer, managing editor, Cor- 
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nell University; William B. Bailey, Yale: 
Ernest L. Bogart, Princeton; Thomas N. 
Carver, Harvard; Frederick A. Cleveland, 
New York University; John R. Commons, 
University of Wisconsin; Frank H. Dixon, 
Dartmouth; Charles A. Ellwood, University 
of Missouri; Frank A. Fetter, Cornell; John 
Henry Gray, University of Minnesota; Ma- 
thew B. Hammond, Ohio State University; 
Jacob H. Hollander, Johns Hopkins; Ed- 
ward D. Jones, University of Michigan; 
Samuel M. Lindsay, Columbia; Isaac A. 
Loos, University of Iowa; Frank L. McVey, 
St. Paul, Minnesota; Carl C. Plehn, Univer- 
sity of California; Maurice H. Robinson, 
University of Illinois; Henry C. Taylor, 
University of Wisconsin; Frank A. Vander- 
lip, New York city; Ulysses G. Weatherly, 
University of Indiana; Adna F. Weber, New 
York city; Henry Parker Willis, George 
Washington University; Clinton R. Wood- 
ruff, Philadelphia. 


W. J. Rolfe’s “Satchel Guide for the 
Vacation Tourist in Europe” comes to us 
from Houghton, Mifflin & Co. with revision 
for 1908. This year there have been added 
an excursion in the Dolomite region and 
short tours in Southern Spain. 


The first value of Martha Pike Conant’s 
“Oriental Tale in England” (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, the Macmillan Co., agent), 
as should be expected from a_ thesis 
for the doctorate, is its fulness as a record. 
Here in convenient form are brought togeth- 
er brief characterizations of the Oriental 
apologues, satires, and letters that run all 
through the eighteenth century and form 
an integral part of the romanticism of the 
nineteenth. Miss Conant makes this con- 
nection with the romantic movement the 
guiding thread of her book, and in her con- 
cluding chapter, “Literary Estimate,”’ deals 
with this theme directly and convincingly. 
She admits that the Eastern tale as writ- 
ten in England was classic, or pseudo-clas- 
sic, in form, but points to the romantic 
escape inherent in its subject, and shows 
that “every romantic revival passes through 
a stage of what may be called pseudo-ro- 
manticism or, more accurately, superficial 
romanticism."" She has a word also for the 
influence of the Oriental tale on the devel- 
opment of the novel through the introduc- 
tion of the element of plot. On the whole, 
her work is useful, though pedestrian in 
tone. 


“A History of Milan under the Sforza,” 
by Cecilia M. Ady (G. P. Putnam's Sons), 
edited by Edward Armstrong, is an inter- 
esting book. It brings over into English 
the results of the investigations of a gen- 
eration of Italian scholars, and supplies the 
first consecutive account of the Sforza. With 
reasonable fulness, it is intended to be 
popular, but not shallow. The Sforza and 
the Medici rose and flourished side by side 
the former in the north, the latter in Flor- 
ence; and their families collapsed in 11- 
most the same year. The author of this 
book has done much towards securing from 
English readers an appreciation of the re- 
markable Lombard dukes, who seemed more 
than once on the point of overshadowing 
their Florentine rivals. She has added ex- 
cellent chapters on the architecture, art 
literature, and social life of their duchy, 
and of Milan in particular. No doubt, mucb 
of the credit for the book belongs to Mr. 
Armstrong, whose life of Lorenzo de’ Medic) 
and other works on Italian Renaissance 
subjects have long been favorably known. 
The illustrations consist of a score of por- 
traits, of a view of the old Castello Sfor- 





zesco, and of some appropriate architec- 
tural subjects. 


Six lectures delivered at University Col- 
lege, London, and now reprinted under the 
title “Bonapartism” (Henry Frowde), coa- 
stitute H. A. L. Fisher’s latest contribution 
to historical literature. Assuming that 
the reader is familiar with nineteenth cen- 
tury history, he ranges from the campaign 
of Italy to that of Sedan with a strong 
grasp of fact and a power of generalization 
that never flags. Occasionally a new 
thought is struck out, as when he says that 
the mental infirmity of Napoleon III., his 
apathetic tentativeness, was the chief factor 
that made for his political survival after 
his election to the Presidency of the Second 
Republic. On the other hand, the Roman 
expedition is not noticed, and there are 
some errors of proportion. The only bad 
slip observed (p. 76) is the statement that 
Louis Napoleon became head of the House 
of Bonaparte on the death of the Duke of 
Reichstadt. On the whole the book has 
the true historic ring, and should be useful 
for students of the period. 


“Paraguay on Shannon,” by F. Hugh 
O'Donnell (London: P. S. King), is a vig- 
orous denunciation of the dominance of the 
Irish priest in politics by a Roman Catholic 
and Nationalist. While in matters of style 
and taste it is not above criticism, it throws 
light upon the Irish question which cannot 
be ignored. Among other things he calls 
attention to the unparalleled increase of 
the clerical population, and says that if 
Belgium was staffed in the same proportion 
as Ireland it would have ten archbishops 
instead of one and sixty bishops in place of 
five. The priesthood also “monopolize 
every post and profession in public and 
private life to which an emolument is at- 
tached and from which a layman can be ex- 
cluded.” It controls the Ribbon organiza- 
tion which is now exceedingly strong, a 
large majority of the leaders being “pub- 
licans and spirit grocers.” His gravest ac- 
cusation is that the priests are driving the 
best of Ireland’s sons and daughters to seek 
an asylum in other lands. 


The descendants of Dr. John Morgan, a 
graduate of the first class of the College of 
Philadel! phia in 1757, later surgeon in Forbes’s 
expedition for the capture of Fort Du- 
quesne, have printed for private circulation 
his “Journey in Italy, Switzerland, and 
France in 1764." After six years of ap- 
prenticeship to Dr. Redman, the leading 
physician in Philadelphia in colonial days, 
Morgan went abroad equipped with letters 
from Franklin. In Edinburgh, in 1763, he 
received his medical degree, and then 
came his tour on the Continent, of which 
he left the “Journal’’ now first made public. 
It is interesting from his description of the 
places and people he saw, and it shows how 
young Americans were welcomed abroad. 
He was presented to the Pope, to the King 
of Sardinia, and to Voltaire at Ferney; his 
“Journal” devotes much space to a detail- 
ed account of the enthusiastic welcome giv- 
en to him and his companion, Samuel Pow- 
el of Philadelphia. Voltaire showered 
blessings on their heads, introduced them 
to his family and guests, among them the 
descendant of Corneille who shared his 
bounty, praised Franklin, discussed Boling- 
broke and Locke and Hume, and was vio- 
lent in his denunciation of the church and 





the priesthood. It is noteworthy that this 
young American records in an enthusiastic 
way his admiration of Swiss scenery, at a 
time when his English elders showed no 
such love of nature in its grandeur. In 
Milan he found the Public Hospital beyond 
comparison the finest and largest he had 
ever seen, supporting a staff of fifteen sur- 
geons and seventy assistants, with lectures 
given to the students—no doubt an inspira- 
tion to him in his successful foundation of 
a medical school in connection with the Col- 
lege of Philadelphia in 1765. This was the 
first medical school in the country, as he 
was the first American professor of medi- 
cine. Later he was made chief medical 
officer of the Continental Army; his ser- 
vices in reorganizing its hospitals and med- 
ical and surgical department were recog- 
nized by Washington and the generals who 
could best appreciate his labors. The ap- 
pendix to the “Journal” is a list of articles 
collected by him during his travels, and is 
of interest as showing the culture of a 
colonial doctor. 


The veteran Anglo-American Orientalist, 
Prof. Lawrence H. Mills, of Oxford, who 
reached his seventy-first birthday on Feb- 
ruary 11, celebrated the occasion, as it 
were, by adding to his long list of contribu- 
tions to Avesta scholarship his “Avesta 
Eschatology Compared with the Books of 
Daniel and Revelations.” 


The Gyldendal Publishing Co. (Copenha- 
gen and Chicago) has just issued a daintily 
printed Danish translation of selected 
poems by Robert Herrick. The manuscript 
was recently found in the attic of an old 
house in the Danish city of Ribe by V. J. 
von Holstein Rathlou; the author of the 
translation, which must have been made 
about 1670, has hidden his identity behind 
the initials J. L. F., which the editor sup- 
poses to mean Jérgen Lauridsen Fog, a for- 
mer rector of Ribe. 


Hans Ross, the Norwegian dialectologist 
and compiler of “Norsk Ordbog,” is the au- 
thor of a recent treatise on the phonology 
of Norwegian dialects, “Norske Bygde- 
maal,” published by the Scientific Society 
of Christiania. The Scandinavian languages 
as a group he divides into four branches: 
(1) South Scandinavian, Danish principally, 
but also including the southern districts of 
Sweden; (2) Central Scandinavian, com- 
prising the languages of central and part 
of southern Sweden, and also a part of the 
north of Sweden; (3) East Scandinavian, 
or Gothic, covering Gothland and the Swed- 
ish isles; and (4) North Scandinavian, or 
Norse, the language of all of Norway, the 
northern sections of Sweden, the Swedish 
of Finland, and, strange it may seem, also 
the Swedish dialects of Esthonia. This 
classification is interesting as serving to 
emphasize the close affinity of Norwegian 
and Swedish to-day, while a thousand years 
ago in the later viking age, Danish and 
Swedish were one as opposed to the more 
conservative language of Norway. The 
larger portion of Ross’s treatise is de- 
voted to an analysis of the characteristics 
of the fourth of these groups. 


“The Swedish Dialect and Felklore So- 
ciety” has, in its organ Svenska Landsmal 
ock Svenskt Folkliv, edited by J. A. Lun- 
dell, published a large amount of important 
material in recent years. Perhaps only 
one other of the existing dialect societies 
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in Europe has accomplished more, namely, 
the English Dialect Society, whose leading 
spirit is Prof. Joseph Wright of Oxford. 
In addition to minute studies of dialect the 
effort of the Swedish Society has been 
largely directed toward collecting popular 
ballads (with the music), accounts of rus- 
tic dances, legends, and survivals of early 
beliefs and superstition. The headquarters 
of the society are at Stockholm, Sweden, 
and the publications are issued from the 
press of Aktiebolaget Ljus. 

In the Proceedings of the Christiania Sci- 
entific Society, No. 6, Magnus Olsen has 
an article on the inscription of the Valby 
amulet (Danish), showing how study of 
runes may throw light on folk-lore. The 
particular inscription had been unsatisfac- 
torily explained before Olsen’s interpreta- 
tin. This stone, which is slightly larger 
than a human eye, reads: “Against jeal- 


ousy.” It was evidently used as a charm 
against “the evil eye.” Belief in this 
magical power, as is well known, was 


widely spread in southern Europe in 
the Middle Ages. A Danish author, H. F. 
Feilberg, has shown that the superstition 
is also prevalent in the folk-lore of the 
north of Europe. As there can be no doubt 
that the Valby amulet dates back to about 
700 A. D., and as Mr. Olsen’s interpretation 
is supported by very strong evidence, the 
inference is that belief in the evil eye, so 
often met with in later times, affected 
the life of “the folk” in the north of 
Europe as early as the seventh century. 

“Svensk Arbetarlagstiftning” (Stockholm: 
H. Geber), by M. Marcus, is a survey of 
Swedish efforts at legislation relating ‘o 
labor, with frequent side lights on condi- 
tions in foreign countries, especially in Ger- 
many, England, and, in a smaller measure, 
the United States. Sweden has yet much 
to learn in this matter, and the author 
hopes that the more democratic comppsition 
of the national legislature, expected as an 
outcome of the new suffrage law, will re- 
sult in more progressive legislation. The 
fifth part of Prof. G. Steffen’s ‘“Sociala 
Studier” (Stockholm: H. Geber) dea!s with 
only one part of the labor question. that 
ot the labor contract, and is more a philo- 
sophical study than an account of present 
conditions, as is natural in a series which 
has for sub-title, “Attempts at Explanation 
of Modern Social Evolution.’’ Both Marcus 
and Steffen emphasize the idea that the 
cbject of all labor legislation is the rais- 
ing of the working classes to a higher so- 
cial and cultural niveau, in the interest of 
society as a whole, and warn against ten- 
dencies to condemn modern movements von 
account of occasional exaggerations and 
abuses which are due to the fact that this 
is a period of transition. 

Karl Brugmann and August Leskien’s at- 
tack on Esperanto, “Zur Kritik der 
kiinstlichen Weltsprachen”’ (reviewed in the 
Nation of February 13, 1908), has provoked 
a warm reply under the same title, from 
J. Baudouin de Courtenay, professor of 
comparative languages in :he University of 
St. Petersburg (imported by G. E. Stechert 
& Co.). De Courtenay defends himself 
against the charge of partisanship, saying 
that he is no more an Esperantist than 
he is an abolitionist; but he asserts that, 
as a student of language, he is interested 
in Esperanto. Taking up Leskien’s decla- 
ration that Esperanto is anything but easy, 





De Courtenay says that he gave two weeks, 
twelve hours a day, to the study of Es- 
peranto; and now, with the exception of a 
word here and there, he can read practical- 
ly anything in Esperanto. He has not tried 
speaking or writing, but has little doubt 
that he should soon succeed equally well. 
In answer to Leskien’s conclusion that Za- 
menhof's effort “‘to solve the problem of a 
world language is quite unsuccessful,” De 
Courtenay replies that Esperanto is a real 
language, is not too much dependent on 
the Romance, is not too artificial, has ad- 
vantages over all other “world tongues,” 
and is at present the most widely used of 
all artificial speech. He believes it will 
not only serve commerce and business men 
in practical affairs, but it will help in pro- 
moting the peace of the world, and break- 
ing down the selfish barriers of contending 
nations. 

In a volume of two hundred and fifty 
pages, Emil Burger publishes one hundred 
letters from women of prominence in Ger- 
many during the past two _ centuries, 
“Deutsche Frauenbriefe aus zwei Jahrhun- 
derten” (Berlin: Moritz Diesterweg). The 
collection begins with samples from one 
of the most original of women letter-writ- 
ers, Elizabeth Charlotte von Orleans; and 
with selections from Queen Louise, 
Goethe’s mother, and the wives of Lessing, 
Herder, Schiller, and Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt, comes down to the present Duchess 
of Baden. 

The first Heft of the new volume of the 
Zeitfragen des christlichen Lebens (Stutt- 
gart: Belser) devotes forty-eight pages to 
“Karl Schurz, Deutschlands beste Gabe an 
Amerika.” The article is from the pen 
of Pastor G. von Bosse, a Lutheran min- 
ister of Philadelphia. 

In “Hauptprobleme der Religionsphiloso- 
phie der Gegenwart,” a booklet of 120 
pages (Berlin: Reuther & Reichhard), Prof. 
Rudolf Eucken of Jena gives a summary of 
the principles of the philosophy of re- 
ligion, based on the facts of psychology. 
A second part of the work deals with the 
history of religions; and a third discusses 
the character of Christianity. The views 
are quite naturally in harmony with those 
developed more extensively in Eucken’s 
larger works. A supplement to this sum- 
mary is the brochure of seventy-nine pages, 
entitled “Die Religion,’”” by Georg Simmel, 
a volume in the series known as Die Ge- 
sellschaft (Frankfurt A. M.: Riitten & 
Loening). Writing from the point of view 
of psychology. the author regards religion 
as a necessary factor in man’s makeup. 


To his two volumes on the best of the 
Old Testament apocryphal books, Jesus 
Sirach, or Ecclesiasticus, furnishing an ex- 
cellent text edition and commentary on 
this important work, Rudolf Smend of the 
University of Géttingen has now added a 
third volume, entitled ‘‘Griechisch-sy- 
risch-hebraischer Index zur Weisheit des 
Jesus Sirach” (Berlin: Georg Reimer, 251 
pp.). This makes the material for the 
study of this apocryphon more complete 
and better than that we possess for some 
of the Old Testament books themselves. 
This trilingual concordance is valuable in 
that it furnishes, as far as Ecclesiasticus 
alone can do this, the basis for a scientific 
study of the genesis and development of 
the meaning of the New Testament tech- 
nical terms. The three languages are used 





because these represent three different 
text recensions of Sirach. This work, like 
the two earlier volumes, is an excellent 
example of German research. 


The Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft has 
been informed by the commission it sent 
out some months ago to investigate the 
ruins of the synagogues in Galilee, that 
enough data have been secured to publish 
a new and instructive volume. 


Students of modern religious thought, es- 
pecially of the recent papal Syllabus and 
Encyclical on Modernism, will find a mass 
of valuable material from Catholics and 
Protestants, now being published in the 
Internationale Wochenschrift, of Berlin, 
edited by Prof. P. Hinneberg. 


Persons interested in the struggle of the 
so-called Modernists against the Jesuit re- 
action in the Catholic Church will find 
significance in a new journal, Nova et 
Vetera, which is issued at Rome by the So- 
ciet&a Internazionale Scientifico-Religiosa. 
Father Tyrrell contributes the opening ar- 
ticle and Loisy, Fogazzaro, Murri, and maay 
of the lesser Catholic liberals, both lay 
and clerical, are among its supporters. The 
journal is to be issued fortnightly. 


The Rassegna Contemporanea, a new 
review published monthly in Rome, de- 
serves a welcome by those interested in 
the intellectual and political awakening 
in contemporary Italy. This magazine, 
which began with the present year, is in- 
tended to present all sides of the more 
serious questions of the day. Among its 
more notable contributors are Giovanni 
Pascoli (who, since Carducci’s death, is 
regarded as the greatest livingItalian poet); 
Prof. Adolfo Venturi of the University of 
Rome, Prof. Cesare Lombroso of Turin, 
Giovanni Bertacchi, Luigi Capuana, and 
Leonida Bissolati. 


H. C. Wellman, librarian of the Spring- 
field City Library, reports that in the last 
four years the use of technical books in 
that library has increased 145 per cent. 
This increase he attributes directly to the 
liberal outlays for such works, and, more 
particularly, to the efforts to bring these 
books to the attention of industrial work- 
ers. The methods adopted are: The regu- 
lar publication in the local papers of de- 
scriptive notes on the more _ interesting 
books; lectures and exhibitions of indus- 
trial art, with special emphasis on the 
books dealing with these subjects; the is- 
sue of brief lists of books on technical sub- 
jects and the mailing of these lists directly 
to persons likely to be interested; and, in 
general, the cultivation on the part of the 
librarian and his staff of a wide acquaint- 
ance with the various industries of the city. 


Problems of higher education will be dis- 
cussed at the fourth biennial congress of 
the Akademisch gebildeter Lehrer of Ger- 
many to be held in Easter week in Bruns- 
wick. 


Robert White, the English publisher and 
bibliophile, has just died at the age of 
ninety. He is known chiefly for his two 
antiquarian publications, “Worksop, the 
Dukery, and Sherwood Forest” (1875) and 
“Dukery Records: Notes and Memoranda 
Illustrative of Nottinghamshire Ancient 
History” (1904). 


Edmondo de Amicis, one of the most bril- 
liant and popular of contemporary Italian 
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writers of prose, died at Bordighera, March 
11. He was born in 1846, and after a mili- 
tary education he entered the army. While 
still connected with the army he gave more 
or less time to journalism and literature, 
and after 1870 he devoted his whole time 
to travel and authorship. A number of his 
works have been translated into English. 
Among his books are “Italia e Polonia,” a 
volume of verse, 1866; “L’Esercito italiano 
durante il cholera del 1867,” 1867; ‘“‘Bozzetti 
della vita militare,” a collection of tales, 
1868; “Ricordi di Roma, 1870-71," consisting 
of recollections, 1872; “‘Roma Libera,” 1872; 
“Novelle,” 1872; “Spagna,” 1873; “Ricordi 
di Londra,” 1874; “Olanda,” 1874; “‘Pagine 
sparse,” 1875; “‘Marocco,” 1876; ‘“Costanti- 
nopoli,”’ 1877; “Ricordi di Parigi,’’ 1879; 
“Poesie,”” 1881; “Ritratti letterarii,” 1881; 
“Gli Effetti psicologici del vino,” 1881; “Gli 
Amici,” 1882; “Alle Porte d'Italia,” 1886; “Tl 
Romanzo d'un maestro,” 1890; “La Carozza 
di tutti,” 1898; “Speranze e gloria,” 1900; 
“Memorie,”’ 1900; “‘Ricordi d’infanzia e di 
scuola,” 1901; “Capo d'’anno,” 1902; 
“Giardino della follia,”’ 1902. In the last 
fifteen years of his life he wrote many books 
on Socialism and social questions. 

Adolph Kirchhoff, professor of Greek in 
the University of Berlin, has passed away 
in his eighty-second year. Besides his work 
with Aufrecht on the Umbrian dialect, 
which made something of a sensation in 
the academic world, he has to his credit a 
considerable number of books on the origin 
and composition of the Odyssey, and on 
Herodotus and Thucydides. 

Conservative Biblical scholarship in Ger- 
many has lost one of its ablest represent- 
atives among the younger university men 
in the death of Prof. Justin Adolf Koeberle, 
who held the Old Testament chair in the 
University of Rostock. He was born in 
1871. His most recent works were the 
“Kampf um das Alte Testament” and “Der 
Prophet Jeremias fiir “die Gemeinde erliu- 
tert.” 

The death is announced, at the age of 
fifty-two, of Carl Ewald, the Danish writer 
of novels and fairy tales. ‘The Son of 
Cordt,” a story of his, is now running in 
the Fortnightly Review. 


THE INQUISITION OF SPAIN. 


A History of the Inquisition of Spain. By 
Henry Charles Lea. Volume IV. Pp. xii, 
619. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.50 net. 

The Inquisition in the Spanish Depend- 
encies (Sicily, Naples, Sardinia, Milan, 
The Canaries, Mexico, Peru, New Gran- 


ada). By Henry Charles Lea. Pp. xvi, 
564. New York: The Macmillan Co, 
$2.50 net. 


In the final volume of his elaborate study 
of the Spanish Inquisition Mr. Lea con- 
tinues his examination of the different 
spheres of action of the Holy Office, and 
traces its decadence and final extinction 
in the nineteenth century. The list of mat- 
ters, other than formal heresy, with which 
the Inquisition concerned itself, is a long 
one, ranging from mysticism and sorcery, 
where the connection with heresy is very 
close, to such remote subjects as free- 


masonry and solicitation in the confession- 
al; and their treatment leads into curious 
by-paths of psychology and jurisprudence. 





The history of mysticism in Spain has 
already been narrated by the author at 
greater length in a separate essay, which 
is here supplemented by new documents 
and some comparison of the Church's pol- 
icy in France and Italy. The visions and 
ecstasies of the mystics might easily lead 
to heresy by producing contempt for the 
good works and external observances up- 
on which the Church laid stress, and the 
problem was complicated by the difficulty 
of distinguishing the revelations vouch- 
safed by God from those which were the 
work of demons. With the line between 
heresy and sanctity thus uncertain, the vis- 
ions which in one age were crowned with 
canonization might in another lead to the 
stake. No wonder that the Inquisition 
sometimes vacillated, and grew more and 
more rigid with the spread of illuminism 
in the course of the seventeenth century. 

Sorcery and the occult arts the Inquisi- 
tion dealt with much as it dealt with 
heresy, but its treatment of witchcraft 
stands out in striking contrast, not only 
with its own practice in the. matter of 
heresy and sorcery, but with the policy 
pursued in other parts of Europe. The be- 
lief in witchcraft from the fifteenth to the 
eighteenth centuries was universal, and 
the epidemics of persecution tortured 
and slew their thousands throughout north- 
ern and western Europe. This deep-reoted 
belief then claimed the support of the 
Bible, the Pope, and the great body of 
learned opinion, beth Protestant and Cath- 
olic; and the popular terror which de- 
manded the execution of witches was justi- 
fied by the scriptural injunction, “Thou 
shalt not suffer a witch to live.” The Su- 
prema did not deny the existence of witch- 
craft, but it seems to have acted on 
the theory that it was a delusion rather 
than a result of demoniacal possession. The 
Instructions in regard to it were singu- 
larly moderate and enlightened, and the 
practice lenient, as appears from the spar- 
ing use of torture and the opposition to 
persecution. And, as the witch-madness is 
“essentially a disease of the imagination, 
created and stimulated by the persecution 
of witchcraft,” the firmness and wisdom of 
the Inquisition had a steadying effect on 
the people and kept Spain comparatively 
free from the mania. It is doubtless 
only fair, as Prof. George Lyman Kitt- 
redge has recently urged with much 
force, to judge the witch-hunters of New 
England by the standard which prevailed 
in England in the same period; but a large 
view of the matter must also bear in mind 
that “the two lands in Christendom in 
which the Inquisition was thoroughly or- 
ganized escaped the worst horrors of the 
witch-craze.” 

Contrary to a commonly accepted opin- 
ion, Mr. Lea finds the political activity 
of the Inquisition unimportant. He has 
shown in his first volume how unfounded 
is the view, once so dear to Catholic apolo- 
gists, that the Inquisition of Spain was 
not an ecclesiastical institution but a part 
of the civil government; and he here points 
out how the Dominican Inquisition of the 
Middle Ages, which these same apologists 
were anxious to free from any connection 
with the Spanish institution, allowed it- 
self, in the cases of the Templars, Joan of 
Are, and Savonarola, to be used for politi- 
cal ends in a way to which Spanish his- 





tory presents no parallel. In the most 
celebrated instance of its employment for 
political purposes, that of Antonio Pérez, 
“the Holy Office was invoked only as a 
last resort, when all other methods had 
failed, and, when it was called in, so far 
from being the obsequious instrument of 
the royal will, it resolutely sought to ad- 
vance its own interests with little regard 
for the policy of the monarch.” Nowhere 
in the transformation of the state under 
Ferdinand and Isabella and the Hapsburgs 
does the Inquisition appear as a factor; 
and although it was more frequently em- 
ployed under the Bourbons, cases were 
uncommon and of a trivial character. More- 
over, the reign of the Bourbons was a 
period of decline for the Holy Office. Their 
theory of monarchy was that of Louis 
XIV., which had no place for such ap 
imperium in imperio as the Inquisition 
had become under Philip IV. Like the 
Grand Monarque, the Bourbon kings also 
aspired to be patrons of learning, and 
the scientific and literary establishments 
which they encouraged prepared the way, 
though very slowly, for that ‘““Europeaniza- 
tion” which is still the unrealized aim of 
the most progressive minds of the Penin- 
sula. In such an atmosphere prosecutions 
for heresy grew much rarer as the eigh- 
teenth century advanced, and the energies 
of the Inquisition were devoted mainly to 
such matters as bigamy, blasphemy, soli- 
citation, and sorcery. Still the Inquisition 
died hard. Though suppressed by the 
Cortes in 1813, it came back with the Res- 
toration, and its final abolition dates only 
from 1834. 

In the concluding chapter the attempt is 
made to estimate the share of the Inquisi- 
tion in the misfortunes endured by the 
Spanish people since the sixteenth century. 
Mr. Lea is too sound a thinker to attribute 
the decline of Spain to the Inquisition 
alone, and he passes rapidly in review such 
other causes as absolutism and mis-gov- 
ernment, indolence, empleomania and un- 
wise economic policies. He says: 

What may fairly be attributable to the In- 

quisition is its service as the official in- 
strument of the intolerance that led to 
such grave results, and its influence on the 
Spanish character in intensifying that in- 
tolerance into a national characteristic, 
while benumbing the Spanish intellect until 
it may be said for a time to have almost 
ceased to think. 
Religious unity was secured—if it was ever 
severely threatened—at the price of intel- 
lectual stagnation. Still, Spain simply did 
more thoroughly what was in some form or 
other attempted everywhere. As Mr. Lea 
puts it: 

The Spanish Inquisition was only a more 
perfect and a more lasting institution than 
the others were able to fashion. . . . The 
spirit among all was the same, and none 
are entitled to cast the first stone, unless 
we except the humble and despised Mor- 
avian Brethren and the disciples of George 
Fox. The faggots of Miguel Servet bear 
witness to the stern resolve of Calvinism 
Lutheranism has its roll call of victims. 
Anglicanism, under Edward VI., in 1550, un- 
dertook to organize an inquisition on the 
Spanish pattern, which burnt Joan of Kent 
for Arianism, and the writ De heretico 
comburendo was not abolished until 1676. 

And the conclusion of the whole matter 
is to be found in these closing words: 

After all, the great lesson taught by the 
history of the Inquisition is that the attempt 


of man to control the conscience of his fel- 
lows reacts upon himself; he may inflict 
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misery but, in due time, that misery re- 
coils on him or on his descendants and the 
full penalty is exacted with interest. Never 
has the attempt been made so thoroughly, 
so continuously or with such means of 
success as in Spain, and never has the con- 
sequent retribution been so palpable and so 
severe. The sins of the fathers have been 
visited on the children, and the end is 
not yet. A corollary to this is that the 
unity of faith, which was the ideal of 
statesmen and churchmen alike in the six- 
teenth century, is fatal to the healthful 
spirit of competition through which pro- 
gress, moral and material, is fostered. . . 

However deplorable were the hatred and 
strife developed by the rivalry which fol- 
lowed the Reformation, it yet was of in- 
estimable benefit in raising the moral 
standards of both sides, in breaking down 
the stubbornness of conservatism, and in 
rendering development possible. Terrible as 
were the wars of religion which followed 
the Lutheran revolt, yet they were better 
than the stagnation preserved in Spain 
through the efforts of the Inquisition. 

The fourth volume shows the same quali- 
ties of candor, sobriety, and solidity of 
judgment which characterize its predeces- 
sors, and like them it is built up from the 
original sources. The prime materials are 
naturally the unpublished records of the 
Holy Office itself, as preserved in great 
abundance in Spanish archives and li- 
braries, but these have been supplemented 
by research in manuscript collections scat- 
tered all the way from Rome and Copen- 
hagen to Lima and Philadelphia, and by 
wide reading in fugitive imprints and re- 
condite theological literature. Where so 
much is taken from unpublished sources, it 
is to be regretted that Mr. Lea has not 
prepared, either as an introduction or as 
an appendix, such a survey of the materials 
as only he can give. The plan of the work, 
in seeking to combine chronological and 
systematic treatment, involves a certain 
amount of repetition; and the bulk is con- 
siderably enlarged by the amount of illus- 
trative detail, but such illustrations are al- 
ways pertinent and their concreteness is 
in refreshing contrast with the loose and 
rhetorical writing which has _ hitherto 
abounded in this field. Those who lack 
time or patience for the four volumes can 
easily select significant chapters by the 
aid of the elaborate table of contents. The 
“History of the Inquisition of Spain” is 
Mr. Lea’s best and most mature work, and 
is in some ways the most notable achieve- 
ment of American historical scholarship. 
It is idle at present to expect universal 
acceptance of its results, for, although the 
Inquisition has been extinct for two gen- 
erations, its history is full of controver- 
sia] matter and touches on every side ques- 
tions of living moment. The apologist 
may find comfcrt here and there, as in 
the account of witchcraft or in the de- 
structive criticism of the reckless esti- 
mates of the number of victims, while other 
chapters may perhaps suffer the fate of 
the author’s “History of the Inquisition 
of the Middle Ages,” the three volumes of 
which were translated into French at the 
time of the Dreyfus agitation, as a means 
of anti-clerical propaganda which would 
be all the more effective because so ob- 
viously written as a record of historical 
facts and not as a party pamphlet. Yet 
Lord Acton pronounced the main body of 
this work “a sound and solid structure 
that will survive the censure of all critics,” 
and the Abbé Vacandard, while denying 
its finality, has recently accepted Reusch’s 
characterization of it as “‘l’histoire de ]’In- 





quisition la plus étendue, la plus profonde, 
et la plus fouillée que nous possédions.” In 
spite of present reactionary tendencies, one 
may indulge the hope that this work 
may in its turn be accepted as a substan- 
tial addition to the body of fact, even now 
by no means inconsiderable, upon which 
both Protestant and Catholic historians are 
in fundamental agreement. 

Although published under a title of its 
own, the account of the “Inquisition in the 
Spanish Dependencies” is really a continu- 
ation of the “History of the Inquisition of 
Spain,” and should be read in connection 
with the larger work, for the light it 
throws on the workings of the inquisitorial 
system when comparatively free from cen- 
tral restraint. The history of the tribunals 
Leyond the seas forms an instructive chap- 
ter of Spanish colonial policy. In many 
places the ground has already been tilled 
by local investigators. The Chilean scholar 
Medina has written a series of important 
monographs on the American tribunais; 
useful works exist for Naples and Sicily; 
and for the study of the Inquisition in the 
Netherlands even Mr. Lea must await the 
completion of the monumental “Corpus 
Inquisitionis Heretice Pravitatis Neer- 
landice,”” upon which Paul Fredericq has 
spent so many fruitful years. Often Mr. 
Lea has little more to do than to sum- 
marize the labors of his predecessors, but 
he can generally supplement them from 
his acquaintance with the materials in 
Spain, and he has always the great ad- 
vantage of looking at the subject as a 
whole, and viewing it against the back- 
ground of the parent institution. Except 
during the great persecutions of Jews to- 
ward the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, accusations for heresy were not fre- 
quent in the colonies: 

A vast proportion of the cases tried by 

the Inquisition were for offences compara- 
tively trivial—blasphemy, careless or ir- 
reverent remarks, or the more or less 
harmful superstitions classed as sorcery— 
and the transmission of denunciations for 
such matters, over hundreds of leagues of 
forest and mountain, and awaiting a reply 
with instructions, was manifestly too cum- 
brous a process to be practical. 
The local commissioners, like most of the 
cfficials of the Inquisition in the Indies, 
seem to have been for the most part men 
of low character, and their remoteness 
from superiors and complete immunity 
from local jurisdiction made them “intol- 
erable pests in their districts.’”” The tribu- 
nal itself was subject only to the Suprema 
in distant Spain; its privileges and exemp- 
tions and constant quarrels with rival au- 
thorities were a fruitful source of the dis- 
order and weakness of colonial] administra- 
tion, and its opportunities for uncontrolled 
exploitation are seen in the success with 
which it evaded the royal demands for ac- 
counts of its enormous receipts from con- 
fiscations. The influence of all this upon 
the colonial system Mr. Lea sums up as 
follows: 

While thus in the colonial tribunals we 
see the Inquisition at its worst, as a por- 
tion of the governmental system, we can 
realize how potent was its influence in con- 
tributing to the failure of Spanish colonial 
policy, by preventing orderly and settled 
administration and by exciting disaffection 
which the Council of Indies more than 
once warned the crown would lead to the 
loss of its transatlantic empire. It is, per- 
baps, not too much to say that these reve- 
lations, moreover, go far to explain the in- 





fluences which so long retarded the polit- 
ical and industrial development of the 
emancipated colonies, for it was an evil 
inheritance weighing heavily on successive 
generations. 








CURRENT FICTION. 


The Metropolis. By Upton Sinclair. 
York: Moffat, Yard & Co. 

The Iron Heel. By Jack London. New 
York. The Macmillan Co. 


Having stirred up a nation and its Chief 
Executive as thoroughly as the author of 
“The Jungle’ did the other day, few men, 
few wizards certainly, would be able to 
resist the temptation to repeat the trick. 
Mr. Sinclair, as previously announced by 
megaphone, here steps forward with his 
encore. It is the same pot with which 
he is busy, only this time he stirs it the 
other way. The gruel is thick and slab. 
New ingredients appear upon the sur- 
face in place of the eye of newt and 
toe of frog which held our horrified eyes 
but yesterday. The magical fumes which 
arise are less noisome than those of the 
former brew in so far as rank perfumes 
are less noisome than offal. The whole 
business is malodorous enough in all con- 
science. 


New 


“The Metropolis” is even less properly 
to be called a novel than “The Jungle.” 
There are no human beings in it and there 
is no continuous action. It is a tract with 
enough of the air of fiction to draw the 
attention of a generally intractable pub- 
lic. The excerpts which have been printed 
in the American Magazine contained every- 
thing of importance in the book. The story 
element is delightfully ingenuous. Once 
upcn a time there were two brothers, sons 
of a Southern family impoverished by the 
war. The younger came North early in life, 
and became a prosperous parasite of the 
very rich New York class. The elder re- 
mained a country lawyer and planter, till 
fire swept away the family mansion, and, 
now in middle life, he too turned his steps 
toward the metropolis. He was as ignor- 
ant as a babe of everything in New 
York; he had apparently never even heard 
of luxury or corruption anywhere. He 
learned in due course a good deal 
about such matters, and declared that 
for himself he would be neither luxur- 
ious nor corrupt. All millionaires were 
dishonest and wickedly extravagant; all 
Society was brutal and fast. This did not 
please him at all. He said some hard things 
about it to the sycophant brother: 

“What are you going to do?” gasped Ol- 
ver. 

“I’m going to give up these expensive 
apartments—give them up to-morrow, when 
our week is up. And I'm going to stop 
squandering money for things I don’t want. 
I'm going to stop accepting invitations, and 
meeting people I don’t like and don’t want 
to know. I’ve tried your game—lI’ve tried 
it hard, and I don’t like it; and I’m going 
to get out before it’s too late. I’m going 
to find some decent and simple place to 
live in; and I’m going downtown and find 
out if there isn’t some way in New York 
for a man to earn an honest living.” 


All sensible enough, if a trifle obvious; 
conclusions of the kind have been reached 
ere this by persons who did not need such 
blows of the bludgeon as Mr. Sinclair deals 
our hero. He leaves very little for any- 
body else to say against the revoltingly 
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rich. For that matter, Juvenal left very 


little for him to say: 
Nothing is left, nothing, for future times 
To add to the full catalogue of crimes; 


The baffled sons must feel the same desires, 
And act the same mad follies, as their sires. 


Vice and extravagance in our age are pret- 
ty much what they have been in others, and 
no new penalty has been discovered for 
them. The gay world ig wasting more mo- 
ney than ever because it has more money to 
waste, and that money as a whole has not 
been come by more honestly or dishonestly 
than heretofore. Yet, few readers, however 
incredulous of the fact, will feel quite like 
laughing at Mr. Sinclair’s prediction of 
civil war as the outcome of the continued 
absorption and misuse of wealth by the 
few. 

Of the recourse to violence Mr. London 
makes a much more distinct forecast. We 
have little more regard for him as a man 
of letters than for his “comrade” in So- 
cialism, Mr. Sinclair; but his book, like the 
former's, is interesting as a sign of the 
times. In its character of tract, its force 
of assertion, and narrowness of generaliza- 
tion, it is strikingly similar. The events 
described are supposed to take place in the 
years 1912 and 1913. The narrative is 
written by the wife of a Socialist and lead- 
er of revolt, and the manuscript, hidden 
in a hollow oak, is discovered seven cen- 
turies later and edited, with introduction 
and notes, by one of the enlightened gentry 
of that day. “Too late,” he comments, 
“did the Socialist movement of the early 
twentieth century divine the coming of the 
Oligarchy. Even as it was divined, the Ol- 
igarchy was there—a fact established in 
blood, a stupendous and awful reality.” 
The “Iron Heel” is, of course, the ruth- 
less power of capitalism, or “the Oligar- 
chy.” What Mr. London wishes to give is 
not go much prophecy as warning of what 
might happen if, contrary to the hopes of 
Socialists, unprincipled capitalism were to 
get the upper hand and do its logical worst. 
He sees society in the grip of an oligarchy 
enforcing its will by mercenaries, annihi- 
lating the power of the middle class, and 
making serfs of the “people of the abyss.” 
A series of bloody revolts follow, extend- 
ing over some three centuries, upon which 
arrives at last the beneficent triumph of 
Socialism. Theoretically, Mr. London's 
role as a Socialist is that of apostle of 
peace, but his nature—his imagination, at 
least—is, one recalls, a trifle bloodthirsty. 
A future such as Socialism hopes for, of 
steady progress, of peaceful conquest by 
propagandism and the ballot, would afford 
small material for his talent. The gore 
through which, in the course of these 
pages, we are invited to wallow, is far more 
to his taste; three hundred years of it is 
not a day too much for him. 





Old Wives for New. By David Graham Phil- 
lips. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

A popular melodrama of the present sea- 
son dropped its curtain on the melancholy 
speech of a noble but rejected suitor, 
“Nobody loves a fat man!” If Mr. Phillips's 
new novel has any serious purpose it is 
the expounding of this same thesis as ap- 
plied to the opposite gender. It begins 
with the story of a winsome, “straight and 
slim” young girl, who, after marrying a 
youth with the money-making faculty, 





overeats systematically and neglects her 
personal appearance, thereby sacrificing a 
husband who really means uncommonly 
well by her. Up to a certain point the 
matter of the story—its manner needs an- 
other criticism—seems intended as a warn- 
ing against overindulgence. The reader 
actually feels for a time that Mr. Phillips 
is leading him on to a reconciliation be- 
tween the estranged pair, effected through 
the agency of diet and a regimen of daily 
exercise. A little later, the author intro- 
duces the motif of the beauty doctors, and 
one recalls the advertisement of that cos- 
metic which raised a plain young woman 
to such a pinnacle of beauty that when 
she made a great match, people said it 
was the maker of the facial cream who 
really “gave the bride away.” As it turns 
out, however, Mr. Phillips’s book is no 
tract, either for health food or cosmetic. 
Mrs. Murdock does win an admirer, but it 
is not her first husband. The outcome, so 
far as that personage is concerned, is de- 
void of any ethical or logical significance 
whatever. After being captivated by a 
Very much wurse woman, he chooses, in the 
end, a sort of middle course, with a third. 

The fiction of Mr. Phillips never lacks 
certain striking qualities, a rapid flow ~f 
narrative, highly colored pictures, and an 
unsparing wit at the expense of his char- 
acters. The fault which offsets many of his 
excellences is a species of realism which 
leads him into absolutely needless coarse- 
ness. Setting out with a theme which is 
ignoble in most of its external aspects, he 
has not a touch to refine or even to light- 
en it. 


The House of the Lost Court. By Dona 
Teresa de Savallo, Marquesa d’Alpens. 
New York: The McClure Co. 


Small but valuable articles have always 
been staples of the writers of stories of 
mystery. Jewels and missing wills, per- 
haps, figure more often than any others. 
Here, however, we have the same sort of 
narrative woven about the disappearance 
of one of three courtyards in an old Eng- 
lish country house. Outside of a fantastic 
short story, a few years ago, describing 
the lowering of a modern office building 
into a hole secretly dug in the bowels of 
the earth, we do not recall a parallel. 
Nevertheless, if this story concerned the 
architectural enigma alone, its weakness 
at many points would be apparent. In 
a castle built on the rambling lines of 
that upon the book’s cover it is perhaps 
barely conceivable that the equivalent of 
a three-room New York apartment with a 
“new law” airshaft might be overlooked 
for a century or so. But in the rectangular 
house of the architectural diagram within 
—altogether unlike the cover picture—it 
is hard to believe that even a casual vis- 
itor who knew the legend of the lost court 
could have walked about long without 
guessing where it was. 

There are, however, two complementary 
mysteries and the second is better sus- 
tained. It is solved by a young American 
girl who, ¥n seeing the family ghost, fol- 
lows him by sight, explores a subterra- 
~nean passage with the ghost’s own lai- 
tern, and, having fathomed the deception, 
follows up most unconventionally the ac- 
quaintance so made—quite as remarkable 
as anything recounted in the book. Accept- 


- 





ing the premises, the story is entertaining 
and pleasantly told. 








Cities of Italy. By Arthur Symons. New 


York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2 net. 

Few pastimes are more entertaining than 
to browse among the impressions or de- 
scriptions which travellers have left of 
Italy. Begin with Monta'gne’s “Journal” 
and come down to Mr. Symons’s studies, 
and you will get much more than what first 
meets your eye on the printed page. You 
will find there life itse!f, and many varied 
personalites, peeping through the lines at 
you; and you will see so many Iialys that 
you may ask yourself whether there is in 
reality a geographical Italy, perceptible to 
eye and ear and touch, or an ideal, a dream 
which rises before men generation after 
generation, to which they give the name 
Italia. Assuredly, if you turn from 
“Zeluco” Moore’s volumes, which have the 
commonsense charm of a Dutch painting, to 
Mr. Symons’s essays, half impressionistic, 
half-symbolistic, you would scarcely imag- 
ine that both men are writing about the 
same country. 

Mr. Symons seems to draw his inspira- 
tion from Pater, but he lacks that back- 
ground of serious thinking which made 
Pater a genuine force in his time, and 
saved him from amateurishness. The ama- 
teur, or, if you will, the dilettante spirit, 
pervades Mr. Symons. He knows a little 
art, a little history, something of litera- 
ture; he is sensitive to poetry, to colors, 
and to weather. He lives, in fact, from his 
sensations, and this gives to his sketches 
their chief merit. His impressions are his 
own. Sometimes he tries to analyze, and 
even to classify them; but more often he 
lets them pass before you without much 
manipulation. Such work baffles criticism. 
If the Sistine Chapel, or Venice, or Siena, 
has called up a certain sensation in Mr. 
Symons, it is idle for us to say that it is 
not. We can only determine whether he 
has described his sensations adequately, 
and we can honestly affirm that he has 
done this. He writes, like all men 
who feel under an obligation to have 
style, with a pronounced manner; but 
even his mannerism is not unpleasing, 
and many of his epithets and phrases are 
individual and striking. His judgments on 
art, too, though shot off in rather haphaz- 
ard fashion, are often pregnant, as when 
he says, for instance: 

Raphael is the instinctively triumphant 
perfection of the ideal of the average man. 
. . « Here is the simplicity of what is 
called inspiration; the ease of doing, better 
than any one else, what the greater num- 
po would like, better than anything else, 
to do. 


We cannot help feeling that Mr. Symons is 
always a stranger in Italy. Contemporary 
life he sees from the outside, and his im- 
pressions of the actual Italians would hard- 
ly be endorsed by any one who really knew 
them. The Italians themselves would not 
recognize themselves in his sketches of 
them. He is busied, indeed, with an Italy 
which dwells in his own imagination. We 
can recommend him to readers who enjoy 
word-pictures of delicate nuances, and sen- 
sations and fancies which pass easily from 
the vividness of impressionism to the 
vagueness of symbolism. 
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George Sand and Her Lovers. By Francis 
Gribble. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

The author of this beautifully bound 
monograph of 375 pages on George Sand’s 
love affairs has no sympathy, so he tells us 
at the outset, with the conventional English 
attitude towards the relation of sexes. One 
need only glance through his book to be 
convinced of the fact, and nobody who has 
read it will accuse this Britisher of ‘“‘Brit- 
ish prudery.” Indeed, his ‘“frankness’’ 
might well put to shame some of his French 
predecessors in the same field, who, with 
true “Anglo-Saxon hypocrisy” had left us 
in ‘the dark as to the exact character of 
George Sand’s friendship for some of her 
most conspicuous “friends.”” The reproach 
addressed by Mr. Gribble to an English 
biographer applies to the French likewise; 
and if we were to rely on their information 
alone, we might still be laboring under 
the illusion that Jules Sandeau was only 
her collaborator, Dr. Pagello her medical 
attendant, Michel (de Bourges) her legal 
adviser. Doubtless, Mr. Gribble felt it his 
imperative duty to clear up these matters 
once for all and explain with minute de- 
tail and accuracy what kind of friend 
Mérimée had been, as opposed to Flaubert, 
Chopin as compared with Liszt, Pierre Le- 
roux contrasted with Lamennais. It must, 
indeed, have been distressing to so con- 
scientious an historian not to have attain- 
ed the same degree of scientific certitude 
as to the status of some minor characters, 
such as, for instance, the engraver Man- 
ceau, of whom Mr. Gribble speaks several 
times. The birth, growth, and decline of 
these sentimental adventures, their vicis- 
situdes, both tragic and comic, the laws, 
psychological and physiological, which 
seemed to determine their evolution—all 
this is analyzed with searching scrutiny and 
told with amusing candor. 

In fact, this is not a literary sketch, or 
even an ordinary biography: it is the story 
of the private life, the stormy and often 
pathetic life of a woman, a weak and sen- 
timental woman, who owed to an incon- 
gruous and suspicious heredity a volcanic 
temperament, an irrepressible imagination, 
a@ magnificent gift of expression, qa warm, 
tender, and inflammable heart. In _ thir- 
teen pages, none too enthusiastic, is dis- 
missed a literary output which fills 107 vol- 
umes; the 362 remaining pages treat the 
subject at hand, neglecting what this wo- 
man of letters actually gave to the pub- 
lic and alone intended for it. Brushing 
aside these thousands of pages full of 
poetry, love of nature, and love of humanity 
that have inspired so many readers, this 
specialist devoted his energies to the gath- 
ering of all the threads of evidence that 
go to prove that, at such a time this man 
or that one was more than a mere ac- 
quaintance, that the intrigue began at a 
definite date, and the rupture normally 
ensued at the appointed hour, and that, of 
course, the woman was to blame. It seems 
strange that a biographer should not have 
fallen under the spell of George Sand’s 
winning qualities. Mr. Gribble, in fact, re- 
sisted successfully: he presents us a some- 
what flippant chronique scandaleuse, in 
which he carefully brings out all the weak- 
nesses and emphasizes the small sides of a 
truly great woman. Such a book, accurate 
as it is in the main, gives, however, of the 





author of “Indiana” and “La Mare au 
Diable’” as incomplete an idea as was 
often received by casual visitors at Nohant. 
Instead of the heroine of their dreams, 
they would meet a silent, frigid, sleepy, 
stupid-looking lady, devoid of all the pleas- 
ing graces of society, who stopped writing 
only to weed her garden, sew gowns, play 
with her grandchildren. “A fat old muse,” 
says Matthew Arnold; ‘‘a somnambulist,”’ 
writes Théophile Gautier; with a “mummi- 
fied face,”” adds Goncourt. 

To the unsympathetic portrait of the 
English writer the admirers of George Sand 
will oppose the picture of the bold novelist, 
who, anticipating by sixty years the pop- 
ular iconoclasts of the declining century, 
raised her voice against social lies and in- 
iquities; of the woman whose soul was 
consumed with the love of her fellows, and 
espoused all the great causes that kindled 
the hearts of men; the untiring worker 
who, every night, until the early hours of 
dawn, “made copy for Buloz,” and earned 
a million francs that she gave away to 
her family, her friends, her poor, and the 
peasants of the neighborhood; the great ar- 
tist, who was inexpressibly modest, abso- 
lutely devoid of egotism, incapable of hat- 
ing anything but meanness, cruelty, and 
superstition. Indeed, it is quite safe to 
admire a writer whom Renan called “the 
£olianharpof our time,” and love a woman 
whom old Flaubert worshipped like a 
mother; at whose funeral Dumas fils, who 
was to deliver an address, broke down and 
sobbed like a child; and of whom M. Fa- 
guet writes that, ‘‘No woman ever displayed 
to such a degree the highest qualities of 
an honest man.” 

This book on George Sand’s lovers will 
serve its purpose nevertheless. It is in- 
teresting and informing. It corrects some 
statements of “L’Histoire de ma vie’’; it 
brings before the English reading public 
the results of S. Rocheblave’s and A. Le 
Roy’s studies; especially in regard to the 
relations of George Sand and Chopin it of- 
fers a more complete account than any pre- 
vious work, thanks to the use made of the 
letters to the Chopin family that M. Kar- 
lowic published in Warsaw, under the title, 
“Souvenirs inédits de Chopin” (1904). 

The artistic appearance of this edition, 
the quality of the portraits do credit to 
the publishers. Slips on French words or 
names are rarer than usual; and the author 
knows his subject well. Débats, however, 
takes no circumflex accent, Marmontel 
wrote, “Les contes moraux” (not “mor- 
ales’), and Louis Ulbach. the journalist, 
did not have any de before his name. 








Science. 





A Mind That Found Itself: An autobi- 
ography. By Clifford Whittingham Beers. 
Pp. 363. New York: Longmans, Green, & 
Co. $1.50 net. 

The purposes of Mr. Beers’s book as he 
sets them forth are three in number: To 
rob insanity of its terrors; to correct ex- 
isting abuses and to elevate the standard 
of treatment; and to induce the benevolent 
rich to aid State and nation in supply:ng 
funds for the erection and maintenance of 
model institutions for the care of the men- 
tally diseased. 





Mr. Beers is a Yale graduate who began 
to show signs of nervous and mental break- 
down during his final year at the univer- 
sity. From his own analysis one would in- 
fer that his obsessions were those of @ 
psychasthenic, coupled with a rather severe 
acute melancholia brought on through wor- 
ry and fear. He notes carefully the va- 
rious symptoms he felt while attending a 
brother suffering from brain tumor and at- 
tacks of epilepsy, and is inclined to date 
his own mental estrangement from that 
time. As a record of the peculiar symp- 
tom-complex of temporary insanity the 
book is somewhat remarkable, written as 
it is from within, and giving the observa- 
tions of an abnormal psychologist upon his 
own mental processes. Such attempts have 
been made many times before by the un- 
balanced, but always with the inevitable 
result that one might expect—mere jargon 
and extravagance of words. Mr. Beers, 
however, has written a readable book. 

If he has failed to subordinate the per- 
sonal element to his “‘cause,’”’ he can be 
pardoned because of his desire to stir up 
proper.indignation for current asylum 
abuses as he views them. From the evi- 
Gence before us there is ne question that 
he was a very refractory patient, and as he 
himself confesses, a wilful one. Therefore, 
it is not remarkable that he succeeded in 
involving himself in all sorts of difficulties 
with attendants and physicians. But even 
so, the treatment he received was unjusti- 
fable on any score whatever, and his story 
should serve as a text for the proper re- 
organization of the “system’’ of manage- 
ment of the insane as now carried on. This. 
remark seems to apply especially to the 
run-for-pay sanatoria, where conditions are 
curiously enough much worse than in the 
charitable institutions. 

The remedy proposed by Mr. Beers is the 
formation of a “National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene’”’ to coéperate with Federal, 
State, and local authorities so that repre- 
sentative men and women may spread “a 
common sense gospel of right thinking in 
order to bring about rigi:t living.”” In fine, 
he would have this society do “in its own 
field what the National Society for the 
Prevention and Cure of Tuberculosis has 
done, and is doing, in its sphere of activ- 
ity.” This strikes us as a rather vague 
and indefinite outline. But the need of 
more intelligent care of the insane is un- 
doubted; and an organization to accomplish 
that purpose might conce'vably devise ways 
and means that are now unthought of or 
neglected. It would do something if it 
only enlightened general public dpinion.' 
A system of inspection by properly quali- 
fied laymen might be found desirable, but 
just how such inspection can actually pre- 
vent insanity is by no means clear, if we 
go back a very little way into a study of 
its etiology. To be sure, the melancholic 
and allied functional states yield more 
readily to treatment, possibly most read- 
ily; but how can one prevent hereditary 
types, save by marriage restrictions, or 
the type due to some pre-existing disease 
such as that which is thought to be re- 
sponsible for paretic dementia? Certain- 
ly the author has failed to take these facts 
sufficiently into account. However hope- 
less the view may seem, one is bound to 
face the fact that insanity is in the ma- 
jority of cases an unpreventable and an 
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incurable disease, and nothing short of 
Utopia itself can ever make it very much 
less so. In the meantime, any effort to- 
ward the amelioration of the lot of these 
unfortunates by decreasing their sorrows 
and increasing whatever joys they can stili 
appreciate deserves hearty commendation 
and support. 





The Italian Geographical Society has de- 
cided to send a geographical and scientific 
expedition to Dancalia, which is in part 
under Italian jurisdiction. Capt. Alfonso 
Mario Tancredi, who has spent many years 
in Erythrea and has written several im- 
portant monographs on that colony, will 
have charge of the party, which will start 
at once. The undertaking has the moral 
support of the Colonial Department as well 
as a generous grant of funds, and has also 
received a large contribution from the Mil- 
an Soclety for Geographical and Commercial 
Exploration. One of the chief objects of 
the expedition will be to determine the 
boundaries and spheres of influences be- 
tween the Italian possessions in East Africa 
and Ethiopia. 


Drama. 





THE RENASCENCE OF MENANDER. 
I. 

The new Menander, just published,* al- 
though containing no entire play, presents 
enough continuous text to enable us to re- 
cxamine the verdict inherited from an- 
tiquity. The modern world has acquiesced 
with docility in Menander’s great fame. 
But the paradoxical exclamation of Aris- 
tophanes of Byzantium: ‘“O Menander, » 
Life, which of you copied the other?”’ Dio 
Chrysostom’s and Plutarch’s extravagant 
rating of Menander above even Aristo- 
phanes, Cwsar’s depreciation of Terence as 
a “halved Menander,”’ and Quintilian’s ap- 
preciation of the Greek poet as a mould 
and mirror of life, have ever teased us 
with half-knowledge. He has been the 
hidden side of the moon behind the genial 
face of his Latin representative. 

Until the discoveries (1891-1903) of a series 
of Menander papyri, our direct knowledge 
of his work (except for a mosaic of 75° 
gnomic verses) was based upon about 1,050 
fragments varying in length from a few 
words to nineteen consecutive lines. 
Though only a few of these older fragments 





*Fragmentse d@’un Manuscrit de Ménandre ; dé- 
quneb et publiés par M. Gustave Lefebvre (In- 
specteur en chef du Service des Antiquités de 
I’'fgypte). This editio princeps is a beautiful quar- 
to (pp. 220) published in Cairo, at the Imprimerie 
de Pfastitut francais d’archéologie orientale, De- 
cember, 1907. It contains an uncial (semi-) re- 
roduction of the 1300-odd lines of text; a reg 
ularly edited Greek text, with minor lacunz judi- 
clously filled out; the old fragments belonging to 
the plays in question, even including for ‘*Peri- 
keiromene”’ the fifty-one lines of the Egyptian find 
of 18990; and, finally, a translation in French. 
Facsimile plates are to follow. In the preface 
Gustave Lefebvre, the editor (with whom Maurice 
Croiset has been in happy collaboration), 
details of the discovery of the MS. In July, 
1905, information was brought in to his headquar- 
ters at Assiut of a new find of papyri at Kém 
Ishkaou, the site of the ancient Greek city, Apbro- 
ditespolis, further up the Nile to the west the 
river. In the foundations of a Roman house, un- 
covered by chance, among other papyri leaves and 
150 rolls of MSS.—mostly Greek business papers, 
contracts, wills, letters, etc.—were found seven- 
teen leaves of a mutilated codex of Menander. Had 
fortune preserved the codex intact; M. 

that we should have had at least 
eaves Cyan Be? complete comedies. 
tor would date the MS. as of the end of the second 


or the beginning of the third century of our era. 





fall into place in the newly discovered 
comedies. yet they are still of importance, 
both for the dignified beauty of certain 
passages and also as emphasizing the quot- 
able character of much of his writing. His 
sententious observations appealed to ~-he 
audience like the “quotations” in “‘Ham- 
‘et."" Hence, in part, the preservation of so 
many scattered fragments. 

In reading the continuous text of the 
new manuscript one finds, as was to be ex- 
pected, that this moralizing comes in only 
incidentally. The Greek playwright knew 
his business. But the old fragments help 
us to remember that Menander was the 
pupil and friend of Theophrastus—hims=lf 
the pupil and successor of Aristotle—and 
that he was also the friend of Epicurus. 
Ptolemy Soter, it is recorded, tried to ina 
duce Menander and Theophrastus together 
to settle in Alexandria. But Menander. 
who was the son of a Greek general and 
the nephew, on his mother’s side, of the 
famous comic poet, Alexis, was an Athe- 
nian of the Athenians. He seems to have 
lived on in his native land and to have 
been drowned in Greek water at the i- 
reus. On the road up from the harbor to 
Athens could be seen his tomb,as Pausanias 
pointed out, and close by it, as was fitting, 
the cenotaph of Buripides, whose roman- 
ticism Menander had combined with a more 
genial humanism. But the work of the 
stay-at-home poet was to acquire a larger 
citizenship. His comedies, known not only 
through the patchwork translations of Ter- 
ence, but accessible themselves for many 
centuries from Lyons to Alexandria and 
wherever Greek was read, must have trans- 
mitted into the applied philosophy of life in 
western Europe many an echo of the Peri- 
patetics, of Epicurus, and of all the intel- 
lectualizing ethics of the Hellenic world. 
When Menander was in his thirties Zeno 
the Stoic was putting forth his new propa.- 
ganda. Yet we may attribute rather to 
the general attitude, common to the various 
schools and not absent even from Epicurus, 
Menander’s reflection of the philosophic 
impassiveness—<drapagfia. Be that as it may, 
this impassiveness is occasionally tempered 
to a finer edge, a more militant courage, «s 
we see from these lines (‘‘Meineke,” p. 
995): 

Being a man ne'er ask a life from pain set free 

But of the gods ask courage that endureth long. 

For if to shun all grievance to life’s end thou’rt 
fain, 

Thou must become a god, or, failing that, a ghost. 

Looking on ills of others, comfort take in thine. 

And the following (‘‘Meineke,”’ p. 958) is at 

least more robust than Hadrian's: Animuia, 

vagula, blandula. Human life is here lik- 

ened to a festival or market-fair whence 

one may pass content when he has seen the 

shows: 

That man, O Parmeno, I count most fortunate 

Who quickly whence be came returns, when he, 
unvexed, 

Has looked on these majestic sights—the common 
sun, 

Water and clouds, the stars and fire. 
live 

An hundred years, or if a very few, thou’lt al- 
ways see 

These same sights present, grander ones thou’lt 
ne’er behold. 

So reckon thou this time I’m speaking of as though 

Some market-fair or trip to town, where one may 
Bee 

The crowd, the market. dice, and loungers’ haunts; 

ee ee ee with more 


If thou shalt 





Thou'lt go upon thy travels and shalt pick no 
brawl ; 


While be that tarries longer, worn, his money gone, 

Grows ol4 and wretched and forever knows gome 
lack, 

A wandering vagrant finding enemies and plots, 

And gains no death that’s easy, staying out his 
time. 

This fragment, it is worth noting, is from 
the “Hypobolimaios,” one of the plays su 
highly commended by Quintilian. 


u. 


The finds in Egypt (1891-1903) containing 
14, 51, 60, and 87 lines respectively of lost 
plays (i. e., ““The Flatterer,” “The Country- 
man,” “The Girl Who Gets Her Hair Cut 
Off’) were welcome, but the sample was 
still small. The new papyrus gives us a 
much larger pattern. It contains parts of 
four comedies. Three of these I shall dis- 
cuss but briefly. The first is “The Hero’’(?), 
which, although it yields us only seven- 
ty-one lines, preserves the argument and 
the dramatis persone. Hence it is signifi- 
cant. The plot is typical except that here, 
instead of one infant exposed or farmed out, 
there are twins and the girl grows up to 
have a like fate with her mother. There is 
the usual happy and inevitable solution: 
a “recognition” of the children and a mar- 
riage of the original couples before or after 
the dénouement. By reason of the double 
knot and the stress of twins an Euripidean 
deue ex machina must intervene, and this 
seems to be the réle of the divine person- 
age who appears without a name and whose 
presence suggests the identification of the 
title. It may be noted that all the names 
except that of the young man and those of 
the twins, reappear in the types copied by 
Terence, that is. assuming the slave names 
Daos and Sangarios as represented by the 
Latin slave names Davus (cf. “Andria” 
and “Phormio”’) and Sanga (cf. “Eunu- 
chus”’). 

Of “Perikeiromene” (The Girl Who Gets 
Her Hair Cut Off), we have 178 lines, for- 
tunately supplemented by the scene of 51 
lines in the Oxyrhynchus fragment (Gren- 
fell and Hunt, London, 1899), which gives the 
key to the situation at the end of the play. 
This may serve to illustrate that in let- 
ters, as in science, the same principle 
holds: all knowledge, however fragmen- 
tary, bides its time to be correlated with 
a larger pattern. The first scene is lost. 
The play opened apparently ex abrupto, but 
a “machine” goddess, Agnoia, gives a post- 
mortem prologue in the second scene. The 
scene of the comedy is laid at Athens. The 
Stage setting, as in “Epitrepontes,” which 
is treated at length below, seems to 
require three houses. A brother and sis- 
ter have been abandoned as infants and 
brought up separately, both of them ig- 
norant of their parentage. The sister 
comes to know the facts, but her brother, 
still in ignorance, excites the jealousy of 
his sister's lover, who in a rage cuts off 
her bair. Hence the name of the play. The 
lover becomes duly repentant and all is 
explained. Glycera finds her father by 
means of the tokens exposed with her when 
a baby. She forgives her barber of a lover, 
and is given to him in marriage with a 
good dowry by her new-found father. 

“The Samian Woman” contains the great- 
est number of lines, but is much more 
imperfect than “Epitrepontes.” M. Le- 
febvre infers the title from a Samian wo- 
man who plays a leading réle. The follow- 
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ing extract may show how “The New Com- 

ly” fills out our knowledge of details. 
Demeas, at his country house. is busied 
with the personal oversight of the prepara- 
tions for the wedding banquet of his son 
Moschion when he discovers by chance his 
relationship to an adopted baby. He de- 
scribes the whole household as in a bustle: 


All a shouting: “Flour! Water! Give me oil! 
Some coals!’’ 

And I myself, too, taking part and giving this 
and that, 

Into the storeroom, as it chanced, had gone, from 
whence 


I did not come directly, busy laying out 

Unusual provision and inspecting all 

Within. Just then, while I was there, a woman 
came 

Descending from the upper-story, from above, 

Into the storeroom’s antechamber. For, with us 

There's an apartment, as it happens, for the 
looms, 

So placed that through it is the entrance to the 
stairs 

And to the storeroom. She was nurse to Moschion, 

And well along in years, a former slave of mine, 

But now set free. And of the baby catching 
sight, 

A bawling, bawling, as it lay, left all alone, 

She, knowing nothing of my being there inside, 

Thinking herself in safety, falls a chattering 

Such things you know that women will, like: 

“Darling child!’’ 

Exclaiming, and: “‘O blessed treasure!’’ 
course, 

The mammy kissed and carried it about and, when 

It stopped its crying: ‘“‘Wretched woman that 1! 
am,”’ 

Unto berself she says: ‘It seems but yesterday 

When I was suckling, loving Moschion himself, 

And here's a baby of his own!” 


And, of 


And so the sudden grandfather learns that 
his son is the child’s father. 


III. 


The least broken play in the volume, 
“Epitrepontes’”’ (Those Submitting to Ar- 
bitration), takes its name from a scene 
happily preserved, although this is not 
the main subject of the comedy. The 
517 lines that remain to us not only 
give almost complete details of the 
plot, but what is far more important, 
they allow us to judge of Menander in con- 
secutive scenes and that, too, of Menander 
at his best. For by good luck “Epitre- 
pontes,” as we know, was one of his best 
plays. Alciphron cites it as a chef d’euvre, 
and Quintilian mentions it with five others 
when he describes Menander as a model in 
matter and manner for the young Roman 
o: ators. “He alone,” says Quintilian, “in my 
judgment, if read with diligence, would 
suffice to secure all the qualities that we 
are inculcating.”” Undoubtedly, therefore, 
in the speeches of the shepherd Daos and 
the charcoal-burner Syriskos we have now 
a specific instance of what Quintilian com- 
mended in Menander, his ability to mirrot 
human life and to fit his words to his char- 
acters (“ita vite imaginem expressit... 
ita est omnibus rebus, personis, affectibus 
accomodatus”’). 

The relation of the “Hecyra” of Terence 
to this play is well discussed by the ed- 
itor. If it really is based upon the dismem- 
bered “Epitrepontes” we feel more than 
ever ready to coincide with Julius Casar’s 
protest against this process of vivisection. 

The plot of “Epitrepontes,” so far as is 
needful for an understanding of the scene 
quoted below, is as follows: Pamphile, 
daughter of Smikrines, a country gentle- 
man of Attica, has been violated during 
the carnival night of the Tauropolia by 
Charisios, who presently marries her, al- 





though both are ignorant of their past rela- 
tions. A child is born to Pamphile and 
is secretly exposed with certain  birth- 
tokens, including a ring taken from Chari- 
sios at the Tauropolia. The child is found 
by Daos, a shepherd who, however, does not 
wish to bring it up and is glad to hand it 
over to Syriskos, a charcoal-burner, whose 
wife has opportunely lost her own baby. 
Daos holds back all mention of the trin- 
kets exposed with the child. Later the 
foster parents learn of the trinkets and 
come to demand them of Daos. The matter 
is left to the arbitration of old Smikrines, 
who happens by, and who is, in fact, the 
grandfather. The scene is laid in At- 
tica. Three houses may be assumed 
in the background: those of Smikrines, 
of Charisios, and of Che@restratus, a 
charcoal merchani, to whom Syriskos 
comes on a business errand. Syris- 
kos seems to be a worthy representative of 
those very independent demesmen, the 
charcoal-burners, who form the energetic 
chorus in “The Acharnians” of Aristophanes. 
The extract here given is selected partly on 
account of the reference in Quintilian, but 
the subsequent scenes, for which we have 
not space, are more dramatic. 
(“Epitrepontes’’: Act. I. Scene 2. Enter Daos, 
a shepherd; Syriskos, a charcoal-burner, with his 
wife carrying the baby; later, Smikrines, the fa- 
ther of Pamphile.) 
Daos. You dodge what’s fair! 


Syriskos. And you, unchancy, swindle me.* 
Daos. You may not have what is not yours. 
Syr. This matter, then, 
Iet’s leave to some one. 
Daos. I agree, let’s arbitrate. 
Syr. Who shall it be? 
Daos. For my part any one will do. 
[Aside.] It serves me right, for why did I go in 
with you? 
Enter Smikrines. 
Syr. Good sir! 
Now, by the gods, could you give us a moment's 
time? 
Smikrines. Give you? And wherefore? 
Syr. We've a question in dispute. 
Smi. To me what does that matter? 
Syr. Some fair-minded judge, 


For this we’re seeking, so, if nothing hinders you, 
Settle our quarrel. 


Smi. You crow-bait scoundrels, you! 
Dressed in your goat-skins, do you walk and 
talk of law? 
Syr. But none the less the matter’s short and 
easily 


Decided. Grant the favor, father, by the gods, 
Do not despise us, for at all times it behooves 
That justice gain the upper band, yes, every- 
where, 
And every one that happens by should take his 
part 

In looking out for this. 
We all must share. 


It is the common lot 


Daos (aside). I’ve grappled no mean orator. 
Why did I let him in? 

Smi. Will you abide, now say, 
By my decision? 

Syr. Certain sure. 

Smi. I'll hear. For what's 


To hinder? (To Daos.) You! you close-mouthed 
fellow there! Speak first. 
Daos. I'll start a little further back, not simply 
tell 
His part, that I may make the matter plain to 
you. 
Within this bushy thicket here, hard by this 
place 
My flock I was a-herding, now, perhaps, good sir, 
Some thirty days gone by, and I was all alone, 
When I came on a little infant child exposed 
With necklaces and some such other trumpery— 
Syr. About them we are talking. 
Daoe. He won't let me speak! 





*We should like to interchange the characters 
here and trans.: gvxofavreis “you blackmail me,” 
instead of ‘‘swindle,’’ but the context =e ‘Se MS. 
seem to indicate the present arrangement 





Smi. (To Syr.) If you put in your chatter, with 
this stick of mine 
I'll fetch you one. 


Daos. And serve him right. 
Smi. (To Daos.) Speak on. 
Daos. I will. 


—I took it up and with it went off to my house. 
I had in mind to rear it—’twas my notion then— 
But over night came counsel, as it does to all. 
And with myself I reasoned: ‘‘What have I to do 
With rearing children and the trouble? Where 
shall I 
Find so much money? What anxiety for me!’’ 
Thus minded was I. Back unto my flock again 
At daybreak. Comes this fellow—he’s a char- 


coal man— 

Unto this selfsame place to cut out stumps of 
trees. 

Now he had had acquaintance with me back of 
this, 


And so we talked together. Noticing my gloom, 

Says he, ‘“‘Why, Daos, are you anxious?’’ “And 
why not?” says I, 

“For I'm a meddler.”” And I tell him of the 
facts: 

How I had found, how owned the child. And 
straightway then, 

Ere I could tell him everything, he begged and 
begged. 

“So, Daos, blessed be your lot!’’ at every word 

Exclaiming: ‘“‘Give to me the baby! S80, good 
luck 

Be yours! So, be you free. For I’ve a wife,’ 
says he, 

‘‘And she gave birth unto a baby and it died’’— 

(He meant the woman, her who rears the baby 


now)— 
Smi. You begged him, then, Syriskos? 
Syr. Yes. 
Daos. The live-long day 
He pestered me, and when he urged, entreated 
me, 
I promised him; I gave the child and off he 
went 


Calling down countless blessings; seized and 
covered o'er 
My hand with kisses. 
Smi. (To Syr.) You did this? 
Syr. I did. 
Daos. Well, he 
Together with his wife departed. Of a sudden 
now 
He meets me; claims the things then with the 
child exposed— 
(Now these were small and worthless, merely 
nothing )—claims 
That he should have them; says he’s treated 
scurvily 
Because I will not give them, wish them for my- 
self. 
But I declare he’d better feel some gratitude 
For what he did get by his begging. If not all 
I give him there’s no need to bring me to account. 
If even walking with me be had found these 
things 
It were a mutual god-send; he had taken thie, 
I that; but when I made the find alone, do you 
(To Syriskos) 
Expect to have it all and not one thing for me? 
In fine, I gave you of my own, with free-will 
gave: 
If this still pleases you, why keep it even now, 
But if it doesn’t suit and if you've changed your 
mind 
Why then return it. 
wrong. 
But, partly from me willing, partly forcing me, 


Don’t commit nor suffer 


That you get all—that were not fair. I’ve said 
my say. 
Smi. (To Syr.) He's finished. Don’t you bear? 
He’s finished. 
8yr. Yes, all right! 


Then I come after. All alone this fellow here 

The baby found and all these facts he’s telling 
now 

He tells correctly, father, and it happened so. 

I do not contradict him. 1 entreated, begged, 

And I received it from him. Yes, he tells the 
truth. 

A certain shepherd, fellow laborer of his 

With whom he had been talking, now brings 
word to me 

That with the baby he had found some ornaments. 

For this, my father, he* is present here himself 

And now demandeth of you, Daos, an account 





*The baby. 
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(Now give me, wife,* the necklaces and tokens 
here) 

For het declares that these were placed upon 
himself 

As his adorning, not for piecing out your keep! 

I, too, join in demanding as his guardian— 

You made me that by giving him—And now, 
good sir, (To Smi.) 

Methinks ‘tis yours to settle whether It be right 

This jewelry and whatsoever else there is, 

As given by his mother, whosoe’er she was, 

Be put by for the baby till he come of age 

Or this clothes-stealing cut-purse is to have these 
things 

Belonging unto others if he found them first. 

“Why didn’t I," you're saying, ‘‘when I took the 


child, 
Demand them thén of you?’ Not yet then had 
there come 


To me a person speaking in the child’s behalf. 

And even now I’m here demanding no one thing 

That’s mine, mine only. ‘Mutual god-send!’’ 
None of that! 

No findings! when 
wronged : 

That is not finding, "tis a filching from the weak. 

And look at this, too, father, may be this onet 

here 

born unto our betters. Reared 

working-folk 

He will despise our doings. Following bis own 
bent 

Perhaps some high-born action he will venture on 

And go a lion-hunting; carry arms; or run 

A race; at public contests see tragedians. 

I know you understand all this. Those heroes 
once, 

Pelias, Neleus, by an aged man were found, 

A goat-herd in his goat-skin dressed as I am now, 

And when be noticed they were better born than 


‘tis question of a person 


Was *mongst 


he 

He tells the matter, how he found, how took 
them up. 

He gave them back their wallet, with birth- 
tokens filled, 


From which they found out clearly all their his- 

tory, 

And they, who then were goat-herds, afterwards 

were kings. 

But had a Daos found those things and sold them 

off, 

That he might profit by twelve drachmas for 

himself, 

Through all the coming ages they had been un- 

known 

Who were such great ones and of such a pedigree. 

And so it is not fitting, father, that I here 

Should rear bis body while that Daos seizes on 

His life’s hope for the future, makes it disappear. 

A youth about to wed his sister once was stopped 

By just such tokens. One a mother found and 

saved. 

This one a brother. 

lives 

Are Hable to dangers, we must watch, look out, 

By long ahead providing what is possible. 

‘Well, if you are not suited, give him back,’ says 

he. 

This is his stronghold in the matter as he thinks. 

But that’s no justice. Must you give up what 

is his, 

Then in addition you would claim to have the 

child 

That more securely you may play the rogue again 

If some of his belongings Good-luck has pre- 

served. 

I've said my say. (To Smi.) 
you hold is just. 

Well, this decision’s easy: 
exposed 
Together with the child goes with him,"’ I decide. 

Daos. All right. But now, the baby? 

Smi, Zeus! I won't decide 
He’s yours who'd wrong him, but he’s his who 

came to aid, 
This man’s who stood against you, you who'd 
injure him. 

Syr. Now yours be many blessings! 

Daoa, Nay, a verdict rank! 
By Zeus, the saviour! I, the sole discoverer, 
Am stripped of all and he who did not find shall 

have! 
1 to hand this over? 
Yes. 
A verdict rank.— 
A no blessing ever light on me! 


Since, O father, all men's 


Give verdict as 


Smi, “All that was 





f 
/apparently has allowed her to inspect 
*The baby. 





Come, give. 
Good Heracles, how I am treated! 


Iv. 


It would be useless to assert that even 
this great addition to the fragments of 
Menander wili entitle us to a judgment 
wholly independent of our inferred knowl- 
edge. But, added to Plautus and Terence, 
and even the character types that have fil- 
tered down to Moliére, it helps us to pic- 
ture more vividly Greek life in the days of 
Alexander the Great. And when allowance 
is made for a non-Christian, though not 
wholly pre-Christian, toleration of loose 
sexual relations, we seem to find in Men- 
ander an otherwise high-minded poet ac- 
customed to recognize in human life the 
nobler impulses and motives. Tradition 
speaks of him, it is true, as a perfumed fop 
and a lover of pleasure, but we may per- 
haps remind ourselves that the term Epi- 
curean, as vulgarly employed, does not 
fairly describe the content of his writings 
any more than it does the best ideals of 
Epicurus himself. Our present text, in- 
deed, bears out the approval of Plutarch 
(Quest. Conv. vii. 3), who expressly com- 
ments on the absence from his numerous 
comedies of allusions to the worst blot 
upon Greek morals, and notes the fact that 
lawful marriage is the regular outcome of 
the irregular intrigues of the various 
lovers. 

Menander stands forth as the protagon- 
ist of the ““New” Comedy, which no longer 
offers the lyric beauty, the sparkling wit, 
the naked license, the daring satire of Aris- 
tophanes. It does not, indeed, primarily 
seek to provoke laughter, but is the scenic 
representation of human life, the pathetic, 
the amusing, and the commonplace. If the 
types presented—inflammable lovers and 
courtesans; slaves and their mistresses; 
cooks and parasites; braggart soldiers and 
surly old men—ever seem mean or mo- 
notonous, this is largely due to a political 
and social atmosphere no longer vibrant 
either with victory or with struggle. 

As to the Greek itself of the new text, it 
is straightforward and lucid. Only rarely 
does it offer difficulty to the average read- 
er of Attic prose. Some betterments in 
filling out the lacunz, and changes” in 
pointing or readings have already been 
made and others will be suggested, but the 
editors are to be congratulated upon giving 
out so soon such a satisfactory edition. 

FRANCIS G. ALLINSON. 

Brown University. 


Smi. 


Dace. 





The trustees of Shakespeare’s Birthplace 
have published, for the use of visitors to 
the birthplace and Shakespearean students 
generally, a small volume dealing with some 
recent acquisitions. It is called “Four 
Quarto Editions of Plays by Shakespeare, 
Described by Sidney Lee, with five illustra- 
tions in facsimile.” 

“Ibsen als Norweger und Europier” is 
the title of a small collection of essays on 
the characters in Ibsen’s works, illustrative 
of his national and cosmopolitan traits, re- 
cently published by the German critic, Al- 
bert Dresdner. The author makes much of 
the Kritiziemus and the Moralismus of the 
dramatist. 


Henry Miller’s new company will make 
its first appearance in this city March 23 at 
the Savoy Theatre, in Charles Rann Ken- 
nedy’s new drama, 


“The Servant of the 





House.”” This piece met with warm critical 
appreciation in London. The heroine will 
be played by that admirable actress, Edith 
Wynne Matthison, who will be associated 
with Walter Hampden, Tyrone Power, 
Charles Dalton, and others. 


F. R. Benson has completed his arrange- 
ments for the next Stratford-on-Avon festi- 
val, which will begin on April 20, and last 
for three weeks. He has secured the co- 
operation of many well-known actors and 
actresses. For instance, in the perform- 
ance of “Measure for Measure” during the 
first week, W. Poel and the Elizabethan 
Stage Society will assist; and Miss Gene- 
vieve Ward will be the Queen Margaret of 
“Richard III.” In the second week for 
“Henry V.”" Lewis Waller and Miss Evelyn 
Millard are engaged; and for “Romeo and 
Juliet” Henry Ainley and Miss Constance 
Collier. The third week will bring Forbes 
Robertson and Miss Gertrude Elliott in 
“Hamlet”; and “Dr. Johnson,” with Arthur 
Bourchier in the title réle, to be followed 
by “Monsieur de Paris’ and Miss Violet 
Vanbrugh. The connection between this 
and Shakespeare is not explained. There 
will be a Shakespearean costume ball in the 
town hall at Stratford on April 30. 


An Irish stage society has just been or- 
ganized in London, in affiliation with the 
Irish Literary Society. It has for its ob- 
ject the production of plays dealing with 
Irish life, past and present, and it is pro- 
posed to have four or more performances 
annually, one of them to be given in the 
open air. Arrangements are already being 
made for the production of a peasant play, 
“The Land,” by Patrick Colum. Among the 
promoters of the society are Dr. John Tod- 
hunter, Alfred Perceval Graves, P. J. Kir- 
win, Francis H. Skrine, and J. P. Boland, 
M.P. 


Ada Dyas, a well-known actress, died in 
England March 12. Her first appearance 
in London was in 1861, when she played 
the part of Prince John of Lancaster, in 
the second part of “King Henry IV.,” at 
Sadlers Wells, in the closing months of the 
famous directorship of Samuel Phelps. Per- 
haps she owed her clear cut style ani 
excellent diction—which excited the admi- 
ration of Richard Grant White—to her brief 
experience with that notable organization. 
Her advance was rapid, for in 1866 she was 
leading lady in the London production of 
“Hunted Down,” which had, for those days, 
a phenomenal run. She came to America 
in 1872 where she was engaged by Augus- 
tin Daly to play the part of Anne Sylves- 
ter in “Man and Wife” at his Fifth Avenue 
Pheatre. She did not remain there long, 
for Lester Wallack offered her the position 
of leading lady in his company, then the 
best comedy organization in this coun- 
try. In 1892 she was engaged by Henry 
Irving for the part of Goneril in his 
revival of “King Lear” at the London Ly- 
ceum, and her performance was the object 
of special praise. Miss Dyas was never a 
great actress. She had no special power 
of emotional utterance or the mood of 
tragic exaltation. Nevertheless, she could 
exhibit both choler and pathos, and had all 
the resources of feminine charm, intrigue, 
or guile in her artistic equipment. Her 
easy, authoritative, brilliant manner, her 
complete comprehension, and her executive 
neatness constituted her chief claims to ar- 
tistic distinction. 
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Studies in Musical Education, History, and 
Hi sthetics. Second Series. Published by 
the Music Teachers’ National Associa- 
tion: President: Waldo S. Pratt, Hartford, 
Conn. $1.60. 


Twenty-nine years ago the Music Teach- 
ers’ National Association was fourmded, and 
many papers read at the annual gatherings 
have been worth preserving. A year ago 
the Association printed the Proceedings of 
jts 1906 meeting, and we now have a Sec- 
ond Series, for the meeting of 1907, which 
was held on the last five days of that 
year. The volume covers a_ variety of 
topics, yet considerably more than half its 
pages are devoted to the problems of music 
in schools and universities. 

Some months ago Prof. Leonard McWhooa 
ot Columbia University sent out circulars 
to which he received answers from 123 
colleges. From these he infers that ap- 
proximately one-half the colleges in the 
country recognize the value of instruction 
in music sufficiently to grant credit in this 
subject. What is more remarkable stiil 
is that one-half the colleges that now grani 
credit in music toward the degree have 
adopted this policy within six years, while 
the majority of colleges that now gran! 
entpance credit in music have taken this 
step within three years. In th? common 
schools, too, the demand for music and 
its recognition as a valuable educational 
factor are growing rapidly. 

This movement wil! be further accelerat- 
ed if.the admirable paper on “The Function 
of Music” by President G. Stanley Hall of 
Clark University included in this volume 
receives the attention it deserves. He in- 
sists that “there is no subject, not one, 
in the high school and college curriculum 
that should be taken by so large a pro- 
portion of students.” And he gives his 
reasons for this large claim. Music, he 
maintains, is the language of the feelings 
Speech is the language of the intellect, 
but “the feelings are older and vaster. 
‘ We Americans are more prone than 
any other race to be defective in gemiit. 
more liable to have our emotional life grow 
sterile and desiccated. This it is the func- 
tion of music to restore, deepen, enlarge, 
intensify, and express.” President Hall 
once visited in Germany a school where a 
fifth grade class could sing for him any 
one of fifty chorals or folksongs by heart, 
but could not yet read notes. He advises 
American educators to relegate to the sec- 
ond or third place the technique that 4)! 
teachers tend to push to the foreground. 
On this point the doctors disagree. George 
W. Wilmot, while agreeing that pupils 
should be given good, wholesome, and 
beautiful songs, thinks that in some gram- 
mar schools there is not enough technical 
drill. This might be true were it the ob- 
ject of school music to give a training for 
a musical career, but in truth what music 
teaching in shools should accomplish is, as 
Prof. Charles H. Farnsworth points out, 
“to develop the capacity for the more in- 
tense enjoyment of music.” In other words, 
school music should not make musicians. 
of whom we have too many, but good lis- 
teners, of whom thereare too few. 

Among the other papers that will repay 





reading are Arthur Farwell’s on “The Re- 
lation of Folksong to American Musical 
Development,” and Hermann Klein’s on the 
National Association of Teachers of Sing- 
ing. Mr. Klein would have teachers of 
singing furnish, like the doctors, a cer- 
tificate of proficiency. Mention must also 
be made of Arthur Foot’s valuable lists 
of piano pieces and studies important for 
use in teaching. 





Singers and students of vocal art will be 
glad to know that Sir Charles Santley is 
about to bring out a new book, to be en- 
titled, “The Art of Singing.”’ 


Some years ago, E. Humperdinck, author 
of “Hansel und Gretel,’’ wrote some de- 
lightful incidental music to the play called 
“Die Kénigskinder,” another version of the 
story of the babes in- the woods. He has 
now set this story to music throughout, thus 
making a new opera. The score is said to 
be nearly completed. 


The young French composer, Raoul La- 
parra, seems to have been successful with 
his opera, ‘“‘La Habanera.” Four years ago 
this composer won the Grand Prix de Rome, 
but his opera is his first work that has at- 
tracted general attention. The story is one 
of jealousy and murder, but in the back- 
ground there is always the music of the 
habanera dance. As qa composer, Laparra 
does not follow the example of Debussy, 
who taboos melodies and coherent harmon- 
ies. He belongs rather to the school of 
Charpentier. 


Particular interest attaches to the last 
concerts to be given at Carnegie Hall this 
evening and Saturday afternoon by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. They will mark 
the last appearances of Dr. Karl Muck, who 
has won many admirers here, but who is 
obliged to resume his duties as principal 
conductor of the Berlin Royal Opera. 


The committee in charge of the Edward 
MacDowell Fund announces that it has 
completed its work. Total contributions 
to date, with interest, amount to $39,712.18. 
The expense of administration, together 
with the money paid on behalf of Mr. Mac- 
Dowell, amounts to $10,780, leaving a bal- 
ance of $28,932.18. This money, less some 
minor expenditures which have yet to be 
made, will be turned over to the Edward 
MacDowell Memorial Association, which has 
been formed to administer it in connec- 
tion with the MacDowell property in Peter- 
boro, N. H. 


Clara Anastasia Novello, Countess Gig- 
liucci, famous up to 1860 as a concert, op- 
era, and oratorio singer, died in Rome 
March 16. She was the daughter of the Eng- 
lish composer and organist, Vincent No- 
vello, and was born in 1818. In 1829 she 
became a pupil in the Paris Conservatoire, 
and in 1833, at her first public appearance 
as a singer, she won immediate success. 
Her operatic début was made at Padua 
in 1841, in “‘Semiramide.”’ Thenceforth, for 
nearly two decades, she was one of the most 
popular artists on the stage, in England 
as well as in Italy. She excelled in oratorio. 


Walter Slaughter, the English musician, 
died March 2, at the age of forty-eight. 
He had been conductor of the orchestra at 
various London theatres, and had written 
@ number of popular songs and eight 
operas. Among his songs were “The Dear 





Homeland,” “Fair Madolin,” and “My Wel- 
come”’; among his operas “‘Alice in Won- 
derland,” “‘Rose and Ring,’”’and “‘Lady Tat- 
ters.” 





Art. 





THE SPRING ACADEMY. 


Surely no carping critic, self appointed 
to safeguard oppressed and undiscovered 
genius, nor those chosen young vessels 
themselves—they are always young—can 
complain that the artist with a 
“tendency” has not been offered a fair 
chance at the exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design, open in this city from 
March 14 to April 18. In groups and sing- 
ly, on every hand, are examples of all the 
latest “‘movements” in art (and these are 
almost as changeable as the styles in bon- 
nets). And after a tour of the galleries 
one comes away with the memory of things 
one does not care for—perhaps to the ex- 
clusion of pictures which make a quieter 
appeal. Here are bold, bare transcripts, 
large and small, of nature in unesthetic 


moods, clamoring for attention; here 
is humanity in unlovely realism; 
“waves of ugliness,”’ impression- 


ism so called, or whatever is the latest 
cry—all are here. Here, too, fortunately, 
are many loving and intimate interpreta- 
tions of land and sea, the sky above them, 
and of men and women who live and have 
their being about us, painted by artists 
who do not insist on telling. in strident 
voices in this casual company all they 
Know the first time you meet them, but 
hold many a choice secret in reserve for 
the sympathetic listener. It is to these 
strongly individualistic painters and not to 
those who with perennial zeal pursue each 
fleeting whim and caprice that American 
art owes its increasing prestige at home 
and abroad. 

The Academy hitherto has usually, if not 
always, © excluded works which have been 
seen before on its walls or in other 
public exhibitions in the city. This year, 
however, with a liberality greater than the 
Academy has been credited with possess- 
ing, invitations were extended to many 
who have not of late, for one reason or 
another, been contributing. This has tend- 
ed to elevate the standard of the present 
exhibition. Not in years, if ever, has the 
average been so high. Doubtless, there are 
plenty of pictures that will concern but 
few observers, and there are not wanting 
also pictures that are entirely uninterest- 
ing—that is the fault partly of the system; 
but why dwell upon these when there is so 
much that is good to choose from? 

An unusual number of snow scenes im 
part an air of lightness to the galleries, 
and incidentally provoke wonder whether 
the landscapists are staying more in the 
country or whether the taste for snow is 
merely a “‘tendency.”” Among these snow 
pictures none is more vigorous than 
Jonas. Lie’s Heart of the Woods, in 
which there is no sign of last yéar’s life or 
next year’s rejuvenescence; all vitality 
seems drowned in the inky black pool in 
the foreground. Quite the opposite is the 
enimated glimpse of North River by George 
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TRUE AND FALSE MORAL !8SUES. 

In a time of much confused thought 
and loose talk about moral issues in pol- 
itics, the bills to extinguish gambling 
at race tracks, which Gov. Hughes has 
finally led a reluctant Legislature to ac- 
cept, furnish a plain and excellent test 
of the genuine and the insincere in such 
matters. The issue which they present 
is moral, because it has to do with a 
widespread public temptation and de- 
moralizing vice; and it is an issue which 
may properly be thrown into politics, 
because the organic law of the State 
enables the Legislature to act upon it 
by way of statute and penalty. First we 
have the moral agitation. It is directed 
to a specific evil. That evil can be de- 
limited. Thereupon, its relation to the 
lawmaking power comes under discus- 
sion, and it is found that ample author- 
ity exists to deal with the immoral con- 
ditions by a law which can unquestion- 
ably be enforced. It is a typical case of 
a true moral issue. 

These race-track bills, now happily on 
their way to enactment at Albany, stand 
in marked contrast with certain pro- 
jects of legislation that are put for- 
ward as moral. We hear a great deal 
about the “moral awakening” that has 
taken place within the past few years. 
It is a consequence of it, we are told, 
that State Legislatures, and particularly 
Congress, are called upon to undertake 
all sorts of new legislation aimed at eco- 
nomic or social ills. But mere vague 
complaint, however loud, is not neces- 
sarily moral. To raise a great outcry 
and produce dissatisfaction and unrest 
by incessant clamor, without once mak- 
ing precise the public evil to be attack- 
ed, or explaining the weapons that are 
to be used against it, is often to do the 
commonwealth disservice. Complaints 
should always lead to cure. If the con- 
scientious public man cannot isolate and 
defire the bad condition which he wishes 
to remedy, and next show accurately the 
legal means by which it is feasible to 
proceed, then he should generally hold 
his peace. The demagogue will not, of 
course, because his stock in trade is to 
cry aloud; and the more undefined his 
charges and the more inarticulate his 
shouts, the better he gets on. 

There is no occasion to condemn agi- 
tation, provided it has a specific cause 
and a clear purpose. Even noisy agita- 
tion has to be tolerated, in an age when 
some men will not believe that you are 
in earnest unless you scream. Burke 
said that we must not object to clamor 
when we could not deny the abuse. But 
when we speak, politically, of an abuse, 
we should always mean something which 
exists in political conditions, and wh'c 
can be done away with by ordinary po- 
litical tools. There are abuses which 


have their root in the weakness of hu- 
man nature. They exist under any form 
of government, and are independent of 





any. Matters of personal habit and in- 
dividual tendency and practice are often 
grossly offensive, shocking to contem- 
plate and degrading in their effects; yet 
they are private, not public, abuses, be- 
eause there is no way of reaching them 
by public law. 

Any statesman who asserts that his 
proposals involve moral issues, exposes 
himself to a searching trial both of his 
intellectual soundness and his personal 
sincerity. It will not long be hidden if 
he is a shallow thinker; and if he shirks 
the logical results of his arguments, we 
know what to think of the genuineness 
of his devotion to reform. There has 
been, for example, much thundering in 
the political heavens about “swollen for- 
tunes.” They have been held up as a 
grievous wrong, their possessors have 
been described as little better than crim- 
inals, and the urgent duty of the hour 
has been declared to be to devise some 
means of mulcting them heavily. But 
this is a case, first of all, for clear 
thinking. Swollen fortunes may or may 
not be a bad thing, in their rublic ef- 
fects—and it is only with their public 
effects that the legislator can deal. If 
they are the fruit of political corrup- 
tion; if they are law-made; if they rep- 
resent purchased privilege; if they grow 
out of the prostitution of governmental 
powers to private gain—then, indeed, we 
have a definite public evil. But what is 
the houest way to deal with it? Is it by 
vague denunciation and loud but empty 
threats? Will the statesman, as dis- 
tinct from the demagogue, conient him- 
self with railing at the inequality of for- 
tunes, stirring up every sort and degree 
of class hatred thereby, without once 
pointing out the steps that may be taken 
to undo the wrong? We think not. We 
think that any public man, with a clear 
head and an honest heart, who studies 
the problems of inordinate wealth in 
this country, will be driven to the con- 
clusion that he can do only one thing to 
take the sting out of it. He can abol- 
ish the wealth-creating privileges con- 
ferred upon certain individuals by law. 
When he sees, for example, a tariff law 
which as good as places millions in the 
pockets of favored individuals, he wil! 
set his hand to the work of striking 
out such iniquities from the public stat- 
utes. A really sincere and firm states- 
man would be ashamed to prate about 
“swollen fortunes,” yet, for party rea- 
sons, to refrain from saying one word 
about the protective duties that made so 
many of them possible. 

As against such indefinite and incon- 
clusive proceedings, under the name of 
a moral issue, the course of Gov. Hughes 
in connection with the bills to do away 
with public gambling, stands out in- 
structively. He singled out his abuse. 
He showed that it was clearly remedia- 
ble by law. Then he bent himself to 
such an explanation and advocacy of the 
reform he desired, that public sentiment 





was powerfully evoked. The best people 
of the State let it be known that they 
were with him. The whole was a fine 
example of a real moral issue at work. 
It should be an encouragement to po- 
litical reformers everywhere, while hav- 
ing its plain warnings for self-seeking 
and trumpery politicians. 





GERMANY’S LAW AGAINST SPECU- 
LATION. 

The Hepburn bill to impose a prohibi- 
tive tax on “margin” transactions, taken 
witk the President’s investigation of 
stock-gambling, makes instructive a re- 
view of similar legislation in Germany. 
The results of the Bourse Law of 1896 
and of subsequent legislation raising 
the listing tax on exchange securities 
and imposing a transfer tax on each 
sale, must be construed, however, in the 
light of two considerations. One is the 
peculiar constitution of the Berlin 
Bourse, where, prior to 1896, securities 
were commonly bought and sold “for the 
account,” or monthly settlement. The 
other is the tempering effect which the 
easy resort to foreign exchanges was 
bound to have on the speculative cur- 
rent whose outlet was not choked up, 
but merely diverted into other channels. 

The Bourse Law of 1896 was the out- 
come of flagrant dishonesty which had 
come to light in transactions going back 
to 1891. The government appointed a 
commission of investigation, which ren- 
dered a well-sifted report with conserv- 
ative recommendations in November, 
1893. The bills drafted for parliamen- 
tary approval went far beyond the pro- 
jected remedies suggested by the com- 
mission, and the Agrarians loaded the 
measures down still further with an ab- 
solute prohibition of time dealings in 
grain on the produce exchanges. Sim- 
ilar in purpose and spirit was the pro- 
vision which forbade future dealings in 
the securities of mining and industrial 
companies. The purpose which animat- 
ed both the big landlords and the large. 
industrial proprietors was to abolish the 
low prices in produce and in ‘ndustrial 
shares, which they alleged resulted 
from short sales. Another peculiarity of 
the Bourse Law was the attempt to keep. 
“lambs” out of the market by provid- 
ing an official register in which specu- 
lators had to enter their names on pen- 
alty of having contracts non-enforceable 
at law. It was naively supposed that a 
book in which one must write himself 
down, not an ass—or not an ass only— 
but a gambler, would deter many who 
would not hesitate to speculate sub rosa. 
Besides these provisions, there was a 
cumbrous system of regulation, inspec- 
tion, checks, and balances by the dozen, 
to make up a good dose of paternal regi- 
mentation. 

The effect of the law was most quick- 
ly felt in the produce exchanges. The- 
Berlin dealers in produce, who had pre- 
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viously occupied one section of the 
Bourse proper, proceeded to abandon 
their wonted place of business, and mi- 
grated to a neighboring variety theatre, 
appropriately called the Fairy Palace. 
Here, without the formal rules of ex- 
change business, as to official fixation 
of prices and stipulations for contract 
enforcement, they proceeded to “enjoy 
the angry gods” both of the scandalized 
bureaucracy and the outraged Agrarians. 
The official register they let severely 
alone, and took their chances on their 
contracts for future delivery. Furious 
interpellations of the Ministry resulted 
in a tardy administrative order to the 
Fairy Palace to qualify as a produce 
exchange. This order was contemptu- 
ously neglected, with the result that the 
ever-faithful Polizei made a descent on 
the palace on June 11, 1897, and nailed 
it up. Driven from their refuge, some 
of the more persistent dealers ingeni- 
ously rented an abandoned hospital. 
Here they set up pseudo-offices in the 
stalls or booths which communicated 
with the central corridors, and contend- 
ed that they were doing, not an ex- 
change business, but exchanges in their 
own private counting-houses. 

Soon, the grain trade of the empire 
had become seriously disrupted. Pro- 
duce exchanges in some of the small- 
er cities had closed, and reliable prices 
for future delivery were not quotable. 
The only persons to benefit were local 
dealers, who gave the farmers less for 
their grain, and charged the millers 
more. The middleman’s profit, more 
over, was fairly legitimate, as he now 
carried the risks attendant upon hold- 
ing the stocks he purchased. As if to 
point the revenge which the produce 
brokers had taken on the community, 
the Minister of War complained of the 
danger confronting the nation. He could 
not obtain guaranty of large deliveries, 
and pointed out that a war emergency 
would leave the army administration in 
a grave plight. The Minister of Com- 
merce approached the grain dealers, and 
on April 2, 1900, the Berlin Produce Ex- 
change welcomed back its long-lost sons. 
The government shamefacedly recogniz- 
ed their right to deal in futures and to 
publish time quotations. The only con- 
cessions made by the grain dealers was 
to accept representatives of the grain 
interest on their maneging board, and 
to print “For actual grain” on their 
sales memoranda. Thus the dangers of 
“paper wheat” were cured by a paper- 
phrase. 

In the security market the prohibition 
of time dealings in the leading indus- 
trials resulted mainly in changing the 
form but not the essence of specula- 
tion in these stocks. Cash transactions 
superseded the older dealings “for the 
account,” and the ups and downs of 
prices were, if anything, intensified by 
the change. This change had also the 
effect of concentrating the business in 





the hands of the large Berlin banks. 
Unlike our banks, these institutions do 
a large brokerage business ‘n stocks 
and in the issue of securities. They are 
also permitted to “match orders.” If 
they receive buying and selling orders 
in the same security, they simply make 
the transfer, and exact commissions 
from both principals. Hence, the larger 
the bank, the larger the gain. from this 
process; and the greater the specula- 
tion for immediate delivery, the great- 
er the facilities the big banks can afford 
by reason of their large cash holdings. 
Between 1897 and 1900 a carnival of 
stock speculation prevailed in Berlin— 
which demonstrated the ineffectual char- 
acter of the Bourse Law as a preventive 
of speculation. 

The more recent heavy listing and 
transfer taxes have had the result of 
driving certain kinds of specu!ation to 
foreign exchanges, and of lessening in 
some degree residual speculation at 
home. But German experience seems 
clearly to show the general utility of 
grain futures, the inadequacy of law to 
lessen seriously a speculative mania, 
and the ease with which speculation mi- 
grates to foreign exchanges. Whether 
the incidental lessening of speculation is 
worth purchasing at the cost of demoral- 
izing quotations and penalizing the le- 
gitimate investor and the legitimate bus- 
iness of the speculative “hedge,” is more 
than questionable. 








ENGLISH AND OTHER TEACHING. 

The fact is brought out by a corre 
spondent in another column, that teach- 
ers of English composition frequently 
get more hindrance than help from 
their colleagues in other subjects. Par- 
ents as well as professors in college wax 
eloquent over the lack of eloquence, and 
even of correct speech, in the rising 
generation, and declare that the whole 
tribe of teachers of English are too 
much occupied with the beauties of liter- 
ature and the difference between Car- 
lyle’s and Macaulay’s views of Boswell 
to drill their pupils in spelling, punctua- 
tion, and the rudiments of grammar. As 
we have recently pointed out, too many 
teachers think that literary criticism is 
a possible and fit occupation for chil- 
dren of tender years; but, as our corre- 
spoudent shows, teachers of English are 
more often the sufferers than the sin- 
ners. ‘Who can inculcate a belief that 
bad spelling and slovenly sentences are 
a sign of illiteracy when teachers of the 
classics, which are extolled as the very 
headspring of culture, and teachers of 
science, which is proclaimed the only 
begetter of modern thought, look on 
blunders in English as slips into which 
any educated man, even they them- 
selves in moments of preoccupation, may 
fall? And from the other point of view, 
what is the pardonable confusion be 
tween their and there to a man who 





must impress the quantities of Latin 
vowels or the accents of Greek verbs on 
unwil.ing young barbarians? Or why 
should one whose thought is given to 
the eternal laws of gravitation and of 
the conservation of energy have to think 
of such ephemera as clearness and neat- 
ness of exposition? If a pupil gets an 
exact command of the grammar and 
archeology of Cesar and Virgil, and 
learns to do experiments in physics and 
chemistry without bungling, why should 
he be bothered with a trifle like spell- 
ing, which business men now entrust to 
stenographers, or with such decorative 
graces as accuracy and facility of ex- 
pression? 

But, seriously, the fact that in many 
schools the ordinary decencies of writ- 
ten style are held to concern one teach- 
er alone is a crying scandal. Merely 
from the point of view of waste of mo- 
ney it calls for a remedy: why pay for 
instruction in a subject when it is cer- 
tain that the effect of that instruction 
will be nullified by mere inattention and 
carelessness on the part of other teach- 
ers? The other teachers, it may be said, 
have enough to do to keep their own 
houses swept without cleaning up after 
the department of English. The answer 
is that children are remarkably like 
their elders both in their inability to do 
things that are not required of them, 
and in their ability to do the same things 
under the spur. If a child knows that 
bad spelling and abortive sentences mean 
a failure and extra work in history, 
geography, or translation, he will spell 
and write better in all h’s courses. Thus 
the expense of training him in English 
will be greatly lessened. 

The economy of money is the least 
consideration, however. The evil to be 
met is the squandering of time and ef- 
fort in schools where there is no such 
coéperation. Modern teaching proceeds 
on the formation of habit through con- 
stant repetitions of the same acts, whe 
ther mental or bodily; and it recognizes 
that irregularities in the repetition in- 
definitely postpone the formation of the 
mental grooves which make for facility 
and accuracy of execution. Now, just in 
so far as a child is allowed to write 
carelessly in other subjects, just so far 
is he hindered in acquiring the habit- 
ual, unthinking command of his mother 
tongue. What he gains in one hour he 
throws out of window in the next. 
The truth is that formal exercises in 
English composition are likeiy to be 
come artificial and wholly detached from 
the pupil’s interests, either in play or 
study, and in so far forth almost use- 
less, The study of ancient «nd mod- 
ern languages, however, might inci- 
dentally be made an almost ideal drill 
in the choice of the exact word and 
in the construction of vertebrate sen- 
tences; but nine times out of ten it is 
not. Reports on laboratory experiments 
and other work in the sciences might 
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be models of clear and orderly exposi- 
tion; but they seldom are. Every teach- 
er of English in a college is familiar 
with the way in which the ablative ab- 
solute clings to freshman and sopho- 
more English; and it is obvious that a 
boy who in his exercises in history or 
physics has put every sentence into a 
separate paragraph will not think of 
paragraphs as a natural and useful tool 
of expression. Children who have been 
thus neglected, instead of growing up 
with the habit of easy and efficient ex- 
pression, must work out what they have 
to say by laborious application of rules 
and canons which ought to have become 
second nature. Such a dissipation of 
energy would be laughable if it were not 
so deplorable. 

Much may be done by active and in- 
telligent principals and _  superinten- 
dents. Definite requirement of good Eng- 
lish in all classes, followed up by joint 
meetings of departments in a school, 
would help to impress the minds of in- 
different teachers of other subjects. And 
in the selection of new teachers, insis- 
tence that correctness In the use of their 
own language is the beginning of wis- 
dom, without which none will be either 
called or chosen, would do still more. 
Men and women who look forward to 
teaching would then have to take some 
pains with their own style. Certainly, 
school committees and superintendents 
would be justified in placing « reason- 
able command of Engiish style on an 
equality with a grounding in the prin- 
ciples of pedagogy. Eventually, both 
schools and colleges should aspire to 
putting into practice the admirable sys- 
tem for some years in force at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, by 
which the teachers of any subject may 
at any time send the writer of a sloven- 
ly report or thesis back to the depart- 
ment of English for further instruction. 
This is the surest remedy; for it as- 
sumes that the one universa: accom: 
plishment of the educated man is a com- 
mand of the resources of his own lan- 
guage. But in the meantime our schools 
should look to their harness, and make 
sure that the very process of teaching a 
boy Latin or physics or history does not 
contribute to making him illiterate in 
the use of his mother tongue. The truth 
is that if all the teachers did their duty 
toward English, the special teacher of 
English composition would be a super- 
fluity. 








AMUSEMENT AT THE ABNORMAL. 


The proposed banishment of “freaks” 
from one of the circuses has been the 
occasion of much genial comment. Re- 
gret has been expressed for their de- 
parture, as if they had really been old 
friends. To some it may have seemed 
that, having no immemorial pantomime, 
this nation had made the circus “annex” 
provide a substitute, so that the human 





skeleton was our Pierrot, the fat lady 
our Columbine, and the tattooed man 
our Harlequin. If such were the case, 
then the freaks would be eutitled to 
sympathy as victims of a prosaic and 
commercial age. 

Yet, in fact, it is neither lack of imag- 
ination nor commercialism that is driv- 
ing the freaks from their comfortable 
position. _They were doomed from the 
day when the public began to realize 
what they really were. The passing of 
the freaks is not a casual incident in the 
history of the circus, but a striking 
illustration of the tendency which 
has been in progress for centuries to- 
ward the humanizing of our amuse- 
ments. Even in the case of the freaks 
the change has really not been sudden. 
The odd and uncanny men and women 
who will one day be forced to depend 
for livelihood on the few remaining 
dime museums are natural prodigies. A 
few generations ago such human curi- 
osities were manufactured by abomin- 
ably cruel processes. In recent years, 
however, the armless and legless man, 
to obtain an engagement, must have 
been born that way, not maimed in in- 
fancy. Incidentally, he was all the more 
of a rarity, since demand was not al- 
lowed to create supply. But even a man- 
ager who had no hand in the man’s 
mutilation would find it unprofitable to 
exhibit one who was simply the victim 
of barbarity. Managers, also, found out 
long ago that their attractions must be 
sane. An idiot might be ever so fan- 
tastically framed; it would not do to 
exhibit him on the platform. The freaks 
might be, and usually were, of a low 
grade of intelligence, like the giant who 
nearly turned a press-agent’s farce into 
a tragedy by refusing to sign his own 
bail-bond when arrested, for fear that 
he was giving away his children, but 
they were not actual “defectives.” 

To that extent there was a reaction 
long ago against making public sport 
of what was merely pathological. The 
perception that, apart from mentality, 
freakishness itself was generally a dis- 
ease, has finished the work. The giant, 
for example, when considered as a phys- 
ical superman, or even as the villain of 
the nursery tales, was worth going to 
see. But we are taught now that he is 
not a superman, but the victim of a 
disease which in other forms kills after 
horrible disfigurement, that something 
at the base of his brain is responsible 
for the extraordinary and disproportion- 
ate growth, that the giant is usually sick- 
ly, dies young, and is inferior to an able- 
bodied man of ordinary size in any test 
that involves sustained effort. Just so 
when the patrons of the circus realize 
that the human pincushion, the elastic- 
skinned man, the blue man, the dog- 
faced boy, and their ilk are ail victims 
of rare diseases with ten-syllabled names 
of Greek origin, and that, in all proba- 
bility, other sufferers, who are unwilling 





to exhibit their afflictions, are under 
treatment by physicians, these, too, lose 
most of their fascination. 

The most obvious parallel, of course, 
is the changed sentiment toward insan- 
ity. To spend a merry afternoon at the 
madhouse watching the antics of the 
maniacs in their chains seemed natural 
and reasonable to civilized Englishmen 
not so many generations ago. It has 
become absolutely unthinkable. In spite 
of certain ingenious critics, we cannot 
even conceive of Ophelia and Lear 
as comic characters. Nor do we go 
joyously to public executions. No 
town is likely again to receive such a 
title as “merry Carlisle” because of the 
exceptional activity of its gibbets. Sen- 
Sation-seekers are excluded, so far as 
possible, from such places as morgues 
and prisons. So, sometimes by a grad- 
ual change of the attitude of substan- 
tially the whole public, sometimes by 
regulations which are supported by the 
sound sense of the community, though 
large numbers of the more or less mor- 
bidly-minded would disregard them if 
they could, the humane evolution goes 
on. 

Not the least interesting phase of it 
is to be traced in the history of sport. 
The gaudium certaminis, perhaps, could 
not be eradicated from the human 
breast. Certainly, it has not been. In- 
terest in contests as contests is as high 
as it ever was, yet many forms of com- 
petition which were once popular, from 
gladiatorial shows to cock-fighting, have 
been put under the ban of the law. Some 
persons, to be sure, consider such restric- 
tions merely puritanical, and quote ap- 
provingly Macaulay’s comment that the 
original objection to bear-baiting was 
that it gave pleasure to the sectators. 
The line, however, has corsistently been 
drawn, not with reference to the degree, 
but to the kind of pleasure. The sports 
which have been interdictec are those in 
which the element of cruelty is para- 
mount over the contest itself. As there 
is no intoxication more destructive than 
that of cruelty, other entertainments 
lose their zest to the spectator who has 
seen swordsmen carve each other to the 
vitals, heretics burned at the stake, or 
even game-cocks stab each othe: to death 
with steel gaffs. When the “punish- 
ment” arouses more interest than the 
rivalry of the contestants, the spectator 
of wholesome instincts, even though he 
himself be carried along in the excite- 
ment, knows that the danger line has 
been passed. So the more cruel sports 
have one after another been outlawed. 

There is, in fact, sound reason behind 
every one of the efforts to get rid of the 
morbid and unwholesome in our life. 
That practices which once attracted no 
attention “get on our nerves” to-day is 
not a sign of weakness, but of sensibili- 
ties more intelligently directed. When 
there is so much, in the drama and else- 
where, to indicate a lowering of taste, 
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there may be compensations in noting 
these thoroughly healthy tendencies. 








PARIS BOOKNOTES—HISTORY. 
Paris, February 29. 


The fullest publishing season of Paris, 
in quantity and in quality, is the 
month before Lent. The number of new 
books, which, if not all serious, are 
certainly not frivolous, is astonish- 
ing. Somewhere there must be readers 
numerous enough to warrant the publica- 
tion of books, for example, on history, 
which take up the full space of the present 
letter. Many times as many more are 
omitted, because they are of local inter- 
est only. The most interesting concern 
France; and, not to lose ourselves in the 
number of them, let us take them in the 
order of the centuries of which they treat. 

“L’Enfance de Paris” by Marcel Poéte, 
curator of the City of Paris Library, nar- 
rates intelligibly, with due reference to re- 
maining antiquities, the making of Paris 
and its growth from prehistoric origins 
to the time of Philip Augustus, wall-build- 
er of its adult age. Joseph Bédier, succes- 
sor of Gaston Paris at the Collége de 
France, publishes the first of three volumes 
on “Les Légendes epiques,”’ studies in the 
formation of the chansons de geste; the 
present volume deals with the Cycle of 
Guillaume d’Orange. The third volume of 
the posthumous ‘“Mélanges linguistiques” 
of Gaston Paris, treats of the French lan- 
guage with etymological notes; it has 
been edited by Mario Roques. Professor 
Ch. V. Langlois of the Sorbonne publishes 
a readable, handy volume on “La Vie en 
France au moyen age,”’ made up of properly 
chosen and ordered extracts from medieval 
moralists, just as his previous book on 
French society of the thirteenth century 
was taken from ten romances of adventure. 
Octave Galtier, in his “Stienne Dolet,” 
tries to give an authentic and moderate ac- 
count of the life, work, character, and 
beliefs of that very debatable martyr of 
the surging Renaissance, round whcse 
statue advanced thinkers of the Paris 
populace wrangle yearly. 

The new volume of the Collection his- 
torique illustrée is devoted to Fouquet, 
faance minister of Louis XIV., with a 
predominating feminine interest from the 
Duchesse de La Valliére, Henriette of Eng- 
land, Marie Mancini, and others less known; 
A. Savine and Fr. Bournand are the compe- 
tent compilers. In the series of Femmes 
galantes du XVIIe siécle, the new volume 
deals with the society of précieusesa im- 
mortalized by Moliére and their leading 
light, Madame de La Suze, who has a pa- 
thetic interest from her Protestantism and 
descent from Coligny of St. Bartholomew 
fame. Another Court lady of the grand 
monarque, who has a detestable reputa- 
tion heightened by Frantz Funck-Brentano’s 
book and Sardou’s play of this winter, finds 
a defender with the courage of strong con- 
victions in Jean Lemoine’s “Madame de 
Montespan et la légende des poisons.” He 
follows fiercely on the trail of Louvois, 
whom he accuses of having built up the 
whole charge of Black Masses and child 
sacrifices against the King’s favorite. As 
in most French causes célébres, the ques- 
tion must be reduced to the value of evi- 
dence, which is mainly that of confessed 
poisoners. Jules Lemaitre, in the Conféren- 





ces which are preparing his new book, takes 
up the supposed contamination of Racine 
in the same affair. To this reign also be- 
long the “Mélanges et dccuments A l’oc- 
easion du 2e centenaire de Mabillon,”’ the 
Benedictine founder of so much histori- 
cal research. The three principal erudite 
bodies connected with him—the Biblio- 
théque du Roi (now the National Library), 
the Bollandists, and the Académie des In- 
scriptions—united last year with the Bene- 
dictine Order in doing his memory honor. 

Lighter echoes of the next reign are 
heard in Letainturier-Fradin’s “La Camar- 
go,” the life of a Belgian danseuse of the 
Paris Opera of the day (1710-1770). Her 
portrait was painted by Lancret and it is 
her imperishable glory to have been the 
first to do an entrechat 4 quatre, that is, 
strike her feet four times together during 
a single leap into the air; a century later 
her successsors pretend to an entrechat @ 
quatorze, but this is mere revolutionary 
acrobatics and not the aristocratic ballet- 
dancing of the Old Régime. Richard Wad- 
dington, an historian who sits in the French 
Senate, devotes his fourth volume of “La 
Guerre de sept ans” to the diplomatic and 
military history of the years 1760-1761 (the 
battle of Torgau and the Pacte de Famille). 
In this struggle, the France of Louis XV., 
following the lead of Madame de Pompa- 
dour’s vanity, joined Austria against Fred- 
erick the Great, embroiled herself with 
England, and lost Canada and India for 
ever, and formed the Trust of the Bourbons, 
which resulted in such far-off things as the 
suppression of the Jesuits, French help for 
American Independence, the warding off of 
England from Florida and Louisiana, and 
the saving to Spain of the Philippines—all 
with present-day results for the United 
States, not to speak of Anglo-Saxon civiliza- 
tion, Prussian hegemony, and Latin coun- 
ter-Bourbon Revolution. M. Waddington’s 
volumes, which have been crowned by the 
Institut de France, of course limit them- 
selves to a painstaking study at first hand. 

In lighter vein again, but with shadows 
cast before from the tragedy to which cal- 
umny led the way, we have “Les Amoureux 
de la Reine Marie-Antoinette,” compiled 
by Henri d’Alméras, from the Royalist and 
Revolutionary pamphlets of the time, with 
a valuable bibliography. Victor du Bled, 
another industrious collector, devotes the 
sixth series of his anecdotes concerning 
French society from the sixteenth to the 
twentieth century to the subject of doctors 
before and after 1789 and to “L’Amour au 
18e siacle.”” The endless publication of 
Revolutionary documents, lives, and me- 
moirs goes on profitably. A new reproduc- 
tion of contemporary books—L’Elite de la 
Révolution—leads off with the complete 
works of Saint-Just, with introduction and 
notes by Ch. Vellay. Henry Furgeot’s “‘Le 
Marquis de Saint-Huruge (1738-1801)” gives 
the significant adventures of one of the 
men who made the Revolution triumph in 
Europe as Généralissime of the Sans-Cu- 
lottes. The first volume of the Etudes sur 
la Contre-Révolution begins the career of 
one whose whole life was a long kaleido- 
scope of adventure—‘“La Vie et les con- 
spirations de Jean, Baron de Batz (1754- 
1793),”" written from unpublished sources 
by his descendant, the present Baron de 
Batz. Another book, which in like wise 
makes us understand how Alexandre Du- 
mas’s romance is truest to history as it 





really happened, is “La Guerre de Vendée 
(1793-1796)""—lively souvenirs of the Com- 
tesse de La Bouére, published by her 
daughter-in-law, with a preface by Mar- 
quis Costa de Beauregard of the French 
Academy. The same historical Academi- 
cian introduces the quite new reminis- 
cences of a Bourbon follower, who chose 
for many modern years to forget nothing 
and to learn nothing—‘Une Fidéle—La 
Marquise Lage de Volude (1764-1842)"—un- 
published documents that see the light 
thanks to the Comtesse de Reinbach-Fous- 
semagne. 

The entertaining Jean de Bonnefon has 
turned from his No-Popery tracts to prove 
that “Le Baron de Richemont’’ was the 
real surviving son of Louis XVI., and that 
the claimant now in honor, Naundorff, ap- 
propriated the other’s proofs and papers 
after his death. This question of the lost 
Dauphin has never been so discussed as 
now; an entire letter would not suffice to 
tell in order all that is published, includ- 
ing the special periodical review for a sort 
of lost-Dauphin (Naundorffian) society. 
Last week Ernest Daudet, the most erudite 
of Restoration historians, showed con- 
clusively that Louis XVIII., when first 
King, must have believed in the demise. 
The common opinion, which is all but 
proved, is that the hapless child really ‘‘es- 
caped” from the prison of the Temple, per- 
haps only to die before he could be of use 
to any one. 

A book of prime importance for the un- 
derstanding of Napoleon is the “Mémoires 
du Baron Fain,” who was the Emperor’s 
first Secrétaire du Cabinet, edited with in- 
troduction and notes by the author’s grand- 
son, an artillery officer of the Third Re- 
public; it is the day-by-day observation of 
an intelligent subordinate dominated by an 
admired master. G. Duchéne describes for 
all who interest themselves in the proud- 
est Imperial monument of .Paris the his- 
tory and architecture of the Arc de Tri- 
omphe, and the surrounding Place de I’R- 
toile, whose symmetry has of late been so 
sadly broken by great Americanizing ho- 
tels; the book belongs to the series Bib- 
liothéque du vieux Paris. A piece of his- 
tory, where religion gave a trend to poli- 
tics, lasting until now—Liberal Catholic- 
ism from 1828 to 1834—is the subject of 
Abbé Charles Boutard’s second volume on 
“‘Lamennais: sa vie et ses doctrines.” 

We come next to the Second Empire, 
with André Lebey’s “Louis Napoléon Bon- 
aparte et la Révolution de 1848,” from un- 
published sources. Adolphe Lair of the 
Academic family publishes, also from new 
documents, anecdotes and reminiscences of 
“L’'Institut de France et !e Second Em- 
pire.” Two yolumes of the technical mil- 
itary history of the War of 1870-1, in 
course of publication by the historic sec- 
tion of the French General Army Staff, 
deal with the besieging of Metz, the maps 
and original documents forming a volume 
separately. 

The present Third Republic is represent- 
ed among these historical documents by 
“La Séparation (1904-5)"—speeches of Ar- 
istide Briand during the discussion of the 
law which proposed to separate Church 
and State, and of which he was the Parlia- 
mentary reporter. His still more im- 
portant later discourses, when he was min- 
ister, charged with executing the law, are 
to appear in a second volume. The pub- 
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lication shows all the wonderful qualities 
of the patient and ready debater. It seems 
designed to defend M. Briand in his great 
labors, since their constructive part has 
been made impracticable by Catholics giv- 
ing up their church property rather than 
submit. 

Apart from French history, there are a 
few books which ought particularly to in- 
terest American readers. One is the “La 
Question d’extréme orient,’ by E. Driault, 
a specialist; another is “Le Partage de 
l’océanie,” by H. Russier, who has been 
director of public instruction in  Indo- 
China. “Le Protestantisme au Japon,” 
by Raoul Allier of the Paris Faculty of 
Protestant Theology, should appeal to an 
especially large public; for the first time, 
perhaps, it sums up the history and results 
of missionary enterprise, much of which 
has been American. Ss. D. 








NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


In the Addenda to P. K. Foley’s “American 
Authors,” the compiler records an edition 
of Longfellow’s “Hanging of the Crane,” 
square 16mo, Boston, 1874, and says: “A 
privately printed issue, of not more than 
fifty copies, for presentation by the author.” 
No copy has ever turned up in the market, 
nor has it, so far as we know, ever been 
accurately described. Longfellow’s friend, 
Samuel Ward, had “‘negociated” the sale of 
the poem to his “trotting friend Bonner,” 
the price paid being $3,000, besides $1,000 
more for some charity in which Mr. Ward 
was interested. It was first published in 
the New York Ledger, March 28, 1874. This 
private issue had been put in type prob- 
ably in January. It is a 16mo, consisting 
of title and pp. 3-16 of text. The title 
reads: “The | Hanging of the Crane. | By ! 
Henry W. Longfellow. | Boston: | James R. 
Osgood and Company. | 1874.” Only two 
copies can now be traced, and it is not 
probable that more than ten were printed. 
Although it was copyrighted, no copy is 
now in the Library of Congress. One was 
probably sent to the Ledger, and one, we 
know, to Routledge & Sons, London, for the 
use of their artists if they should wish to 
get out an illustrated edition. Instead, 
however, Routledge put the book in type 
in form similar to the author's own private 
issue. The copy in the British Museum 
was received May 6, 1874. That was ac- 
tually the first published edition, as the 
book did not come out in this country until 
November, 1874, and the title is dated 
1875. 

Longfellow’s poem “Keramos” was writ- 
ten in the spring and summer of 1877 and 
first published in Harper’s Magazine for De- 
cember of that year. That there was a pri- 
vately printed issue, preceding the appear- 
ance in the magazine, seems to have beep 
totally unknown to collectors until it was 
discovered by the late J. Chester Chamber- 
lain. The private issue is an octavo pam- 
phlet of twelve pages, without title, but 
with the word “Keramos” at the top of 
page 1. The poem was collected, with oth- 
ers, in a volume the next year. 

After the school children of Cambridge 
had presented the chair made from the 


“spreading chestnut tree,”” which formerly 
stood before the blacksmith shop on Brat- 
tle Street, Longfellow had his poem “From 
My Arm-Chair” printed as a leaflet, each 





copy in an envelope, to be given to chil- 
dren who came to see him and to sit in the 
chair. This issue was printed before its 
appearance in the Cambridge newspapers, 
where it was first published. Of this leaflet 
two or three copies have come upon the 
market. Mr. Chamberlain secured the one 
given to George W. Greene, and Mr. Wake- 
man has the McKee copy. 

Earlier in the year another leaflet poem 
had been privately printed, and -it has 
heretofore remained undescribed. Bayard 
Taylor had died on December 19, 1878. A 
few days later Longfellow wrote the verses 
beginning 

Dead he lay among his books, 


and the first week in January, 1879, a few 
copies were printed. Longfellow intended 
to read the poem at the memorial meeting 
to Taylor held January 10, but instead, the 
poem was read by Dr. Holmes. It is a lit- 
tle four-page leaflet (the last page blank) 
measuring 6% by 4% inches. Only two 
copies now seem traceable. 

One other private leaflet deserves men- 
tion—Longfellow’s poem “‘Noél,” written in 
French, to send with a Christmas present 
of a basket of wine to Professor Agassiz 
in 1864. This little pamphlet, which was al- 
so noted by Mr. Foley in his Addenda, con- 
sists of title and pp. 3-8 of text. Five 
copies can now be traced. One appeared 
twice in New York auction rooms, the first 
time in March, 1900, with a collection of 
furniture, books, and curiosities of all sorts 
sold as the collection of Salmon P. Chase 
and his daughter Kate Chase Sprague. It 
was bound in with two other French books, 
and was described in the catalogue as fol- 


lows: ‘“‘Souvestre, Emile. Confessicas d'un 
Ouvrier, about Le Progress, Longfellow’s 
Noél, 1864, in 1 vol., 12mo. half calf.” 


All but hidden in this curious entry, it 
was recognized by one bidder only, who 
bought the volume for $1.25. Then it was 
acquired by William Harris Arnold, whu 
had it bound by the Club Bindery; and in 
his sale Mr. Chamberlain paid $55 for it. 
Mr. Chamberlain also acquired the copy 
given by Longfellow to George W. Greene. 

Still another first edition of Longfellow 
has recently been unearthed. In the sale 
catalogue of Charles B. Foote’s American 
first editions was listed a copy of Longfel- 
low’s posthumously published “Michael An- 
gelo” with a London imprint and the date 
1883, instead of 1884, that of the regular 
American first edition. The book was de- 
scribed in the Foote catalogue as “indif- 
ferently printed, probably put in 
type for the purpose of securing copyrigh 
in England.” After vain search in the Brit- 
ish Museum and elsewhere the Foote copy 
was traced and examined. It proves to be 
an interesting and valuable piece, printed 
from the types of the Atlantic Monthly, but 
with altered page numbers and with other 
typographical changes. It brought only $1.25 
in the Foote sale, but is easily worth fifty 
times that sum. 

These notes, we may add, are from proof- 
sheets of the bibliography of Longfellow, 
which Mrs. Chamberlain is having prepared 
as a memorial to her husband. 

in the “‘Varick Court of Inquiry” printed 
by the Bibliophile Society of Boston, Prot. 
Albert Bushnell Hart uses certain manu- 
script material obtained by a Western col- 
lector from the Varick family. It cannot be 
said that the papers give any additional in- 





formation on the treason of Arnold, but 
they are interesting for the side-lights 
thrown upon some of the persons connect- 
ed with Arnold at the time. Varick dis- 
liked Arnold’s intercourse with Joshua Hett 
Smith and sought the aid of Mrs. Arnold 
to bring it to an end; he even insulted 
Smith when a guest at Arnold’s table. Var- 
ick also believed that Arnold was disposing 
of the public stores for his own advantage; 
but no suspicion of participating in the 
treason ever attached to Varick. His arrest 
and examination were matters of form, and 
the manner in which Washington communi- 
cated the fact that he was under arrest 
showed the magnanimity of the general. 
Varick’s picture of Mrs. Arnold’s condition 
has dramatic touches, and awakens sym- 
pathy. For Arnold the editor has only 
caustic language, and attributes his fall- 
ing t» the pressure of money matters. He 
overlooks the fact that Arnold was ad- 
dicted to liquor, which would account f-r 
his morbid tone and belief in his grievances. 
The “illegible word” in the letter of Sep- 
tember 12, was prepense. The facsimile re- 
productions are excellent, the illustra- 
tions somewhat irrelevant, and the edition 
small enough to appeal to the collector. 

The action of the Prussian Cultus Minis- 
terium in having the Royal Library in Ber- 
lin, in connection with other libraries, pre- 
pare a full report on the earliest specimens 
of printing to be found in Germany, has 
already led to the discovery of a number 
of the earliest productions of the press of 
Gutenberg. Prof. Paul Schwenke, in the 
Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekwesen, describes 
the Donatus finds, made by Prof. Ernst 
Voulliéme in the gymnasium library at 
Heiligenstadt, which antedate the Astrono- 
mical Calendar of 1448, and have now been 
deposited in the Royal Library in Berlin. 

The German Gutenberg Gesellschaft 
which was not able to issue its annual 
volume in 1906 because Dr. Adolph Tron- 
nier’s exhaustive investigations of the Mis- 
salia of Peter and Johann Schéffer were 
not ready for the press, has now issued f.r 
1907, a double volume of over two hundred 
pages, containing in addition Schroeder’s 
study of the literary sources of the “Main- 
zer Fragment vom Weltgericht,”’ Zedler’s 
examination of the forty-two-line type in 
Schéffer’s “Missale Maguntinum” of 1493, 
and a few minor articles. A large num- 
ber of illustrations and reproductions make 
this a valuable work for the student of the 
art of printing. 

The first number of the new magazine 
for collectors, the Bibliophile, has come 
from London. It is a royal octavo, on 
coated paper, with fifty-eight pages of 
text and illustrations, including four plates 
in colors. Heretofore, bibliographical pe- 
riodicals have generally been short-lived, 
but this first number of the Bibliophile 
contains no less than thirty-six pages of 
advertising, and, if this amount can be 
kept up, the magazine should _ survive. 
Among the contributors are G. K. Chester- 
ton, with a sketch of W. E. Henley; Mrs. 
Arthur Bell, the first of a series of arti- 
cles on “Illustrated Books”; A. W. Pol- 
lard, “Early Book Advertisements,” with a 
facsimile of the only known book adver- 
tisement printed by Caxton; and George C. 
Peachey, “History in Book-plates,’’ etc. 
There are also book reviews, and two pages 
on postage stamps. 
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The Philadelphia book-seller, Samuel N. 
Rhodes, is offering his entire stock of 
books relating to American history at auc- 
tion on March 23, 24, 25, and 26. Samuel 
T. Freeman & Co. are the auctioneers. 
They make the statement that every lot 
will be sold “as is,” and that nothing can 
be returned on account of error in de- 
scription. Book-auctioneers generally sell 
subject to collation, and the return of im- 
perfect books not so described. The man- 
uscript journals of Titian R. Peale during 
his services as naturalist with Long's first 
expedition, is one of the most interesting 
dots in Mr. Rhodes’s collection. Among 
others are Franklin imprints, and books 
about Franklin and Washington, a series 
of Quaker broadsides, books on Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey, and a few Western 
books. 





Correspondence. 


THE JAPANESE POINT OF VIEW. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: The following portion of a letter 
just received from a Japanese who some- 
what less than twenty years ago was @ 
student at Harvard seems to me to deserve 
wide circulation. The lesson which it has 
for our owm press and the instruction it 
affords for public opinion do not need to 
be enforced by any words of mine. 

CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 


Cambridge, Mass., March .10. 





Japan, February 11, 1908. 

We Japanese have done very well in edu- 
cation so far, but I cannot help having 
great apprehension as to the future. The 
students are overtaught, being obliged to 
attend about thirty hours of class work 
weekly. This is a requirement which ob- 
tains in all grades of our schools, colleges, 
and universities. Worse than this, the 
teachers are underpaid, except a few who 
are foreigners. In the near future I fear 
our best men would not take up the work 
of education as their life work, and the 
result would be that we Japanese would be 
left far behind among the nations of the 
world, and if our national spirit should 
lose its power over the people, we can ex- 
pect nothing but spiritual dearth and na- 
tional calamity. 

I see almost every morning some tele- 
graphic news of the ‘“Japan-American 
question.”” It is almost beyond the com- 
prehension of most of us, to see how well- 
informed Americans could take such a 
question seriously, how little we and our 
ways of thinking are known to your peo- 
ple. The question of emigration to Amer- 
ica occupies but a very insignificant place 
in the mind of the Japanese, while they 
cannot fer a moment forget how greatly 
Japan is indebted to America for her pres- 
ent progress and achievements. I do not 
think the Japanese can be made, in a few 
years to forget the last fifty years of Amer- 
ica’s good will, and unlearn the lesson she 
has taught them, however un-American 
Californians may try. Nor are the Japanese 
ignorant how poverty-stricken a nation 
Japan is. Though recently our Diet has 
passed the government’s new bill of in- 
creased taxation, it will be many, many 
years before the nation can bear the bur- 
den of another war. 

As to the coming of the American war- 
ships to the Eastern waters, no Japanese 
have any feeling of anxiety or fear. On the 
contrary, they will heartily welcome them, 
as these warships will simply serve to 
broaden their minds and help their trade. 

We Japanese are, indeed, perfect fools to 
build and maintain so many powerful war- 





ships, while so many more important 
works of civilized life are left undone, 
though perhaps a great navy and army are 
important helps to us to get the respect 
of our neighboring countries in Asia. I 
sometimes pass hours indulging in the al- 
most Utop'an imagination as to what the 
result would be, if instead of having your 
fleet sent to the Eastern waters, a fraction 
of its cost should have been used to found 
a great American university or universities 
—say one at Tokio and anether at some 
point in China—to teach Western ideals, 
institutions, and sciences, and investigate 
certain Eastern subjects which can be best 
studied in the East and at the present day. 
This is certainly an idle imagination, but 
such universities, with able and  broad- 
minded presidents and mixed faculties of 
Americans and other nationalities, might 
in a few years do untold good to the world 
at large, to say nothing of the more imme- 
diate benefits which the Eastern people 
would derive from them. 





POWERS OF THE EXECUTIVE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: Your editorial of March 5 on “A 
Real Governmental Change” is a marked 
sign of the times. In the convention of 
1787 Madison said: 


The tendency in our State governments is 
to throw all power into the legislative vor- 
tex. The executives are little more than ci- 
phers. The Legislatures are omnipotent. Un- 
less some check can be devised upon the 
ambition of these bodies, revolution is in- 
evitable. 


About the middle of the last century, 
when the advent of stronger government 
became inevitable, the Legislatures, with 
their inherent jealousy of the Constitution. 
al single-headed executive, proceeded to set 
up a system of government by commissions, 
the futility and disastrous results of which 
are just beginning to make themselves 
manifest. Meantime, the mass of the peo- 
ple, weary and disgusted with Legislatures, 
committees, and commissions, are develop- 
ing a feverish thirst for that which alone, 
since the beginning of the world, has 
aroused them—and probably will to its end— 
to united, coherent, and permanent action, 
and that is individual personality. The 
boss-rule in cities is only a manifestation 
of this. The reason of its badness is that 
while the honest and law-abiding elements 
are forbidden to have any leaders and can- 
not find them, the rascals quickly gravitate 
towards the biggest of their number and 
form a disciplined phalanx to override the 
majority. Could there be a more beauti- 
ful illustration of this abiding necessity 
for the welding together of public opinion 
than the present position of our Chief 
Magistrate? What its significance is and its 
possible results are not here touched up- 
on, but merely the fact. And this is not 
all the evidence. Reform candidates for 
Governor are springing up all over the 
country, and it is surprising to see how 
promptly the people respond to their ap- 
peals by election. But the Governors do 
not know what to do. As the object to be 
attained is not particular legislation but 
r form in methods and procedure, the other 
branch holds them at bay, they achieve lit- 
tle or nothing, and so pass on to oblivion. 

The first requisite is that the Governor, 
who alone represents the whole State and 
the administration of its work, shall 
bave just as good a right to be heard by all 
his constituents as any member of the 
Legislature, any chairman of committees, 





or the Speaker. Take a case in point: On 
March 4 ex-Gov. Frank S. Black of New 
York made a speech in opposition to Gov. 
Iiughes’s proposal to suppress race-track 
gambling. The weakness of Mr. Black’s ar- 
gument was exposed at the time by Mr. 
Louis Marshall. The next day Gov. Hughes 
made a reply, which for elevation of sen- 
timent, force of logic and fire of language 
and delivery was simply magnificent. But 
mark the difference: Mr. Black’s speech 
was made “at the joint hearing before the 
Codes Committee of both houses,” the near- 
est approach to a legislative debate. But 
the opportunity of the Governor of the 
State was reduced to “the annual dinner of 
the North Side Board of Trade in Ebling’s 
Casino.” Does it not sound absurd? If 
that speech had been made, where it ought 
te have been made, in the great chamber 
at Albany, it would have resounded all 
over the United States, and gone far to $se- 
cure his nomination in the national con- 
vention. 

The point to be aimed at was well stated 
in the Massachusetts platform of 1901: 


We demand more unity and responsibil- 
ity in our State government. The present 
system of administration is unscientific in 
form, unnecessarily complex, and largely 
irresponsible. The “supreme executive 
magistrate” of the commonwealth should 
be the controlling head, not merely the 
figurehead, of the State government, and 
should be responsible for every part. To 
that end, we demand that all State offi- 
cials be appointed by him, and be subject 
to removal by him alone. We further be- 
lieve that the duty of approving and rec- 
ommending to the Legislature all such acts 
as administrative needs may require in 
the general interest belong to the Gov- 
ernor, and that all measures recommended 
by him should be given the right of way 
in the Legislature over other bills. 

We believe that every branch of our 
State government should be classed as a 
department, and that every head of a de- 
partment should have a seat upon the floor 
of the Legislature, without a vote, and be 
subject to proper questioning as to mat- 
ters under his charge. 


It may be asked, why, if this is so im- 
portant, no movement is made toward it. 
For two reasons: because the Legislatures 
do not want it. and the Governors are 
afraid. The latter do not see either the 
degree of necessity or the means of carry- 
ing it into effect, and so shrink from tak- 
ing hold of it. But, with events drawing 
rapidly to a head, it seems as if before 
long some Governor must see it, and if, by 
passing over the Legislature and appealing 
directly to the people, he can get it into 
working order, and secure its adoption, 
not only in his own, but other States, he 
will find a place in our history awaiting 
him alongside of Washington and Lincoln. 

G. BRADFORD. 

Boston, March 10. _ 





“OUR INFANT CRITICS.” 


To THE EpITorR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: May I add a few words of rein- 
forcement to what you say in your issue 
of February 27 on the futility and waste 
of training the average boy or girl of high 
school age to write literary criticism? In 
a good many years’ experience I have found 
the capacity to put on paper even an ap- 
proximate idea of a student’s views of 
books a rare accomplishment, even in col- 
lege classes. As a matter of fact, few 
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mature readers ever crystallize their im- 
pressions of what they read into coherent 
expression. It is obviously absurd, there- 
fore, to ask school children to do what 
most of them will never be able to do when 
they are grown up. 

The cause for this perversion of teach- 
ing is to be found, in part at any rate, in 
an ambiguity which has not yet been gen- 
erally recognized. Schools usually pro- 
vide a course and colleges an entrance 
examination in what is called “English,” 
as if it were a single subject; and then 
demand results of two quite different kinde 
—ability to write, and appreciation of lit- 
erature. Under this loose use of the word 
“English,” school teachers and examiners 
alike have easily slurred over the fact that, 
though the capacity to write correctly and 
clearly ought to be universal, appreciation 
of literature is bound to be limited by con- 
siderations of temperament and occupation. 
Moreover, school committees and superin- 
tendents frequently expect the teacher of 
English in a single allotment of time, often 
in itself scanty, to give instruction in both 
literature and composition, subjects whicb 
are hardly more closely related than are 
history and English composition, or Latin 
and English composition, pairs of subjects 
which no one would think of compassing 
in a single allowance of school periods. 
Until it is recognized that English compo- 
sition is a subject by itself, to be taught 
with full allowance of time, and with di- 
rect reference to the whole range of a 
child’s practical needs, both in school and 
in after life, we shall find schools turning 
out “infant critics” as if they were cause 
for pride and not for pity and repentance 

On the further question, as to whether 
“English” should be taken to mean com- 
position alone, and literature be either 
dropped or else made elective in schools 
and on the list of subjects for entrance to 
college, I can contribute a little light. The 
department of English at Harvard recently 
appointed a committee to consider the gen- 
eral question of entrance requirements; and, 
to get an idea of the views of teachers in 
the schools on the subject, we sent out a 
number of circulars, most of them 
to public schools. One of the questions 
which we asked was: “Do you think it 
would or would not be advisable that the 
examination in English should test pro- 
ficiency in composition only?” Practically 
all the forty answers we received were in 
the negative. Teachers of English in the 
schools, therefore, we may suppose, believe 
almost unanimously in the value of the 
present requirements of some knowledge 
of literature. 

The results of another question were in- 
teresting. In answer to the inquiry: “Is 
there any formal codperation between the 
teachers of English in your school and the 
teachers of other subjects to maintain and 
strengthen the pupils’ standards of written 
English?” it appeared that in a dozen 
schools there is formal codéperation, in four- 
teen informal codperation, and in seventeen 
either none or very little. Though the 


number of answers is too small for certain 
generalization, yet they seem to point to 
the secret of much of the difficulty with the 
written English of the rising generation. 
Ideas of correctness and facility of ex- 
pression which are laboriously drilled into 
a child by the teacher of English in one 





hour, are in the succeeding hour blurred 
and obscured by the indifference of semi- 
literate or careless teachers of Latin or 
physics or history; and the child comes to 
look on the desire to write well as an un- 
reasonable hobby of the teacher whose sub- 
ject has the least relation to the practical 
interests of life. If in such a case the 
teacher of English makes literary criticism 
the chief subject of composition, one can 
understand the repugnance which so many 
of our youth show to the idea of learning 
to write. But, if principals and superin- 
tendents of schools would enforce on teach- 
ers of all subjects coéjperation with the 
teachers of English, there would be a sur- 
prising decrease in the number of young 
men who start in business or come to col- 
lere congenitally incapable of writing a de- 
cent letter. J. H, GARDINER. 
Harvard University, March 6. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS OF 
MANUSCRIPTS. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: Prof. Raymond Weeks’s welcome de- 
scription of the procédé Graffin in your 
issue of March 5 may be supplemented by 
the statement that such positive photo- 
graphs can now be procured at almost all 
the larger European libranies. At the 
Vatican, for instance, those in size 9x12 
cm. can be bought at ten cents apiece. But 
as Father Ehrle of the Vatican, an enthu- 
siastic promoter of the new system, ad- 
mitted to me in conversation last fall, they 
cannot yet really replace good ordinary 
photographs. They are rather sketchy than 
accurate, and a pupil of mine now working 
at the Bodleian points out in a recent let- 
ter another serious drawback: 

The Clarendon Press make what they call 
“rotographs,”’ black background and white 
letters, at eightpence each. With these I 
have to be content, though they are very 
unsatisfactory and particularly trying on 
the eyes. 

Few realize how cheaply regular photo- 
graphs may be taken. I have photographed 
several manuscripts entire, in the size 9x12 
cm., with a camera costing about $25. Slow 
plates cost thirty-five or forty cents a doz- 
en (one can of course buy American Trust- 
made plates, etc., at lower prices abroad 
than here). It is well to do one’s own de- 
veloping; a photographer’s dark room may 
be hired for the purpose, for a franc an 
hour. Prints can be made at two and one- 
half or three cents apiece. It cost me two 
days and about $18 or $20 to make a com- 
plete photograph (including also a set of 
prints for the library) of the Fulda manu- 
script of Ammianus Marcellinus, now in the 
Vatican, containing 208 folios. Of course 
the negatives may be used indefinitely—we 
have made several slides from these for 
our palwographical collection—and I now 
have the satisfaction of collating each proof 
of my edition of Ammianus with a sharp 
and clear print. It is easy to learn the 
art of photographing manuscripts, as sev- 
eral of our faculty here can testify; wit- 
ness the beautiful manuscript fac-similes 
in Tallgren’s recent “Estudios sobre la 
Gaya,” enlarged from Prof. Henry R. Lang’s 
photographs; he made these in Madrid a 
couple of months after his initial attempt. 
If one plans to go abroad for such work, 
he should in any event equip himself with 
a camera. 





Krumbacher’s article, “Die Photographie 
im Dienste der Geisteswissenschaften,”’ re- 
ferred to by Professor Weeks, appeared in 
the “Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische 
Altertum,” 17 (1906), 601-659, with 15 plates;- 
it is also published separately by Teubner 
(price 3m. 60). 

CHARLES UPSON CLARK. 

Yale University, March 7. 


THE SUPERLATIVE IN CRITICISM. 


Tc THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: May I venture to suggest that the- 
ingenious author of the letter on “Yellow 
Criticism,” in your issue of February 6,. 
betrays an “old-fashioned” indifference te 
origins in attributing the invention of the 
“method of superlatives’ to Victor Hugo?” 
Has he forgotten that the superlative Lamb: 
and the intoxicated Hazlitt had the start 
of a quarter of a century upon the terrific 
Frenchman? Shakespeare himself had a cer- 
tain knack at the superlative,—but let that 
pass. Hazlitt and Lamb had a positive 
genius for it; to ignore them in favor 
of Hugo is—the most unkindest cut of 
all. Recall Hazlitt on Mrs. Siddons: 
“It was something above nature. We can: 
conceive of nothing grander. . She 
was not less than goddess, or than a proph- 
etess inspired by the gods.”” Recall Lamb- 
on Ford’s “Broken Heart’: “The expres- 
sion of this transcendent scene almost bears: 
me to Calvary and the Cross.” Did Hugo. 
surpass that? We need not confine our- 
selves to Lamb and Hazlitt; there was, 
if I am not mistaken, a marked fondness 
for the superlative in the hard-hitting, or 
Satanic, school of criticism of Jeffrey and: 
Gifford, for which your correspondent con- 
fesses an elderly taste. When his favorites- 
were in question, Jeffrey committed him- 
self as daringly as the next man. Turn: 
to his utterances on Burns or Shakespeare, 
and you may catch him again and again. 
at a mouth-filling “incomparably,” ‘“un- 
equalled,” or “unparalleled.” Of the Eliz- 
abethan and the succeeding age, he says: 
“There never was anywhere anything like- 
the sixty or seventy years that elapsed: 
from the middle of Elizabeth’s reign to the- 
period of the Restoration.” It was “by 
far the brightest in the history .. . of 
human intellect and capacity.” Hear him. 
again on Shakespeare: “More full of wis- 
dom and ridicule and sagacity than all: 
the moralists and satirists that ever ex- 
isted—he is more wild and airy, and inven- 
tive, and more pathetic and fantastic than: 
all the poets of all regions and ages of 
the world.” Has Swinburne surpassed that? 
Has not this the very ring of the golden: 
verbosity of Swinburne? 

I have not the slightest intention of sug- 
gesting that Jeffrey, Lamb, Hazlitt, and the- 
anonymous criticasters of your correspon- 
dent are, by virtue of the “superlative meth- 
od,” birds of a feather—quite the contrary. 
I wish only to make a distinction which: 
your correspondent has neglected. The- 
inventor of a literary label is liable, in the- 
enthusiasm of the creative moment, to- 
paste it rather indiscriminately upon every- 
thing within reach; in my opinion, he has 
been guilty of indiscrimination in pasting: 
his interesting yellow label upon Swinburne. 
The last of the great Victorians uses the- 
method of superlatives, to be sure,—a point 
which he has in common with the yellow 
critics and with Lamb—which should give 
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us pause. It is true that Swinburne has dis- 
covered a humorously large number of 
“peerless sovereigns of the realm” of prose 
and poetry—I confess I envy him the ex- 
perience. But a man no more thinks of 
swallowing Swinburne whole than of swal- 
lowing the west wind; a whiff of either is 
invigorating. No more should one swallow 
Lamb’s utterance on the “Broken Heart,” 
quoted above; it is very bad criticism. 
Yet it cam scarcely be denied that Swin- 
burne and Lamb and Hazlitt have done 
more to stimulate interest in the drama- 
tists of the Elizabethan age and to bring 
about appreciation of them than all the 
horde of temperate critics and editors 
that has followed in their footsteps. For 
they had the first requisite of stimulating 
criticism, exuberant joy in excellence, a 
joy that makes its possessors speak like 
intoxicated men; such critics bring home 
the burden of the harvest. Jeffrey, even, 
praised Hazlitt for his “happy intoxica- 
tion”’ in approaching Shakespeare. And so 
I wish to say a good word for the superla- 
tive. A superlative rightly used means: 
My life for my word. It’s the proper ex- 
pression of whole-hearted lovers and haters. 
It’s the proper expression of Shakespeare, 
of Lamb, of Hazlitt, and—I do not hesi- 
tate to say—of Swinburne. The superla- 
tive is right when there is a man behind 
it. 

There is no real peril in the superlatives 
of Swinburne; nothing is more difficult to 
counterfeit than enthusiasm; nothing is 
more inimitable than joy. Let us not affix 
the yellow tag to the grey-haired son of 
Charles Lamb. There are, in all conscience, 
uses enough for the label, elsewhere. 
The real yellow criticism is the criticism of 
puffery and sham. It is the criticism of 
the poverty-striken hack “inspired’’ by the 
frugal publisher, who presents him the book 
for his pains. It is the me-and-my friends, 
or the Christmas-present, school of criti- 
cism; Author A extols the work of Author 
B to the skies, expecting shortly to be stel- 
lified in turn. Swinburhe surely did not ex- 
pect Shakespeare to rise from the dead to 
praise his ‘Bothwell’ or his “Mary Stuart!” 
The fundamental and controlling principle 
of the real yellow criticism is, that the 
right hand should always know what the 
left hand is about. The gentle reader 
must light a bigger lantern than that of 
Diogenes, when he sets out to find an honest 
critic. What we need in criticism is not a 
check on superlatives, but a check on shams: 
not a check on poetic prose, but a check on 
puffery,— critics, in short, who bring their 
whole characters to bear upon the work in 
hand. STUART P. SHERMAN. 

Urbana, Ill., Mareh 4. 





LONGFELLOW’S GERMAN STUDIES. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: In his interesting letter published in 
the Nation of January 9, Prof. J. M. Hart of 
Cornell, discussing Hoffmann and Long- 
fellow, says: “I hope that some one of our 
younger set may be moved to make a care- 
ful study of Longfellow’s German studies.” 
A note of mine, sent to the Nation some 
weeks ago in reply, seems to have 
miscarried, and I venture to write again, 
announcing that I hope to issue, in the 


near future, a volume dealing with Long- 
fellow and his entire relation to Germany 
and German culture. 


I began the work 








years ago, while in. Germany, but was in- 
terrupted by return to America; and repeat- 
ed short visits to the Fatherland, with even 
substantial coéperation from scholars and 
authors there, have been insufficient to en- 
able me to complete the task on the lines 
I originally laid down. Year by year I 
learned of new material, some of which was 
long inaccessible; and it is only recently 
that I have come into possession of a quan- 
tity of original manuscripts and letters 
from Longfellow and his friends, throwing 
new light on many incidents and disputed 
points. The late Carl Schurz and others 
have kindly contributed reminiscences to 
the volume, and I have been encouraged 
by one of America’s most distinguished men 
of letters, a warm friend of Longfellow’s. 
One more visit to Germany will be neces- 
sary to bring the book absolutely up to 
date—for the work could never have been 
prepared outside of Germany—but with the 
considerable amount of manuscripts and il- 
lustrations before me, I should be able at 
last to treat the subject comprehensively. 
Inasmuch as it was a labor of love from the 
beginning, prompting me to regard Long- 
fellow’s indebtedness to the Germans in a 
sympathetic spirit, I trust that the volume, 
when it appears, may fulfil every expecta- 
tion of the poet’s most ardent admirers. 


J. PERRY WORDEN. 
March 4. 





ABOUT THE BACKS OF BOOKS. 
Tv THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: I have been much annoyed by the 
unsatisfactory backs of many modern books. 
A number of publishers, both at home and 
abroad, omit the author’s name from the 
back. Moreover, some publishers of anno- 
tated school and college texts put in large 
and conspicuous type the editor’s name, to 
the utter exclusion of the author’s. In 
the case of the average annotated text 
the author’s name should surely take pre- 
cedence over the editor’s, and not vice- 
versa. 

C. H. IBERSHOFF. 

Ithaca, N. Y., March 7. 





Notes. 


The following are forthcoming from E. 
P. Dutton & Co.: “Reminiscences of Ox- 
ford,” by the Rev. W. Tuckwell, second 
edition; “An Apostle of the North,” the 
life and memoirs of William Carpenter 
Bompas, D.D., by H. A. Cody, with an in- 
troduction by the most Rev. S. P. Matthe- 
son, D.D., archbishop of Rupertsland; 
and “English Socialism of To-day,” by the 
Right Hon. H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.P. 

The University of Chicago Press has 
three important works almost ready for 
publication: “The Witness of the Oriental 
Consciousness to Jesus Christ,’”’ by Presi- 
dent Charles Cuthbert Hall; “Descriptive 
Geography of Palestine,” by Prof. L. B. 
Paton; and “Stellar Evolution: A Popular 
Account of Modern Methods of Astro-physi- 
cal Research,” by George Ellery Hale. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. will soon have 
ready a study of “The Christian Faith and 
the Old Testament,” by Dr. John M. 
Thomas, president of Middlebury College. 














It is said to be “progressive, yet conserva- 
tive” in its attitude toward this question 
now undergoing readjustment in the minds 
of students and laymen. 


The following religious books are in the 
press of the Revell Company: “The New 
Horoscope of Missions,” by Dr. James 8. 
Dennis; the first three volumes of G.Camp- 
bell Morgan’s “Analyzed Bible”; “The Sa- 
loon Under the Searchlight,” by George R. 
Stuart; “Missions Striking Home,” by J. 
Ernest McAfee; “Ancient Jerusalem,” by 
Hon. Seiah Merrill; “A Life with a Pur- 
pose,”’ memorials of John Lawrence Thurs- 
ton, by Henry B. Wright; “Beyond the 
Natural Order,” by Nolan Rice Best; and 
“Our Silent Partner,” by Alvah Sabin Ho- 
bart. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers of 
Hastings’s five-volume “Dictionary of the 
Bible,” are now preparing a “Oue-Volume 
Dictionary of the Bible,” edited by the 
same scholar. The articles have been spe- 
cially written for this work, which is not 
in any way a condensation of its larger 
forerunner. It will be published this year 
and sold by subscription. 

The Oxford University Press has the fol- 
lowing works in preparation: Stowe’s “Sur- 
vey of London,” edited by C. L. Kingsford; 
“The Mirrour of the Blessed Ly! of Jesu 
Christ,” translated out of the Latin by 
Nicholas Love, edited by Lawrence F. Pow- 
ell; “Imperial Gazetteer of India,” Vol. 
IlI.; “The Greek Versions of the Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs,”’ edited by 
R. H. Charles; “Virgil,’’ translated by J. 
Jackson; “The Sounds of English,” by 
Henry Sweet; “Handbook of Flower Pol- 
lination,” by Dr. Paul Knuth, translated 
by J. R. Ainsworth Davis; “Catalogue of 
Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta,” 
Vol. IIL, by H. Nelson Wright. 

The only publication of Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. this spring in their special Raverside 
Press editions will be George Willis Cooke’s 
“Bibliography of Ralph Waldo Emerson.” 

The Selden Society hopes to issue the 
delayed volume XXII. of its  publica- 
tions by April. It will be the fourth 
volume of the “Year Book of Edward 
IL,” with text and translation by the 
late Prof. F. W. Maitland and the final 
revise and introduction by G. T. Turner. 
Volume XXIII. for 1908 will be “The Law 
Merchant in the Fair Courts and Other 
Local Courts,” edited by Prof. Charles 
Gross of Harvard. The material upon the 
Law Merchant has been found to be so in- 
teresting that there will be a second vol- 
ume, “The Law Merchant in the King’s 
Courts,” containing several interesting 
rolls and other matter. 

The first number of the Economic Bulletin, 
published by the American Economic Asso- 
ciation, will appear on or about May 1. It 
is to be a quarterly, containing from 80 to 
100 pages, and devoted largely to book re- 
views in the field of economics and the al- 
lied social sciences. Each number will in- 
clude a classified and annotated list of re- 
cent books, magazine articles, and book re- 
views. The Bulletin, according to the an- 
nouncement of its projectors, represents 
the first systematic endeavor to provide a 
complete critical bibMography of current 
economic literature. The members of the 
board of editors are: 


E. W. Kemmerer, managing editor, Cor- 
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nell University; William B. Bailey, Yale: 
Ernest L. Bogart, Princeton; Thomas N. 
Carver, Harvard; Frederick A. Cleveland, 
New York University; John R. Commons, 
University of Wisconsin; Frank H. Dixon, 
Dartmouth; Charles A. Ellwood, University 
of Missouri; Frank A. Fetter, Cornell; John 
Henry Gray, University of Minnesota; Ma- 
thew B. Hammond, Ohio State University; 
Jacob H. Hollander, Johns Hopkins; Ed- 
ward D. Jones, University of Michigan; 
Samuel M. Lindsay, Columbia; Isaac A. 
Loos, University of Iowa; Frank L. McVey, 
St. Paul, Minnesota; Carl C. Plehn, Univer- 
sity of California; Maurice H. Robinson, 
University of Illinois; Henry C. Taylor, 
University of Wisconsin; Frank A. Vander- 
lip, New York city; Ulysses G. Weatherly, 
University of Indiana; Adna F. Weber, New 
York city; Henry Parker Willis, George 
Washington University; Clinton R. Wood- 
ruff, Philadelphia. 

W. J. Rolfe’s “Satchel Guide for the 
Vacation Tourist in Europe’ comes to us 
from Houghton, Mifflin & Co. with revision 
for 1908. This year there have been added 
an excursion in the Dolomite region and 


short tours in Southern Spain. 


The first value of Martha Pike Conant’s 
“Oriental Tale in England” (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, the Macmillan Co., agent), 
as should be expected from a_ thesis 
for the doctorate, is its fulness as a record. 
Here in convenient form are brought togeth- 
er brief characterizations of the Oriental 
apologues, satires, and letters that run all 
through the eighteenth century and form 
an integral part of the romanticism of the 
nineteenth. Miss Conant makes this con- 
nection with the romantic movement the 
guiding thread of her book, and in her con- 
cluding chapter, “Literary Estimate,”’ deals 
with this theme directly and convincingly. 
She admits that the Eastern tale as writ- 
ten in England was classic, or pseudo-clas- 
sic, in form, but points to the romantic 
escape inherent in its subject, and shows 
that “every romantic revival passes through 
a stage of what may be called pseudo-ro- 
manticism or, more accurately, superficial 
romanticism." She has a word also for the 
influence of the Oriental tale on the devel- 
opment of the novel through the introduc- 
tion of the element of plot. On the whole, 
her work is useful, though pedestrian in 
tone. 


“A History of Milan under the Sforza,” 
by Cecilia M. Ady (G. P. Putnam's Sons), 
edited by Edward Armstrong, is an inter- 
esting book. It brings over into English 
the results of the investigations of a gen- 
eration of Italian scholars, and supplies the 
first consecutive account of the Sforza. With 
reasonable fulness, it is intended to be 
popular, but not shallow. The Sforza and 
the Medici rose and flourished side by side 
the former in the north, the latter in Flor- 
ence; and their families collapsed in 11- 
most the same year. The author of this 
book has done much towards securing from 
English readers an appreciation of the re- 
markable Lombard dukes, who seemed more 
than once on the point of overshadowing 
their Florentine rivals. She has added ex- 
cellent chapters on the architecture, ari 
literature, and social life of their duchy, 
and of Milan in particular. No doubt, much 
of the credit for the book belongs to Mr. 
Armstrong, whose life of Lorenzo de’ Medici 
and other works on Italian Renaissanve 
subjects have long been favorably known. 
The illustrations consist of a score of por- 
traits, of a view of the old Castello Sfor- 





zesco, and of some appropriate architec- 
tural subjects. 


Six lectures delivered at University Col- 
lege, London, and now reprinted under the 
title “Bonapartism” (Henry Frowde), coa- 
stitute H. A. L. Fisher’s latest contribution 
to historical literature. Assuming that 
the reader is familiar with nineteenth cen- 
tury history, he ranges from the campaign 
of Italy to that of Sedan with a strong 
grasp of fact and a power of generalization 
that never flags. Occasionally a new 
thought is struck out, as when he says that 
the mental infirmity of Napoleon III., his 
apathetic tentativeness, was the chief factor 
that made for his political survival after 
his election to the Presidency of the Second 
Republic. On the other hand, the Roman 
expedition is not noticed, and there are 
some errors of proportion. The only bad 
slip observed (p. 76) is the statement that 
Louis Napoleon became head of the House 
of Bonaparte on the death of the Duke of 
Reichstadt. On the whole the book has 
the true historic ring, and should be useful 
for students of the period. 


“Paraguay on Shannon,” by F. Hugh 
O'Donnell (London: P. S. King), is a vig- 
orous denunciation of the dominance of the 
Irish priest in politics by a Roman Catholic 
and Nationalist. While in matters of style 
and taste it is not above criticism, it throws 
light upon the Irish question which cannot 
be ignored. Among other things he calls 
attention to the unparalleled increase of 
the clerical population, and says that if 
Belgium was staffed in the same proportion 
as Ireland it would have ten archbishops 
instead of one and sixty bishops in place of 
five. The priesthood also ‘“‘monopolize 
every post and profession in public and 
private life to which an emolument is at- 
tached and from which a layman can be ex- 
cluded.” It controls the Ribbon organiza- 
tion which is now exceedingly strong, a 
large majority of the leaders being “pub- 
licans and spirit grocers.” His gravest ac- 
cusation is that the priests are driving the 
best of Ireland’s sons and daughters to seek 
an asylum in other lands. 


The descendants of Dr. John Morgan, a 
graduate of the first class of the College of 
Philadelphia in 1757, later surgeon in Forbes’s 
expedition for the capture of Fort Du- 
quesne, have printed for private circulation 
his “Journey in Italy, Switzerland, and 
France in 1764." After six years of ap- 
prenticeship to Dr. Redman, the leading 
physician in Philadelphia in colonial days, 
Morgan went abroad equipped with letters 
from Franklin. In Edinburgh, in 1763, he 
received his medical degree, and then 
came his tour on the Continent, of which 
he left the ‘“Journal’’ now first made public. 
It is interesting from his description of the 
places and people he saw, and it shows how 
young Americans were welcomed abroad. 
He was presented to the Pope, to the King 
of Sardinia, and to Voltaire at Ferney; his 
“Journal” devotes much space to a detail- 
ed account of the enthusiastic welcome giv- 
en to him and his companion, Samuel Pow- 
el of Philadelphia. Voltaire showered 
blessings on their heads, introduced them 
to his family and guests, among them the 
descendant of Corneille who shared his 
bounty, praised Franklin, discussed Boling- 
broke and Locke and Hume, and was vio- 
lent in his denunciation of the church and 





the priesthood. It is noteworthy that this 
young American records in an enthusiastic 
way his admiration of Swiss scenery, at a 
time when his English elders showed no 
such love of nature in its grandeur. In 
Milan he found the Public Hospital beyond 
comparison the finest and largest he had 
ever seen, supporting a staff of fifteen sur- 
geons and seventy assistants, with lectures 
given to the students—no doubt an inspira- 
tion to him in his successful foundation of 
a medical school in connection with the Col- 
lege of Philadelphia in 1765. This was the 
first medical school in the country, as he 
was the first American professor of medi- 
cine. Later he was made chief medical 
officer of the Continental Army; his ser- 
vices in reorganizing its hospitals and med- 
ical and surgical department were recog- 
nized by Washington and the generals who 
could best appreciate his labors. The ap- 
pendix to the “Journal” is a list ef articles 
collected by him during his travels, and is 
of interest as showing the culture of a 
colonial doctor. 


The veteran Anglo-American Orientalist, 
Prof. Lawrence H. Mills, of Oxford, who 
reached his seventy-first birthday on Feb- 
ruary 11, celebrated the occasion, as it 
were, by adding to his long list of contribu- 
tions to Avesta scholarship his “Avesta 
Eschatology Compared with the Books of 
Daniel and Revelations.” 


The Gyldendal Publishing Co. (Copenha- 
gen and Chicago) has just issued a daintily 
printed Danish translation of selected 
poems by Robert Herrick. The manuscript 
was recently found in the attic of an old 
house in the Danish city of Ribe by V. J. 
von Holstein Rathlou; the author of the 
translation, which must have been made 
about 1670, has hidden his identity behind 
the initials J. L. F., which the editor sup- 
poses to mean Jérgen Lauridsen Fog, a for- 
mer rector of Ribe. 


Hans Ross, the Norwegian dialectologist 
and compiler of ‘“‘Norsk Ordbog,”’ is the au- 
thor of a recent treatise on the phonology 
of Norwegian dialects, “Norske Bygde- 
maal,” published by the Scientific Society 
of Christiania. The Scandinavian languages 
as a group he divides into four branches: 
(1) South Scandinavian, Danish principally, 
but also including the southern districts of 
Sweden; (2) Central Scandinavian, com- 
prising the languages of central and part 
of southern Sweden, and also a part of the 
north of Sweden; (3) East Scandinavian, 
or Gothic, covering Gothland and the Swed- 
ish isles; and (4) North Scandinavian, or 
Norse, the language of all of Norway, the 
northern sections of Sweden, the Swedish 
of Finland, and, strange it may seem, also 
the Swedish dialects of Esthonia. This 
classification is interesting as serving to 
emphasize the close affinity of Norwegian 
and Swedish to-day, while a thousand years 
ago in the later viking age, Danish and 
Swedish were one as opposed to the more 
conservative language of Norway. The 
larger portion of Ross’s treatise is de- 
voted to an analysis of the characteristics 
of the fourth of these groups. 


“The Swedish Dialect and Felklore So- 
ciety” has, in its organ Svenska Landsmal 
ock Svenskt Folkliv, edited by J. A. Lun- 
dell, published a large amount of important 
material in recent years. Perhaps only 
one other of the existing dialect societies 
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in Europe has accomplished more, namely, 
the English Dialect Society, whose leading 
spirit is Prof. Joseph Wright of Oxford. 
In addition to minute studies of dialect the 
effort of the Swedish Society has been 
largely directed toward collecting popular 
ballads (with the music), accounts of rus- 
tic dances, legends, and survivals of early 
beliefs and superstition. The headquarters 
of the society are at Stockholm, Sweden, 
and the publications are issued from the 
press of Aktiebolaget Ljus. 

In the Proceedings of the Christiania Sci- 
entific Society, No. 6, Magnus Olsen has 
an article on the inscription of the Valby 
amulet (Danish), showing how study of 
runes may throw light on folk-lore. The 
particular inscription had been unsatisfac- 
torily explained before Olsen’s interpreta- 
tion. This stone, which is slightly larger 
than a human eye, reads: “Against jeal- 
ousy.” It was evidently used as a charm 
against “the evil eye.” Belief in this 
magical power, as is well known, was 
widely spread in southern Europe in 
the Middle Ages. A Danish author, H. F. 
Feilberg, has shown that the superstition 
is also prevalent in the folk-lore of the 
north of Europe. As there can be no doubt 
that the Valby amulet dates back to about 
700 A. D., and as Mr. Olsen’s interpretation 
is supported by very strong evidence, the 
inference is that belief in the evil eye, so 
often met with in later times, affected 
the life of “the folk” in the north otf 
Europe as early as the seventh century. 


“Svensk Arbetarlagstiftning” (Stockholm: 
H. Geber), by M. Marcus, is a survey of 
Swedish efforts at legislation relating ‘to 
labor, with frequent side lights on condi- 
tions in foreign countries, especially in Ger- 
many, England, and, in a smaller measure, 
the United States. Sweden has yet much 
to learn in this matter, and the author 
hopes that the more democratic comppsition 
of the national legislature, expected as an 
outcome of the new suffrage law, will re- 
sult in more progressive legislation. The 
fifth part of Prof. G. Steffen’s ‘“Sociala 
Studier’’ (Stockholm: H. Geber) dea!s with 
only one part of the labor question, that 
ot the labor contract, and is more a philo- 
sophical study than an account of present 
conditions, as is natural in a series which 
has for sub-title, “Attempts at Explanation 
of Modern Social Evolution.’’ Both Marcus 
and Steffen emphasize the idea that the 
cbject of all labor legislation is the rais- 
ing of the working c!asses to a higher so- 
cial and cultural niveau, in the interest of 
society as a whole, and warn against ten- 
dencies to condemn modern movements un 
account of occasional exaggerations and 
abuses which are due to the fact that this 
is a period of transition. 


Karl Brugmann and August Leskien’s at- 
tack on Esperanto, “Zur Kritik der 
kiinstlichen Weltsprachen” (reviewed in the 
Nation of February 13, 1908), has provoked 
a& warm reply under the same title, from 
J. Baudouin de Courtenay, professor of 
comparative languages in the University of 
St. Petersburg (imported by G. E. Stechert 
& Co.). De Courtenay defends himself 
against the charge of partisanship, saying 
that he is no more an Esperantist than 
he is an abolitionist; but he asserts that, 
as a student of language, he is interested 
in Esperanto. Taking up Leskien’s decla- 
ration that Esperanto is anything but easy, 





De Courtenay says that he gave two weeks, 
twelve hours a day, to the study of Es- 
peranto; and now, with the exception of a 
word here and there, he can read practical- 
ly anything in Esperanto. He has not tried 
speaking or writing, but has little doubt 
that he should soon succeed equally well. 
In answer to Leskien’s conclusion that Za- 
menhof's effort “to solve the problem of a 
world language is quite unsuccessful,” De 
Courtenay replies that Esperanto is a real 
language, is not too much dependent on 
the Romance, is not too artificial, has ad- 
vantages over all other “world tongues,” 
and is at present the most widely used of 
all artificial speech. He believes it will 
not only serve commerce and business men 
in practical affairs, but it will help in pro- 
moting the peace of the world, and break- 
ing down the selfish barriers of contending 
nations. 

In a volume of two hundred and fifty 
pages, Emil Burger publishes one hundred 
letters from women of prominence in Ger- 
many during the past two. centuries, 
“Deutsche Frauenbriefe aus zwei Jahrhun- 
derten” (Berlin: Moritz Diesterweg). The 
collection begins with samples from one 
of the most original of women letter-writ- 
ers, Elizabeth Charlotte von Orleans; and 
with selections from Queen Louise, 
Goethe’s mother, and the wives of Lessing, 
Herder, Schiller, and Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt, comes down to the present Duchess 
of Baden. 

The first Heft of the new volume of the 
Zeitfragen des christlichen Lebens (Stutt- 
gart: Belser) devotes forty-eight pages to 
“Karl Schurz, Deutschlands beste Gabe an 
Amerika.” The article is from the pen 
of Pastor G. von Bosse, a Lutheran min- 
ister of Philadelphia. 

In “Hauptprobleme der Religionsphiloso- 
phie der Gegenwart,” a booklet of 120 
pages (Berlin: Reuther & Reichhard), Prof. 
Rudolf Eucken of Jena gives a summary of 
the principles of the philosophy of re- 
ligion, based on the facts of psychology. 
A second part of the work deals with the 
history of religions; and a third discusses 
the character of Christianity. The views 
are quite naturally in harmony with those 
developed more extensively in Eucken’s 
larger works. A supplement to this sum- 
mary is the brochure of seventy-nine pages, 
entitled “Die Religion,’’ by Georg Simmel, 
a volume in the series known as Die Ge- 
sellschaft (Frankfurt A. M.: Riitten & 
Loening). Writing from the point of view 
of psychology, the author regards religion 
as a necessary factor in man’s makeup. 


To his two volumes on the best of the 
Old Testament apocryphal books, Jesus 
Sirach, or Ecclesiasticus, furnishing an ex- 
cellent text edition and commentary on 
this important work, Rudolf Smend of the 
University of Géttingen has now added a 
third volume, entitled ‘“Griechisch-sy- 
risch-hebraischer Index zur Weisheit des 
Jesus Sirach” (Berlin: Georg Reimer, 251 
pp.). This makes the material for the 
study of this apocryphon more complete 
and better than that we possess for some 
of the Old Testament books themselves. 
This trilingual concordance is valuable in 
that it furnishes, as far as Ecclesiasticus 
alone can do this, the basis for a scientific 
study of the genesis and development of 
the meaning of the New Testament tech- 
nical terms. The three languages are used 





because these represent three different 
text recensions of Sirach. This work, like 
the two earlier volumes, is an excellent 
example of German research. 


The Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft has 
been informed by the commission it sent 
out some months ago to investigate the 
ruins of the synagogues in Galilee, that 
enough data have been secured to publish 
a new and instructive volume. 


Students of modern religious thought, es- 
pecially of the recent papal Syllabus and 
Encyclical on Modernism, will find a mass 
of valuable material from Catholics and 
Protestants, now being published in the 
Internationale Wochenschrift, of Berlin, 
edited by Prof. P. Hinneberg. 


Persons interested in the struggle of the 
so-called Modernists against the Jesuit re- 
action in the Catholic Church will find 
significance in a new journal, Nova et 
Vetera, which is issued at Rome by the So- 
cieta Internazionale Scientifico-Religiosa. 
Father Tyrrell contributes the opening ar- 
ticle and Loisy, Fogazzaro, Murri, and maay 
of the lesser Catholic liberals, both lay 
and clerical, are among its supporters. The 
journal is to be issued fortnightly. 


The Rassegna Contemporanea, a new 
review published monthly in Rome, de- 
serves a welcome by those interested in 
the intellectual and political awakening 
in contemporary Italy. This magazine, 
which began with the present year, is in- 
tended to present all sides of the more 
serious questions of the day. Among its 
more notable contributors are Giovanni 
Pascoli (who, since Carducci’s death, is 
regarded as the greatest livingItalian poet); 
Prof. Adolfo Venturi of the University of 
Rome, Prof. Cesare Lombroso of Turin, 
Giovanni Bertacchi, Luigi Capuana, and 
Leonida Bissolati. 


H. C. Wellman, librarian of the Spring- 
field City Library, reports that in the last 
four years the use of technical books in 
that library has increased 145 per cent. 
This increase he attributes directly to the 
liberal outlays for such works, and, more 
particularly, to the efforts to bring these 
books to the attention of industrial work- 
ers. The methods adopted are: The regu- 
lar publication in the local papers of de- 
scriptive notes on the more interesting 
books; lectures and exhibitions of indus- 
trial art, with special emphasis on the 
books dealing with these subjects; the is- 
sue of brief lists of books on technical sub- 
jects and the mailing of these lists directly 
to persons likely to be interested; and, in 
general, the cultivation on the part of the 
librarian and his staff of a wide acquaint- 
ance with the various industries of the city. 


Problems of higher education will be dis- 
cussed at the fourth biennial congress of 
the Akademisch gebildeter Lehrer of Ger- 
many to be held in Easter week in Bruns- 
wick. 


Robert White, the English publisher and 
bibliophile, has just died at the age of 
ninety. He is known chiefly for his two 
antiquarian publications, “‘Worksop, the 
Dukery, and Sherwood Forest” (1875) and 
“Dukery Records: Notes and Memoranda 
Illustrative of Nottinghamshire Ancient 
History” (1904). 


Edmondo de Amicis, one of the most bril- 
liant and popular of contemporary Italian 
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writers of prose, died at Bordighera, March 
11. He was born in 1846, and after a mili- 
tary education he entered the army. While 
still connected with the army he gave more 
or less time to journalism and literature, 
and after 1870 he devoted his whole time 
to travel and authorship. A number of his 
works have been translated into English. 
Among his books are “Italia e Polonia,” a 
volume of verse, 1866; “L’Esercito italiano 
durante il cholera del 1867,” 1867; “‘Bozzetti 
della vita militare,” a collection of tales, 
1868; “‘Ricordi di Roma, 1870-71,” censisting 
of recollections, 1872; “‘Roma Libera,” 1872; 
“Novelle,” 1872; “Spagna,’’ 1873; “‘Ricordi 
di Londra,” 1874; “Olanda,” 1874; “Pagine 
sparse,” 1875; “‘Marocco,” 1876; ‘‘Costanti- 
nopoli,”” 1877; “‘Ricordi di Parigi,” 1879; 
“Poesie,” 1881; “Ritratti ietterarii,”’ 1881; 
“Gli Effetti psicologici del vino,” 1881; “Gli 
Amici,” 1882; “Alle Porte d'Italia,” 1886; “Il 
Romanzo d'un maestro,” 1890; “La Carozza 
di tutti,” 1898; “Speranze e gloria,” 1900; 
“Memorie,” 1900; “Ricordi d’infanzia e di 
scuola,”” 1901; “Capo d’anno,” 1902; 
“Giardino della follia,” 1902. In the last 
fifteen years of his life he wrote many books 
on Socialism and social questions. 

Adolph Kirchhoff, professor of Greek in 
the University of Berlin, has passed away 
in his eighty-second year. Besides his work 
with Aufrecht on the Umbrian dialect, 
which made something of a sensation in 
the academic world, he has to his credit a 
considerable number of books on the origin 
and composition of the Odyssey, and on 
Herodotus and Thucydides. 

Conservative Biblical scholarship in Ger- 
many has lost one of its ablest represent- 
atives among the younger university men 
in the death of Prof. Justin Adolf Koeberle, 
who held the Old Testament chair in the 
University of Rostock. He was born in 
1871. His most recent works were the 
“Kampf um das Alte Testament” and “Der 
Prophet Jeremias fiir die Gemeinde erliu- 
tert.” 

The death is announced, at the age of 
fifty-two, of Carl Ewald, the Danish writer 
of novels and fairy tales. ‘The Son of 
Cordt,”” a story of his, is now running in 
the Fortnightly Review. 


THE INQUISITION OF SPAIN. 


A History of the Inquisition of Spain. By 
Henry Charles Lea. Volume IV. Pp. xii, 
619. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.50 net. 

The Inquisition in the Spanish Depend- 
encies (Sicily, Naples, Sardinia, Milan, 
The Canaries, Mexico, Peru, New Gran- 


ada). By Henry Charles Lea. Pp. xvi, 
564. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.50 net. 


In the final volume of his elaborate study 
of the Spanish Inquisition Mr. Lea con- 
tinues his examination of the different 
spheres of action of the Holy Office, and 
traces its decadence and final extinction 
in the nineteenth century. The list of mat- 
ters, other than formal heresy, with which 
the Inquisition concerned itself, is a long 
one, ranging from mysticism and sorcery, 
where the connection with heresy is very 
close, to such remote subjects as free- 


masonry and solicitation in the confession- 
al; and their treatment leads into curious 
by-paths of psychology and jurisprudence. 





The history of mysticism in Spain has 
already been narrated by the author at 
greater length in a separate essay, which 
is here supplemented by new documents 
and some comparison of the Church’s pol- 
icy in France and Italy. The visions and 
ecstasies of the mystics might easily lead 
to heresy by producing contempt for the 
good works and external observances up- 
on which the Church laid stress, and the 
problem was complicated by the difficulty 
of distinguishing the revelations vouch- 
safed by God from those which were the 
work of demons. With the line between 
heresy and sanctity thus uncertain, the vis- 
ions which in one age were crowned with 
canonization might in another lead to the 
stake. No wonder that the Inquisition 
sometimes vacillated, and grew more and 
more rigid with the spread of illuminism 
in the course of the seventeenth century. 

Sorcery and the occult arts the Inquisi- 
tion dealt with much as it dealt witb 
heresy, but its treatment of witchcraft 
stands out in striking contrast, not only 
with its own practice in the. matter of 
heresy and sorcery, but with the policy 
pursued in other parts of Europe. The be- 
lief in witchcraft from the fifteenth to the 
eighteenth centuries was universal, and 
the epidemics of persecution tortured 
and slew their thousands throughout north- 
ern and western Europe. This deep-reoted 
belief then claimed the support of the 
Bible, the Pope, and the great body of 
learned opinion, beth Protestant and Cath- 
olic; and the popular terror which de- 
manded the execution of witches was justi- 
fied by the scriptural injunction, “Thou 
shalt not suffer a witch to live.” The Su- 
prema did not deny the existence of witch- 
craft, but it seems to have acted on 
the theory that it was a delusion rather 
than a result of demoniacal possession. The 
Instructions in regard to it were singu- 
larly moderate and enlightened, and the 
practice lenient, as appears from the spar- 
ing use of torture and the opposition to 
persecution. And, as the witch-madness is 
“essentially a disease of the imagination, 
created and stimulated by the persecution 
of witchcraft,” the firmness and wisdom of 
the Inquisition had a steadying effect on 
the people and kept Spain comparatively 
free from the mania. It is doubtless 
only fair, as Prof. George Lyman Kitt- 
redge has recently urged with much 
force, to judge the witch-hunters of New 
England by the standard which prevailed 
in England in the same period; but a large 
view of the matter must also bear in mind 
that “the two lands in Christendom in 
which the Inquisition was thoroughly or- 
ganized escaped the worst horrors of the 
witch-craze.” 

Contrary to a commonly accepted opin- 
ion, Mr. Lea finds the political activity 
of the Inquisition unimportant. He has 
shown in his first volume how unfounded 
is the view, once so dear to Catholic apolo- 
gists, that the Inquisition of Spain was 
not an ecclesiastical institution but a part 
of the civil government; and he here points 
out how the Dominican Inquisition of the 
Middle Ages, which these same apologists 
were anxious to free from any connection 
with the Spanish institution, allowed it- 
self, in the cases of the Templars, Joan of 
Are, and Savonarola, to be used for politi- 
cal ends in a way to which Spanish his- 





tory presents no parallel. In the most 
celebrated instance of its employment for 
political purposes, that of Antonio Pérez, 
“the Holy Office was invoked only as a 
last resort, when all other methods had 
failed, and, when it was called in, so far 
from being the obsequious instrument of 
the royal will, it resolutely sought to ad- 
vance its own interests with little regard 
for the policy of the monarch.” Nowhere 
in the transformation of the state under 
Ferdinand and Isabella and the Hapsburgs 
does the Inquisition appear as a factor; 
and although it was more frequently em- 
ployed under the Bourbons, cases were 
uncommon and of a trivial character. More- 
over, the reign of the Bourbons was a 
period of decline for the Holy Office. Their 
theory of monarchy was that of Louis 
XIV., which had no place for such an 
imperium in imperio as the Inquisition 
had become under Philip IV. Like the 
Grand Monarque, the Bourbon kings also 
aspired to be patrons of learning, and 
the scientific and literary establishments 
which they encouraged prepared the way, 
though very slowly, for that “Europeaniza- 
tion” which is still the unrealized aim of 
the most progressive minds of the Penin- 
sula. In such an atmosphere prosecutions 
for heresy grew much rarer as the eigh- 
teenth century advanced, and the energies 
of the Inquisition were devoted mainly to 
such matters as bigamy, blasphemy, soli- 
citation, and sorcery. Still the Inquisition 
died hard. Though suppressed by the 
Cortes in 1813, it came back with the Res- 
toration, and its final abolition dates only 
from 1834. 

In the concluding chapter the attempt is 
made to estimate the share of the Inquisi- 
tion in the misfortunes endured by the 
Spanish people since the sixteenth century. 
Mr. Lea is too sound a thinker to attribute 
the decline of Spain to the Inquisition 
alone, and he passes rapidly in review such 
other causes as absolutism and mis-gov- 
ernment, indolence, empleomania and un- 
wise economic policies. He says: 

What may fairly be attributable to the In- 

quisition is its service as the official in- 
strument of the intolerance that led to 
such grave results, and its influence on the 
Spanish character in intensifying that in- 
tolerance into a national characteristic, 
while benumbing the Spanish intellect until 
it may be said for a time to have almost 
ceased to think. 
Religious unity was secured—if it was ever 
severely threatened—at the price of intel- 
lectual stagnation. Still, Spain simply did 
more thoroughly what was in some form or 
other attempted everywhere. As Mr. Lea 
puts it: 

The Spanish Inquisition was only a more 
perfect and a more lasting institution than 
the others were able to fashion. . . . The 
spirit among all was the same, and none 
are entitled to cast the first stone, unless 
we except the humble and despised Mor- 
avian Brethren and the disciples of George 
Fox. The faggots of Miguel Servet bear 
witness to the stern resolve of Calvinism 
Lutheranism has its roll call of victims. 
Anglicanism, under Edward VI., in 1550, un- 
dertook to organize an inquisition on the 
Spanish pattern, which burnt Joan of Kent 
for Arianism, and the writ De heretico 
comburendo was not abolished until 1676. 

And the conclusion of the whole matter 
is to be found in these closing words: 

After all, the great lesson taught by the 
history of the Inquisition is that the attempt 


of man to control the conscience of his fel- 
lows reacts upon himself; he may inflict 
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misery but, in due time, that misery re- 
coils on him or on his descendants and the 
full penalty is exacted with interest. Never 
has the attempt been made so thoroughly, 
so continuously or with such means of 
success as in Spain, and never has the con- 
sequent retribution been so palpable and so 
severe. The sins of the fathers have been 
visited on the children, and the end is 
not yet. A corollary to this is that the 
unity of faith, which was the ideal of 
statesmen and churchmen alike in the six- 
teenth century, is fatal to the healthful 
spirit of competition through which pro- 
gress, moral and material, is fostered. . . 

However deplorable were the hatred and 
strife developed by the rivalry which fol- 
lowed the Reformation, it yet was of in- 
estimable benefit in raising the moral 
standards of both sides, in breaking down 
the stubbornness of conservatism, and in 
rendering development possible. Terrible as 
were the wars of religion which followed 
the Lutheran revolt, yet they were better 
than the stagnation preserved in Spain 
through the efforts of the Inquisition. 

The fourth volume shows the same quali- 
ties of candor, sobriety, and solidity of 
judgment which characterize its predeces- 
sors, and like them it is built up from the 
original sources. _The prime materials are 
naturally the unpublished records of the 
Holy Office itself, as preserved in great 
abundance in Spanish archives and li- 
braries, but these have been supplemented 
by research in manuscript collections scat- 
tered all the way from Rome and Copen- 
hagen to Lima and Philadelphia, and by 
wide reading in fugitive imprints and re- 
condite theological literature. Where so 
much is taken from unpublished sources, it 
is to be regretted that Mr. Lea has not 
prepared, either as an introduction or as 
an appendix, such a survey of the materials 
as only he can give. The plan of the work, 
in seeking to combine chronological and 
systematic treatment, involves a certain 
amount of repetition; and the bulk is con- 
siderably enlarged by the amount of illus- 
trative detail, but such illustrations are al- 
ways pertinent and their concreteness is 
in refreshing contrast with the loose and 
rhetorical writing which has _ hitherto 
abounded in this field. Those who lack 
time or patience for the four volumes can 
easily select significant chapters by the 
aid of the elaborate table of contents. The 
“History of the Inquisition of Spain” is 
Mr. Lea’s best and most mature work, and 
is in some ways the most notable achieve- 
ment of American historical scholarship. 
It is idle at present to expect universal 
acceptance of its results, for, although the 
Inquisition has been extinct for two gen- 
erations, its history is full of controver- 
sial matter and touches on every side ques- 
tions of living moment. The apologist 
may find comfcrt here and there, as in 
the account of witchcraft or in the de- 
structive criticism of the reckless esti- 
mates of the number of victims, while other 
chapters may perhaps suffer the fate of 
the author’s “History of the Inquisition 
of the Middle Ages,” the three volumes of 
which were translated into French at the 
time of the Dreyfus agitation, as a means 
of anti-clerical propaganda which would 
be all the more effective because so ob- 
viously written as a record of historical 
facts and not as a party pamphiet. Yet 
Lord Acton pronounced the main body of 
this work “a sound and solid structure 
that will survive the censure of all critics,” 
and the Abbé Vacandard, while denying 
its finality, has recently accepted Reusch’s 
characterization of it as “‘I’histoire de 1]'In- 





quisition la plus étendue, la plus profonde, 
et la plus fouillée que nous possédions.”’ In 
spite of present reactionary tendencies, one 
may indulge the hope that this work 
may in its turn be accepted as a substan- 
tial addition to the body of fact, even now 
by no means inconsiderable, upon which 
both Protestant and Catholic historians are 
in fundamental agreement. 

Although published under a title of its 
own, the account of the “Inquisition in the 
Spanish Dependencies” is really a continu- 
ation of the “History of the Inquisition of 
Spain,” and should be read in connection 
with the larger work, for the light it 
throws on the workings of the inquisitorial 
system when comparatively free from cen- 
tral restraint. The history of the tribunals 
Leyond the seas forms an instructive chap- 
ter of Spanish colonial policy. In many 
places the ground has already been tilled 
by local investigators. The Chilean scholar 
Medina has written a series of important 
monographs on the American tribunais; 
useful works exist for Naples and Sicily; 
and for the study of the Inquisition in the 
Netherlands even Mr. Lea must await the 
completion of the monumental “Corpus 
Inquisitionis Heretice Pravitatis Neer- 
landice,””’ upon which Paul Fredericq has 
spent so many fruitful years. Often Mr. 
Lea has little more to do than to sum- 
marize the labors of his predecessors, but 
he can generally supplement them from 
his acquaintance with the materials in 
Spain, and he has always the great ad- 
vantage of looking at the subject as a 
whole, and viewing it against the back- 
ground of the parent institution. Except 
during the great persecutions of Jews to- 
ward the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, accusations for heresy were not fre- 
quent in the colonies: 

A vast proportion of the cases tried by 

the Inquisition were for offences compara- 
tively trivial—blasphemy, careless or ir- 
reverent remarks, or the more or less 
harmful superstitions classed as sorcery— 
and the transmission of denunciations for 
such matters, over hundreds of leagues of 
forest and mountain, and awaiting a reply 
with instructions, was manifestly too cum- 
brous a process to be practical. 
The local commissioners, like most of the 
cfficials of the Inquisition in the Indies, 
seem to have been for the most part men 
of low character, and their remoteness 
from superiors and complete immunity 
from local jurisdiction made them “‘intol- 
erable pests in their districts.”” The tribu- 
nal itself was subject only to the Suprema 
in distant Spain; its privileges and exemp- 
tions and constant quarrels with rival au- 
thorities were a fruitful source of the dis- 
order and weakness of colonial administra- 
tion, and its opportunities for uncontrolled 
exploitation are seen in the success with 
which it evaded the royal demands for ac- 
counts of its enormous receipts from con- 
fiscations. The influence of all this upon 
the colonial system Mr. Lea sums up as 
follows: 

While thus in the colonial tribunals we 
see the Inquisition at its worst, as a por- 
tion of the governmental system, we can 
realize how potent was its influence in con- 
tributing to the failure of Spanish colonial 
policy, by preventing orderly and settled 
administration and by exciting disaffection 
which the Council of Indies more than 
once warned the crown would lead to the 
loss of its transatlantic empire. It is, per- 
baps, not too much to say that these reve- 
lations, moreover, go far to explain the in- 





fluences which so long retarded the polit- 
ical and industrial development of the 
emancipated colonies, for it was an evil 
inheritance weighing heavily on successive 
generations. 








CURRENT FICTION. 


The Metropolis. By Upton Sinclair. 
York: Moffat, Yard & Co. 

The Iron Heel. By Jack London. New 
York. The Macmillan Co. 


Having stirred up a nation and its Chief 
Executive as thoroughly as the author of 
“The Jungle” did the other day, few men, 
few wizards certainly, would be able to 
resist the temptation to repeat the trick. 
Mr. Sinclair, as previously announced by 
megaphone, here steps forward with his 
encore. It is the same pot with which 
he is busy, only this time he stirs it the 
other way. The gruel is thick and slab. 
New ingredients appear upon the sur- 
face in place of the eye of newt and 
toe of frog which held our horrified eyes 
but yesterday. The magical fumes which 
arise are less noisome than those of the 
former brew in so far as rank perfumes 
are less noisome than offal. The whole 
business is malodorous enough in all con- 
science. 


New 


“The Metropolis” is even less properly 
to be called a novel than “The Jungle.” 
There are no human beings in it and there 
is no continuous action. It is a tract with 
enough of the air of fiction to draw the 
attention of a generally intractable pub- 
lic. The excerpts which have been printed 
in the American Magazine contained every- 
thing of importance in the book. The story 
element is delightfully ingenuous. Once 
upcn a time there were two brothers, sons 
of a Southern family impoverished by the 
war. The younger came North early in life, 
and became a prosperous parasite of the 
very rich New York class. The elder re- 
mained a country lawyer and planter, till 
fire swept away the family mansion, and, 
now in middle life, he too turned his steps 
toward the metropolis. He was as ignor- 
ant as a babe of everything in New 
York; he had apparently never even heard 
of luxury or corruption anywhere. He 
learned in due course a good deal 
about such matters, and declared that 
for himself he would be neither luxur- 
ious nor corrupt. All millionaires were 
dishonest and wickedly extravagant; all 
Society was brutal and fast. This did not 
please him at all. He said some hard things 
about it to the sycophant brother: 


; “What are you going to do?” gasped Ol- 
ver. 

“I’m going to give up these expensive 
apartments—give them up to-morrow, when 
our week is up. And I’m going to stop 
squandering money for things I don’t want. 
I'm going to stop accepting invitations, and 
meeting people I don’t like and don’t want 
to know. I’ve tried your game—I’ve tried 
it hard, and I don’t like it; and I’m going 
to get out before it’s too late. I’m going 
to find some decent and simple place to 
live in; and I’m going downtown and find 
out if there isn’t some way in New York 
for a man to earn an honest living.” 


All sensible enough, if a trifle obvious; 
conclusions of the kind have been reached 
ere this by persons who did not need such 
blows of the bludgeon as Mr. Sinclair deals 
our hero. He leaves very little for any- 
body else to say against the revoltingly 
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rich. For that matter, Juvenal left very 


little for him to say: 
Nothing is left, nothing, for future times 
To add to the full catalogue of crimes; 


The baffled sons must feel the same desires, 
And act the same mad follies, as their sires. 


Vice and extravagance in our age are pret- 
ty much what they have been in others, and 
no new penalty has been discovered for 
them. The gay world ig wasting more mo- 
ney than ever because it has more money to 
waste, and that money as a whole has not 
been come by more honestly or dishonestly 
than heretofore. Yet, few readers, however 
incredulous of the fact, will feel quite like 
laughing at Mr. Sinclair’s prediction of 
civil war as the outcome of the continued 
absorption and misuse of wealth by the 
few. 

Of the recourse to violence Mr. London 
makes a much more distinct forecast. We 
have little more regard for him as a man 
of letters than for his “comrade” in So- 
cialism, Mr. Sinclair; but his book, like the 
former's, is interesting as a sign of the 
times. In its character of tract, its force 
of assertion, and narrowness of generaliza- 
tion, it is strikingly similar. The events 
described are supposed to take place in the 
years 1912 and 1913. The narrative is 
written by the wife of a Socialist and lead- 
er of revolt, and the manuscript, hidden 
in a hollow oak, is discovered seven cen- 
turies later and edited, with introduction 
and notes, by one of the enlightened gentry 
of that day. “Too late,” he comments, 
“did the Socialist movement of the early 
twentieth century divine the coming of the 
Oligarchy. Even as it was divined, the Ol- 
igarchy was there—a fact established in 
blood, a stupendous and awful reality.” 
The “Iron Heel” is, of course, the ruth- 
less power of capitalism, or “the Oligar- 
chy.” What Mr. London wishes to give is 
not go much prophecy as warning of what 
might happen if, contrary to the hopes of 
Socialists, unprincipled capitalism were to 
get the upper hand and do its logical worst. 
He sees society in the grip of an oligarchy 
enforcing its will by mercenaries, annihi- 
lating the power of the middle class, and 
making serfs of the “people of the abyss.” 
A series of bloody revolts follow, extend- 
ing over some three centuries, upon which 
arrives at last the beneficent triumph of 
Socialism. Theoretically, Mr. London’s 
role as a Socialist is that of apostle of 
peace, but his nature—his imagination, at 
least—is, one recalls, a trifle bloodthirsty. 
A future such as Socialism hopes for, of 
steady progress, of peaceful conquest by 
propagandism and the ballot, would afford 
small material for his talent. The gore 
through which, in the course of these 
pages, we are invited to wallow, is far more 
to his taste; three hundred years of it is 
not a day too much for him. 





Old Wiwes for New. By David Graham Phil- 
lips. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

A popular melodrama of the present sea- 
son dropped its curtain on the melancholy 
speech of a noble but rejected suitor, 
“Nobody loves a fat man!” If Mr. Phillips’s 
new novel has any serious purpose it is 
the expounding of this same thesis as ap- 
plied to the opposite gender. It begins 
with the story of a winsome, “straight and 
slim” young girl, who, after marrying a 
youth with the money-making faculty, 





overeats systematically and neglects her 
personal appearance, thereby sacrificing a 
husband who really means uncommonly 
well by her. Up to a certain point the 
matter of the story—its manner needs an- 
other criticism—seems intended as a warn- 
ing against overindulgence. The reader 
actually feels for a time that Mr. Phillips 
is leading him on to a reconciliation be- 
tween the estranged pair, effected through 
the agency of diet and a regimen of daily 
exercise. A little later, the author intro- 
duces the motif of the beauty doctors, and 
one recalls the advertisement of that cos- 
metic which raised a plain young woman 
to such a pinnacle of beauty that when 
she made a great match, people said it 
was the maker of the facial cream who 
really “gave the bride away.” As it turns 
out, however, Mr. Phillips’s book is no 
tract, either for health food or cosmetic. 
Mrs. Murdock does win an admirer, but it 
is not her first husband. The outcome, so 
far as that personage is concerned, is de- 
void of any ethical or logical significance 
whatever. After being captivated by a 
Very much worse woman, he chooses, in the 
end, a sort of middle course, with a third. 

The fiction of Mr. Phillips never lacks 
certain striking qualities, a rapid flow ~f 
narrative, highly colored pictures, and an 
unsparing wit at the expense of his char- 
acters. The fault which offsets many of his 
excellences is a species of realism which 
leads him into absolutely needless coarse- 
ness. Setting out with a theme which is 
ignoble in most of its external aspects, he 
has not a touch to refine or even to light- 
en it. 


The House of the Lost Court. By Dona 
Teresa de Savallo, Marquesa d’Alpens. 
New York: The McClure Co. 


Small but valuable articles have always 
been staples of the writers of stories of 
mystery. Jewels and missing wills, per- 
haps, figure more often than any others. 
Here, however, we have the same sort of 
parrative woven about the disappearance 
of one of three courtyards in an old Eng- 
lish country house. Outside of a fantastic 
short story, a few years ago, describing 
the lowering of a modern office building 
into a hole secretly dug in the bowels of 
the earth, we do not recall a parallel. 
Nevertheless, if this story concerned the 
architectural enigma alone, its weakness 
at many points would be apparent. In 
a castle built on the rambling lines of 
that upon the book’s cover it is perhaps 
barely conceivable that the equivalent of 
a three-room New York apartment with a 
“new law” airshaft might be overlooked 
for a century or so. But in the rectangular 
house of the architectural diagram within 
—altogether unlike the cover picture—ii 
is hard to believe that even a casual vis- 
itor who knew the legend of the lost court 
could have walked about long without 
guessing where it was. 

There are, however, two complementary 
mysteries and the second is better sus- 
tained. It is solved by a young American 
girl who, ®n seeing the family ghost, fol- 
lows him by wight, explores a subterra- 
~nean passage with the ghost’s own lai- 
tern, and, having fathomed the deception, 
follows up most unconventionally the ac- 
quaintance so made—quite as remarkable 
as anything recounted in the book. Accept- 


¢- 





ing the premises, the story is entertaining 
and pleasantly told. 








Cities of Italy. By Arthur Symons. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2 net. 


Few pastimes are more entertaining than 
to browse among the impressions or de- 
scriptions which travellers have left of 
Italy. Begin with Montaigne’s “Journal” 
and come down to Mr. Symons’s studies, 
and you will get much more than what first 
meets your eye on the printed page. You 
will find there life itself, and many varied 
personalites, peeping through the lines at 
you; and you will see so many Iialys that 
you may ask yourself whether there is in 
reality a geographical Italy, perceptible to 
eye and ear and touch, or an ideal, a dream 
which rises before men generation after 
generation, to which they give the name 
Italia. Assuredly, if you turn from 
“Zeluco” Moore’s volumes, which have the 
commonsense charm of a Dutch painting, to 
Mr. Symons’s essays, half impressionistic, 
half-symbolistic, you would scarcely imag- 
ine that both men are writing about the 
same country. 

Mr. Symons seems to draw his inspira- 
tion from Pater, but he lacks that back- 
ground of serious thinking which made 
Pater a genuine force in his time, and 
saved him from amateurishness. The ama- 
teur, or, if you will, the dilettante spirit, 
pervades Mr. Symons. He knows a little 
art, a little history, something of litera- 
ture; he is sensitive to poetry, to colors, 
and to weather. He lives, in fact, from his 
sensations, and this gives to his sketches 
their chief merit. His impressions are his 
own. Sometimes he tries to analyze, and 
even to classify them; but more often he 
lets them pass before you without much 
manipulation. Such work baffles criticism. 
If the Sistine Chapel, or Venice, or Siena, 
has called up a certain sensation in Mr. 
Symons, it is idle for us to say that it is 
not. We can only determine whether he 
has described his sensations adequately, 
and we can honestly affirm that he has 
done this. He writes, like all men 
who feel under an obligation to have 
style, with a pronounced manner; but 
even his mannerism is not unpleasing, 
and many of his epithets and phrases are 
individual and striking. His judgments on 
art, too, though shot off in rather haphaz- 
ard fashion, are oiten pregnant, as when 
he says, for instance: 


Raphael is the instinctively triumphant 
perfection of the ideal of the average man. 
. . « Here is the simplicity of what is 
called inspiration; the ease of doing, better 
than any one else, what the greater num- 
ber would like, better than anything else, 
to do. 


We cannot help feeling that Mr. Symons is 
always a stranger in Italy. Contemporary 
life he sees from the outside, and his im- 
pressions of the actual Italians would hard- 
ly be endorsed by any one who really knew 
them. The Italians themselves would not 
recognize themselves in his sketches of 
them. He is busied, indeed, with an Italy 
which dwells in his own imagination. We 
can recommend him to readers who enjoy 
word-pictures of delicate nuances, and sen- 
sations and fancies which pass easily from 
the vividness of impressionism to the 
vagueness of symbolism. 
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George Sand and Her Lovers. By Francis 
Gribble. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

The author of this beautifully bound 
monograph of 375 pages on George Sand’s 
love affairs has no sympathy, so he tells us 
at the outset, with the conventional English 
attitude towards the relation of sexes. One 
need only glance through his book to be 
convinced of the fact, and nobody who has 
read it will accuse this Britisher of ‘‘Brit- 
ish prudery.” Indeed, his ‘‘frankness’’ 
might well put to shame some of his French 
predecessors in the same field, who, with 
true “Anglo-Saxon hypocrisy” had left us 
in ‘the dark as to the exact character of 
George Sand’s friendship for some of her 
most conspicuous “friends.” The reproach 
addressed by Mr. Gribble to an English 
biographer applies to the French likewise; 
and if we were to rely on their information 
alone, we might still be laboring under 
the illusion that Jules Sandeau was only 
her collaborator, Dr. Pagello her medical 
attendant, Michel (de Bourges) her legal 
adviser. Doubtless, Mr. Gribble felt it his 
imperative duty to clear up these matters 
once for all and explain with minute de- 
tail and accuracy what kind of friend 
Mérimée had been, as opposed to Flaubert, 
Chopin as compared with Liszt, Pierre Le- 
roux contrasted with Lamennais. It must, 
indeed, have been distressing to so con- 
scientious an historian not to have attain- 
ed the same degree of scientific certitude 
as to the status of some minor characters, 
such as, for instance, the engraver Man- 
ceau, of whom Mr. Gribble speaks several 
times. The birth, growth, and decline of 
these sentimental adventures, their vicis- 
situdes, both tragic and comic, the laws, 
psychological and physiological, which 
seemed to determine their evolution—all 
this is analyzed with searching scrutiny and 
told with amusing candor. 

In fact, this is not a literary sketch, or 
even an ordinary biography: it is the story 
of the private life, the stormy and often 
pathetic life of a woman, a weak and sen- 
timental woman, who owed to an incon- 
gruous and suspicious heredity a voicanic 
temperament, an irrepressible imagination, 
& magnificent gift of expression, a warm, 
tender, and inflammable heart. In _ thir- 
teen pages, none too enthusiastic, is dis- 
missed a literary output which fills 107 vol- 
umes; the 362 remaining pages treat the 
subject at hand, neglecting what this wo- 
man of letters actually gave to the pub- 
lic and alone intended for it. Brushing 
aside these thousands of pages full of 
poetry, love of nature, and love of humanity 
that have inspired so many readers, this 
specialist devoted his energies to the gath- 
ering of all the threads of evidence that 
go to prove that, at such a time this man 
or that one was more than a mere ac- 
quaintance, that the intrigue began at a 
definite date, and the rupture normally 
ensued at the appointed hour, and that, of 
course, the woman was to blame. It seems 
strange that a biographer should not have 
fallen under the spell of George Sand’s 
winning qualities. Mr. Gribble, in fact, re- 
sisted successfully: he presents us a some- 
what flippant chronique scandaleuse, in 
which he carefully brings out all the weak- 
nesses and emphasizes the small sides of a 
truly great woman. Such a book, accurate 
as it is in the main, gives, however, of the 





author of “Indiana” and “La Mare au 
Diable’”’ as incomplete an idea as was 
often received by casual visitors at Nohant. 
Instead of the heroine of their dreams, 
they would meet a silent, frigid, sleepy, 
stupid-looking lady, devoid of all the pleas- 
ing graces of society, who stopped writing 
only to weed her garden, sew gowns, play 
with her grandchildren. “A fat old muse,” 
says Matthew Arnold; ‘‘a somnambulist,”’ 
writes Théophile Gautier; with a “mummi- 
fied face,”” adds Goncourt. 

To the unsympathetic portrait of the 
English writer the admirers of George Sand 
will oppose the picture of the bold novelist, 
who, anticipating by sixty years the pop- 
ular iconoclasts of the declining century, 
raised her voice against social lies and in- 
iquities; of the woman whose soul was 
consumed with the love of her fellows, and 
espoused all the great causes that kindled 
the hearts of men; the untiring worker 
who, every night, until the early hours of 
dawn, “made copy for Buloz,” and earned 
a million francs that she gave away to 
her family, her friends, her poor, and the 
peasants of the neighborhood; the great ar- 
tist, who was inexpressibly modest, abso- 
lutely devoid of egotism, incapable of hat- 
ing anything but meanness, cruelty, and 
superstition. Indeed, it is quite safe to 
admire a writer whom Renan called “the 
£olianharpof our time,” and love a woman 
whom old Flaubert worshipped like a 
mother; at whose funeral Dumas fils, who 
was to deliver an address, broke down and 
sobbed like a child; and of whom M. Fa- 
guet writes that, ‘“‘No woman ever displayed 
to such a degree the highest qualities of 
an honest man.” 

This book on George Sand’s lovers will 
serve its purpose nevertheless. It is in- 
teresting and informing. It corrects some 
statements of “L’Histoire de ma vie’’; it 
brings before the English reading public 
the results of S. Rocheblave’s and A. Le 
Roy’s studies; especially in regard to the 
relations of George Sand and Chopin it of- 
fers a more complete account than any pre- 
vious work, thanks to the use made of the 
letters to the Chopin family that M. Kar- 
lowic published in Warsaw, under the title, 
“Souvenirs inédits de Chopin” (1904). 

The artistic appearance of this edition, 
the quality of the portraits do credit to 
the publishers. Slips on French words or 
names are rarer than usual; and the author 
knows his subject well. Débats, however, 
takes no circumflex accent, Marmontel 
wrote, “Les contes moraux” (not “mor- 
ales”), and Louis Ulbach. the journalist, 
did not have any de before his name. 








Science. 





A Mind That Found Itself: An autobi- 
ography. By Clifford Whittingham Beers. 
Pp. 363. New York: Longmans, Green, & 
Co. $1.50 net. 

The purposes of Mr. Beers’s book as he 
sets them forth are three in number: To 
rob insanity of its terrors; to correct ex- 
isting abuses and to elevate the standard 
of treatment; and to induce the benevolent 
rich to aid State and nation in supplying 
funds for the erection and maintenance of 
model institutions for the care of the men- 
tally diseased. 





Mr. Beers is a Yale graduate who began 
to show signs of nervous and mental break- 
down during his final year at the univer- 
sity. From his own analysis one would in- 
fer that his obsessions were those of @ 
psychasthenic, coupled with a rather severe 
acute melancholia brought on through wor- 
ry and fear. He notes carefully the va- 
rious symptoms he felt while attending a 
brother suffering from brain tumor and at- 
tacks of epilepsy, and is inclined toe date 
his own mental estrangement from that 
time. As a record of the peculiar symp- 
tom-complex of temporary insanity the 
book is somewhat remarkable, written as 
it is from within, and giving the observa- 
tions of an abnormal psychologist upon his 
own mental processes. Such attempts have 
been made many times before by the un- 
balanced, but always with the inevitable 
result that one might expect—mere jargon 
and extravagance of words. Mr. Beers, 
however, has written a readable book. 

If be has failed to subordinate the per- 
sonal element to his “cause,” he can be 
pardoned because of his desire to stir up 
proper indignation for current asylum 
abuses as he views them. From the evi- 
Gence before us there is no question that 
he was a very refractory patient, and as he 
himself confesses, a wilful one. Therefore, 
it is not remarkable that he succeeded in 
involving himself in all sorts of difficulties 
with attendants and physicians. But even 
so, the treatment he received was unjusti- 
fable on any score whatever, and his story 
should serve as a text for the proper re- 
organization of the “system’’ of manage- 
ment of the insane as now carried on. This. 
remark seems to apply especially to the 
run-for-pay sanatoria, where conditions are 
curiously enough much worse than in the 
charitable institutions. 

The remedy proposed by Mr. Beers is the 
formation of a “National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene” to coéperate with Federal, 
State, and local authorities so that repre- 
sentative men and women may spread “a 
common sense gospel of right thinking in 
order to bring about rigi:t living.”’ In fine, 
he would have this society do “in its own 
field what the National Society for the 
Prevention and Cure of Tuberculosis has 
done, and is doing, in its sphere of activ- 
ity.” This strikes us as a rather vague 
and indefinite outline. But the need of 
more intelligent care of the insane is un- 
doubted; and an organization to accomplish 
that purpose might conce'vably devise ways 
and means that are now unthought of or 
neglected. It would do something if it 
only enlightened general public dpinion.' 
A system of inspection by properly quali- 
fied laymen might be found desirable, but 
just how such inspection can actually pre- 
vent insanity is by no means clear, if we 
go back a very little way into a study of 
its etiology. To be sure, the melancholic 
and allied functional states yield more 
readily to treatment, possibly most read- 
ily; but how can one prevent hereditary 
types, save by marriage restrictions, or 
the type due to some pre-existing disease 
such as that which is thought to be re- 
sponsible for paretic dementia? Certain- 
ly the author has failed to take these facts” 
sufficiently into account. However hope- 
less the view may seem, one is bound to 
face the fact that insanity is in the ma- 
jority of cases an unpreventable and an 
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incurable disease, and nothing short of 
Utopia itself can ever make it very much 
less so. In the meantime, any effort to- 
ward the amelioration of the lot of these 
unfortunates by decreasing their sorrows 
and increasing whatever joys they can stil! 
appreciate deserves hearty commendation 
and support. 





The Italian Geographical Society has de- 
cided to send a geographical and scientific 
expedition to Dancalia, which is in part 
under Italian jurisdiction. Capt. Alfonso 
Mario Tancredi, who has spent many years 
in Erythrea and has written several im- 
portant monographs on that colony, will 
have charge of the party, which will start 
at once. The undertaking has the moral 
support of the Colonial Department as well 
as a generous grant of funds, and has also 
received a large contribution from the Mil- 
an Society for Geographical and Commercial 
Exploration. One of the chief objects of 
the expedition will be to determine the 
boundaries and spheres of influences be- 
tween the Italian possessions in East Africa 
and Ethiopia. 


Drama. 





THE RENASCENCE OF MENANDER. 
I. 

The new Menander, just published,* al- 
though containing no entire play, presents 
enough continuous text to enable us to re- 
cxamine the verdict inherited from an- 
tiquity. The modern world has acquiesced 
with docility in Menander’s great fame. 
But the paradoxical exclamation of Aris- 
tophanes of Byzantium: “O Menander, » 
Life, which of you copied the other?” Dio 
‘Chrysostom’s and Plutarch’s extravagant 
rating of Menander above even Aristo- 
phanes, Cwsar’s depreciation of Terence as 
a “halved Menander,”’ and Quintilian’s ap- 
preciation of the Greek poet as a mould 
and mirror of life, have ever teased us 
with half-knowledge. He has been the 
hidden side of the moon behind the genial 
face of his Latin representative. 

Until the discoveries (1891-1903) of a series 
of Menander papyri, our direct knowledge 
of his work (except for a mosaic of 759 
gnomic verses) was based upon about 1,050 
fragments varying in length from a few 
words to nineteen consecutive lines. 
Though only a few of these older fragments 





*Fragments d’un Manuscrit de Ménandre; dé- 
qsuserts ot publiés par M. Gustave Lefebvre (In- 
specteur en chef du Service des Antiquités de 
I’'fgypte). This editio princeps is a beautiful quar- 
to (pp. 220) published in Cairo, at the Imprimerie 
de \'institut francais d’archéologie orientale, De- 
cember, 1907. It contains an uncial (semi-) re- 
production of the 1300-odd lines of text; a reg 
ularly edited Greek text, with minor lacunz judi- 
clously filled out; the old fragments belonging to 
the plays in question, even including for ‘‘Peri- 
kelromene”’ the fifty-one lines of the Egyptian find 
of 1899; and, finally, a translation in French. 
Facsimile plates are to follow. In _ the preface 
Gustave Lefebvre, the editor (with whom Maurice 
Croiset bas been in happy collaboration), gives 
detaila of the discovery of the In July, 
1905, information was brought in to his headquar- 
ters at Assiut of a new find of papyri at Kém 
Ishkaou, the site of the ancient Greek city, Apbro- 
ditespolis, further up the Nile to the west the 
river. In the foundations of a Roman house, un- 
covered by chance, among other papyri leaves and 
150 rolls of MSS.—mostly Greek business papers, 
contracts, wills, letters, etc.—were found seven- 
teen leaves of a mutilated codex of Menander. Had 


—_ that we should ve had at least seventy 
eaves containing five complete comedies. The edi- 
tor would date the MS. as of the end of the second 


or the beginning of the third century of our era. 





fall into place in the newly discovered 
comedies, yet they are still of importance, 
both for the dignified beauty of certain 
passages and also as emphasizing the quot- 
able character of much of his writing. His 
sententious observations appealed to ~he 
audience like the “quotations” in “‘Ham- 
'et."" Hence, in part, the preservation of so 
many scattered fragments. 

In reading the continuous text of the 
new manuscript one finds, as was to be ex- 
pected, that this moralizing comes in only 
incidentally. The Greek playwright knew 
his business. But the old fragments help 
us to remember that Menander was the 
pupil and friend of Theophrastus—himse=lf 
the pupil and successor of Aristotle—and 
that he was also the friend of Epicurus. 
Ptolemy Soter, it is recorded, tried to ina 
duce Menander and Theophrastus together 
to settle in Alexandria. But Menander. 
who was the son of a Greek general and 
the nephew, on his mother’s side, of the 
famous comic poet, Alexis, was an Athe- 
nian of the Athenians. He seems to have 
lived on in his native land and to have 
been drowned in Greek water at the i- 
reus. On the road up from the harbor to 
Athens could be seen his tomb,as Pausanias 
pointed out, and close by it, as was fitting, 
the cenotaph of Buripides, whose roman- 
ticism Menander had combined with a more 
genial humanism. But the work of the 
stay-at-home poet was to acquire a larger 
citizenship. His comedies, known not only 
through the patchwork translations of Ter- 
ence, but accessible themselves for many 
centuries from Lyons to Alexandria and 
wherever Greek was read, must have trans- 
mitted into the applied philosophy of life in 
western Europe many an echo of the Peri- 
patetics, of Epicurus, and of all the intel- 
lectualizing ethics of the Hellenic world. 
When Menander was in his thirties Zeno 
the Stoic was putting forth his new propa- 
ganda. Yet we may attribute rather to 
the general attitude, common to the various 
schools and not absent even from Epicurus, 
Menander’s reflection of the philosophic 
impassiveness—drapafia. Be that as it may, 
this impassiveness is occasionally tempered 
to a finer edge, a more militant courage, +s 
we see from these lines (‘‘Meineke,” p. 
995): 

Being a man ne’er ask a life from pain set free 

But of the gods ask courage that endureth long. 

For if to shun all grievance to life’s end thou’rt 
fain, 

Thou must become a god, or, failing that, a ghost. 

Looking on ills of others, comfort take in thine. 

And the following (“‘Meineke,”’ p. 958) is at 

least more robust than Hadrian's: Animula, 

vagula, blandula. Human life is here lik- 

ened to a festival or market-fair whence 

one may pass content when he has seen the 

shows: 

That man, O Parmeno, I count most fortunate 

Who quickly whence he came returns, when he, 
unvexed, 

Has looked on these majestic sights—the common 
sun, 

Water and clouds, the stars and fire. If thou shalt 
live 

An hundred years, or if a very few, thou’lt al- 
ways see 

These same sights present, grander ones thou’lt 
ne’er behold. 

So reckon thou this time I’m speaking of as though 

Some market-fair or trip to town, where one may 


Ree 
The crowd, the market. dice, and loungers’ haunts: 
Then, if thou’rt frst unto thy lodgings, with more 
gold 





Thou'lt go upon thy travels and shalt pick no 
brawl ; 


While he that tarries longer, worn, his money gone, 

Grows ol4 and wretched and forever knows gome 
lack, 

A wandering vagrant finding enemies and plots, 

And gains no death that’s easy, staying out his 
time. 

This fragment, it is worth noting, is from 
the “Hypobolimaios,” one of the plays sv 
highly commended by Quintilian. 


u. 


The finds in Egypt (1891-1903) containing 
14, 51, 60, and 87 lines respectively of lost 
plays (i. e., “The Flatterer,” “The Country- 
man,” “The Girl Who Gets Her Hair Cut 
Off’) were welcome, but the sample was 
still small. The new papyrus gives us a 
much larger pattern. It contains parts of 
four comedies. Three of these I shall dis- 
cuss but briefly. The first is “The Hero’’(?), 
which, although it yields us only seven- 
ty-one lines, preserves the argument and 
the dramatis persone. Hence it is signifi- 
cant. The plot is typical except that here, 
instead of one infant exposed or farmed out, 
there are twins and the girl grows up to 
have a like fate with her mother. There is 
the usual happy and inevitable solution: 
a “recognition” of the children and a mar- 
riage of the original couples before or after 
the dénouement. By reason of the double 
knot and the stress of twins an Euripidean 
deus ex machina must intervene, and this 
seems to be the réle of the divine person- 
age who appears without a name and whose 
presence suggests the identification of the 
title. It may be noted that all the names 
except that of the young man and those of 
the twins, reappear in the types copied by 
Terence, that is, assuming the slave names 
Daos and Sangarios as represented by the 
Latin slave names Davus (cf. “Andria” 
and “Phormio”) and Sanga (cf. ‘“Eunu- 
chus’”’). 

Of “Perikeiromene” (The Girl Who Gets 
Her Hair Cut Off), we have 178 lines, for- 
tunately supplemented by the scene of 51 
lines in the Oxyrhynchus fragment (Gren- 
fell and Hunt, London, 1899), which gives the 
key to the situation at the end of the play. 
This may serve to illustrate that in let- 
ters, as in science, the same principle 
holds: all knowledge, however fragmen- 
tary, bides its time to be correlated with 
a larger pattern. The first scene is lost. 
The play opened apparently ex abrupto, but 
a “machine” goddess, Agnoia, gives a post- 
mortem prologue in the second scene. The 
scene of the comedy is laid at Athens. The 
Stage setting, as in “Epitrepontes,” which 
is treated at length below, seems to 
require three houses. A brother and sis- 
ter have been abandoned as infants and 
brought up separately, both of them ig- 
norant of their parentage. The _ sister 
comes to know the facts, but her brother, 
still in ignorance, excites the jealousy of 
his eister’s lover, who in a rage cuts off 
her hair. Hence the name of the play. The 
lover becomes duly repentant and all is 
explained. Glycera finds her father by 
means of the tokens exposed with her when 
a baby. She forgives her barber of a lover, 
and is given to him in marriage with a 
good dowry by her new-found father. 

“The Samian Woman” contains the great- 
est number of lines, but is much more 
imperfect than “Epitrepontes.” M. Le- 
febvre infers the title from a Samian wo- 
man who plays a leading réle. The follow- 
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ing extract may show how “The New Com- 

ly” fills out our knowledge of details. 
Demeas, at his country house, is busied 
with the personal oversight of the prepara- 
tions for the wedding banquet of his son 
Moschion when he discovers by chance his 
relationship to an adopted baby. He de- 
scribes the whole household as in a bustle: 


All a shouting: “Flour! Water! Give me oil! 
Some coals!’’ 

And I myself, too, taking part and giving this 
and that, 

Into the storeroom, as it chanced, had gone, from 
whence 


I did not come directly, busy laying out 

Unusual provision and inspecting all 

Within. Just then, while I was there, a woman 
came 

Descending from the upper-story, from above, 

Into the storeroom’s antechamber. For, with us 

There’s an apartment, as it happens, for the 
looms, 

So placed that through it is the entrance to the 
stairs 

And to the storeroom. She was nurse to Moschion, 

And well along in years, a former slave of mine, 

But now set free. And of the baby catching 
sight, 

A bawling, bawling, as it lay, left all alone, 

She, knowing nothing of my being there inside, 

Thinking herself in safety, falls a chattering 

Such things you know that women will, like: 

“Darling child!"’ 

Exclaiming, and: “‘O blessed treasure!’’ 
course, 

The mammy kissed and carried it about and, when 

It stopped its crying: ‘‘Wretched woman that 1! 
am,"’ 

Unto berself she says: ‘‘It seems but yesterday 

When I was suckling, loving Moschion himself, 

And here’s a baby of his own!” 


And, of 


And so the sudden grandfather learns that 
his son is the child’s father. 


III. 


The least broken play in the volume, 
“Epitrepontes” (Those Submitting to Ar- 
bitration), takes its name from a scene 
happily preserved, although this is not 
the main subject of the comedy. The 
517 lines that remain to us not only 
give almost complete details of the 
plot, but what is far more important, 
they allow us to judge of Menander in con- 
secutive scenes and that, too, of Menander 
at his best. For by good luck “Epitre- 
pontes,” as we know, was one of his best 
plays. Alciphron cites it as a chef d’euvre, 
and Quintilian mentions it with five others 
when he describes Menander as a model in 
matter and manner for the young Roman 
o: ators. “He alone,” says Quintilian, “in my 
judgment, if read with diligence, would 
suffice to secure all the qualities that we 
are inculcating.” Undoubtedly, therefore, 
in the speeches of the shepherd Daos and 
the charcoal-burner Syriskos we have now 
a specific instance of what Quintilian com- 
mended in Menander, his ability to mirrot 
human life and to fit his words to his char- 
acters (“ita vite imaginem expressit ... 
ita est omnibus rebus, personis, affectibus 
accomodatus”’). 

The relation of the “Hecyra” of Terence 
to this play is well discussed by the ed- 
itor. If it really is based upon the dismem- 
bered “‘Epitrepontes’’ we feel more than 
ever ready to coincide with Julius Casar’s 
protest against this process of vivisection. 

The plot of “Epitrepontes,” so far as is 
needful for an understanding of the scene 
quoted below, is as follows: Pampbhile, 
daughter of Smikrines, a country gentle- 
man of Attica, has been violated during 
the carnival night of the Tauropolia by 
Charisios, who presently marries her, al- 





though both are ignorant of their past rela- 
tions. A child is born to Pamphile and 
is secretly exposed with certain  birth- 
tokens, including a ring taken from Chari- 
sios at the Tauropolia. The child is found 
by Daos, a shepherd who, however, does not 
wish to bring it up and is glad to hand it 
over to Syriskos, a charcoal-burner, whose 
wife has opportunely lost her own baby. 
Daos holds back all mention of the trin- 
kets exposed with the child. Later the 
foster parents learn of the trinkets and 
come to demand them of Daos. The matter 
is left to the arbitration of old Smikrines, 
who happens by, and who is, in fact, the 
grandfather. The scene is laid in At- 
tica. Three houses may be assumed 
in the background: those of Smikrines, 
of Charisios, and of Cherestratus, a 
charcoal merchani, to whom _ Syriskos 
comes on a business errand. Syris- 
kos seems to be a worthy representative of 
those very independent demesmen, the 
charcoal-burners, who form the energetic 
chorus in “The Acharnians” of Aristophanes. 
The extract here given is selected partly on 
account of the reference in Quintilian, but 
the subsequent scenes, for which we have 
not space, are more dramatic. 

(“Epitrepontes’’: Act. I. Scene 2. Enter Daos, 
a shepherd; Syriskos, a charcoal-burner, with his 
wife carrying the baby; later, Smikrines, the fa- 
ther of Pamphile.) 


Daos. You dodge what's fair! 
Syriskos. And you, unchancy, swindle me.* 
Daos. You may not have what is not yours. 
Syr. This matter, then, 
Let’s leave to some one. 
Daos. I agree, let’s arbitrate. 
Syr. Who shall it be? 
Daos. For my part any one will do. 
[Aside.] It serves me right, for why did I go in 
with you? 
Enter Smikrines. 
Syr. Good sir! 
Now, by the gods, could you give us a moment’s 
time? 
Smikrinea. Give you? And wherefore? 
Syr. We've a question in dispute. 
Smi. To me what does that matter? 
Syr. Some fair-minded judge, 


For this we’re seeking, so, if nothing hinders you, 
Settle our quarrel. 


Smi. You crow-bait scoundrels, you! 
Dressed in your goat-skins, do you walk and 
talk of law? 
Syr. But none the less the matter’s short and 
easily 


Decided. Grant the favor, father, by the gods, 
Do not despise us, for at all times it behooves 
That justice gain the upper hand, yes, every- 
where, 
And every one that happens by should take his 
part 

In looking out for this. 
We all must share. 


It is the common lot 


Daoe (aside). I’ve grappled no mean orator. 
Why did I let bim in? 

Smi. Will you abide, now say, 
By my decision? 

Syr. Certain sure. 

Smi. I'll bear. For what's 


To hinder? (To Daos.) You! you close-mouthed 
fellow there! Speak first. 
Daos. I'll start a little further back, not simply 
tell 
His part, that I may make the matter plain to 
you. 
Within this bushy thicket here, hard by this 
place 
My flock I was a-herding, now, perhaps, good sir, 
Some thirty days gone by, and I was all alone, 
When I came on a little infant child exposed 
With necklaces and some such other trumpery— 
Syr. About them we are talking. 
Daos. He won't let me speak! 





*We should like to interchange the characters 
here and trans.: gvxodarteis “you blackmail me,” 
instead of “swindle,” but the context and the MS. 
seem to indicate the present arrangement. 





Smi. (To Syr.) If you put in your chatter, with 
this stick of mine 
I'll fetch you one. 


Daoe. And serve him right. 
Smi. (To Daos.) Speak on. 
Daos. I will. 


—I took it up and with it went off to my house. 

I had in mind to rear it—’twas my notion then— 

But over night came counsel, as it does to all. 

And with myself I reasoned: ‘‘What have I to do 

With rearing children and the trouble? Where 
shall I 

Find so much money? What anxiety for me!’’ 

Thus minded was I. Back unto my flock again 

At daybreak. Comes this fellow—he'’s a char- 
coal man— 

Unto this selfsame place to cut out stumps of 
trees. 

Now he had had acquaintance with me back of 
this, 

And so we talked together. Noticing my gloom, 

Says he, “‘Why, Daos, are you anxious?’’ “‘And 
why not?” says I, 

“For I'm a meddler.”” And I tell him of the 
facts: 

How I had found, how owned the child. And 
straightway then, 

Ere I could tell him everything, he begged and 


“So, Daos, blessed be your lot!’’ at every word 
Exclaiming: “‘Give to me the baby! S80, good 
luck 
Be yours! So, be you free. For I’ve a wife,’’ 
says he, 
‘“‘And she gave birth unto a baby and it died’’— 
(He meant the woman, her who rears the baby 
now)— 
Smi. You begged him, then, Syriskos? 
8yr. Yes. 
Daos. The live-long day 
He pestered me, and when he urged, entreated 
me, 
I promised him; I gave the child and off he 
went 
Calling down countless blessings; seized and 
covered o’er 
My hand with kisses. 


Smi. (To Syr.) You did this? 
Syr. I did. 
Daos. Well, he 
Together with his wife departed. Of a sudden 
now 
He meets me; claims the things then with the 
child exposed— 
(Now these were small and worthless, merely 
nothing )—claims 
That he should have them; says he’s treated 
seurvily 
Because I will not give them, wish them for my- 
self. 


But I declare he’d better feel some gratitude 

For what he did get by his begging. If not all 

I give him there’s no need to bring me to account, 

If even walking with me he had found these 
things 

It were a mutual god-send; he had taken thie, 

I that; but when I made the find alone, do you 

(To BSyriskos) 

Expect to have it all and not one thing for me? 

In fine, I gave you of my own, with free-will 
gave: 

If this still pleases you, why keep it even now, 

But if it doesn’t suit and if you've changed your 
mind 

Why then return it. 
wrong. 

But, partly from me willing, partly forcing me, 


Don’t commit nor suffer 


That you get all—that were not fair. I’ve said 
my say. 
Smi. (To Syr.) He's finished. Don’t you hear? 
He's finished. 
8yr. Yes, all right! 


Then I come after. All alone this fellow here 

The baby found and all these facts he’s telling 
now 

He tells correctly, father, and it happened so. 

I do not contradict him. I entreated, begged, 

And I received it from him. Yes, he tells the 
truth. 

A certain shepherd, fellow laborer of his 

With whom he had been talking, now brings 
word to me 

That with the baby he had found some ornaments. 

For this, my father, he* is present here himself 

And now demandeth of you, Daos, an account 





*The baby. 
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(Now give me, wife,* the necklaces and tokens 
here) 

For het declares that these were placed upon 
himself 

As his adorning, not for piecing out your keep! 

I, too, join In demanding as his guardian— 

You made me that by giving him—And now, 
good sir, (To Smi.) 

Methinks "tis yours to settle whether it be right 

This jewelry and whatsoever else there is, 

As given by his mother, whosoe’er she was, 

Be put by for the baby till he come of age 

Or this clothes-stealing cut-purse is to have these 
things 

Belonging unto others if he found them first. 

“Why didn’t I," you're saying, ‘‘when I took the 
child. 

Demand them thén of you?” 
there come 

To me a person speaking in the child’s behalf. 

And even now I’m here demanding no one thing 

That’s mine, mine only. ‘“‘Mutual god-send!’’ 
None of that! 

No findings! when 
wronged : 

That is not finding, "tis a filching from the weak. 

And look at this, too, father, may be this onet 


Not yet then had 


‘tis question of a person 


here 

Was born unto our betters. Reared ‘mongst 
working-folk 

He will despise our doings. Following his own 
bent 


Perhaps some high-born action he will venture on 
And go a lion-hunting; carry arms; or run 

A race; at public contests see tragedians. 

I know you understand all this. Those heroes 

once, 

Pelias, Neleus, by an aged man were found, 

A goat-herd in his goat-skin dressed as I am now, 
And when he noticed they were better born than 


he 

He tells the matter, how he found, how took 
them up. 

He gave them back thelr wallet, with birth- 
tokens filled, 

From which they found out clearly all their his- 
tory, 

And they, who then were goat-herds, afterwards 
were kings. 

But had a Daos found those things and sold them 
off, 

That be might profit by twelve drachmas for 
himself, 

Through all the coming ages they had been un- 
known 


Who were such great ones and of such a pedigree. 
And so it is not fitting, father, that I here 
Should rear his body while that Daos seizes on 
His life’s hope for the future, makes it disappear. 
A youth about to wed his sister once was stopped 
By just such tokens. One a mother found and 
saved. 
This one a brother. 
lives 
Are liable to dangers, we must watch, look out, 
By long ahead providing what is possible. 
‘Well, if you are not suited, give him back,’’ says 
he. 
This is his stronghold in the matter as he thinks. 
But that’s no justice. Must you give up what 
is his, 
Then in addition you would claim to have the 
child 
That more securely you may play the rogue again 
If some of his belongings Good-luck bas pre- 
served. 
I’ve said my say. (To Smi.) 
you hold is just. 
Well, this decision’s easy: 
exposed 
Together with the child goes with him,’’ I decide. 
Deos. All right. But now, the baby? 
Smi, Zeus! I won't decide 
He’s yours who'd wrong him, but he’s his who 
came to aid, 
This man’s who stood against you, you who'd 
injure him. 
Syr. Now yours be many blessings! 
Daos. Nay, a verdict rank! 
By Zeus, the saviour! I, the sole discoverer, 
Am stripped of all and be who did not find shall 


Since, O father, all men's 


Give verdict as 


Smi. “All that was 


have! 
Am I to band this over? 
Smi. Yes. 
Dace. A verdict rank.— 


Else may no blessing ever light on me! 





*Daos apparently has allowed her to inspect 
tThe baby. 


a 
them. 





Come, give. 
Good Heracles, how I am treated! 


Iv. 


It would be useless to assert that even 
this great addition to the fragments of 
Menander will entitk us to a judgment 
wholly independent of our inferred knowl- 
edge. But, added to Plautus and Terence, 
and even the character types that have fil- 
tered down to Moliére, it helps us to pic- 
ture more vividly Greek life in the days of 
Alexander the Great. And when allowance 
is made for a non-Christian, though not 
wholly pre-Christian, toleration of loose 
sexual relations, we seem to find in Men- 
ander an otherwise high-minded poet ac- 
customed to recognize in human life the 
nobler impulses and motives. Tradition 
speaks of him, it is true, as a perfumed fop 
and a lover of pleasure, but we may per- 
haps remind ourselves that the term Epi- 
curean, as vulgarly employed, does not 
fairly describe the content of his writings 
any more than it does the best ideals of 
Epicurus himself. Our present text, in- 
deed, bears out the approval of Plutarch 
(Quest. Conv. vii. 3), who expressly com- 
ments on the absence from his numerous 
comedies of allusions to the worst blot 
upon Greek morals, and notes the fact that 
lawful marriage is the regular outcome of 
the irregular intrigues of the various 
lovers. 

Menander stands forth as the protagon- 
ist of the “New” Comedy, which no longer 
offers the lyric beauty, the sparkling wit, 
the naked license, the daring satire of Aris- 
tophanes. It does not, indeed, primarily 
seek to provoke laughter, but is the scenic 
representation of human life, the pathetic, 
the amusing, and the commonplace. If the 
types presented—inflammable lovers and 
courtesans; slaves and their mistresses; 
cooks and parasites; braggart soldiers and 
surly old men—ever seem mean or mo- 
notonous, this is largely due to a political 
and social atmosphere no longer vibrant 
either with victory or with struggle. 

As to the Greek itself of the new text, it 
is straightforward and lucid. Only rarely 
does it offer difficulty to the average read- 
er of Attic prose. Some betterments in 
filling out the lacunz, and changes" in 
pointing or readings have already been 
made and others will be suggested, but the 
editors are to be congratulated upon giving 
out so soon such a satisfactory edition. 

FRANCIS G. ALLINSON. 
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The trustees of Shakespeare’s Birthplace 
have published, for the use of visitors to 
the birthplace and Shakespearean students 
generally, a small volume dealing with some 
recent acquisitions. It is called “Four 
Quarto Editions of Plays by Shakespeare, 
Described by Sidney Lee, with five illustra- 
tions in facsimile.” 

“Ibsen als Norweger und Europier” is 
the title of a small collection of essays on 
the characters in Ibsen’s works, illustrative 
of his national and cosmopolitan traits, re- 
cently published by the German critic, Al- 
bert Dresdner. The author makes much of 
the Kritizismus and the Moralismus of the 
dramatist. 

Henry Miller’s new company will make 
its first appearance in this city March 23 at 
the Savoy Theatre, in Charles Rann Ken- 
nedy’s new drama, “The Servant of the 





House.”” This piece met with warm critical 
appreciation in London. The heroine will 
be played by that admirable actress, Edith 
Wynne Matthison, who will be associated 
with Walter Hampden, Tyrone Power, 
Charles Dalton, and others. 


F. R. Benson has completed his arrange- 
ments for the next Stratford-on-Avon festi- 
val, which will begin on April 20, and last 
for three weeks. He has secured the co- 
operation of many well-known actors and 
actresses. For instance, in the perform- 
ance of “‘Measure for Measure” during the 
first week, W. Poel and the Elizabethan 
Stage Society will assist; and Miss Gene- 
vieve Ward will be the Queen Margaret of 
“Richard III.” In the second week for 
“Henry V.” Lewis Waller and Miss Evelyn 
Millard are engaged; and for “Romeo and 
Juliet” Henry Ainley and Miss Constance 
Collier. The third week will bring Forbes 
Robertson and Miss Gertrude Elliott in 
“Hamlet’”’; and “Dr. Johnson,” with Arthur 
Bourchier in the title réle, to be followed 
by “Monsieur de Paris” and Miss Violet 
Vanbrugh. The connection between this 
and Shakespeare is not explained. There 
will be a Shakespearean costume ball in the 
town hall at Stratford on April 30. 


An Irish stage society has just been or- 
ganized in London, in affiliation with the 
Irish Literary Society. It has for its ob- 
ject the production of plays dealing with 
Irish life, past and present, and it is pro- 
posed to have four or more performances 
annually, one of them to be given in the 
open air. Arrangements are already being 
made for the production of a peasant play, 
“The Land,” by Patrick Colum. Among the 
promoters of the society are Dr. John Tod- 
hunter, Alfred Perceval Graves, P. J. Kir- 
win, Francis H. Skrine, and J. P. Boland, 
M.P. 


Ada Dyas, a well-known actress, died in 
England March 12. Her first appearance 
in London was in 1861, when she played 
the part of Prince John of Lancaster, in 
the second part of “King Henry IV.,” at 
Sadlers Wells, in the closing months of the 
famous directorship of Samuel Phelps. Per- 
baps she owed her clear cut style ani 
excellent diction—which excited the admi- 
ration of Richard Grant White—to her brief 
experience with that notable organization. 
Her advance was rapid, for in 1866 she was 
leading lady in the London production of 
“Hunted Down,” which had, for those days, 
a phenomenal run. She came to America 
in 1872 where she was engaged by Augus- 
tin Daly to play the part of Anne Sylves- 
ter in “Man and Wife” at his Fifth Avenue 
Pheatre. She did not remain there long, 
for Lester Wallack offered her the position 
of leading lady in his company, then the 
best comedy organization in this coun- 
try. In 1892 she was engaged by Henry 
Irving for the part of Goneril in his 
revival of “King Lear” at the London Ly- 
ceum, and her performance was the object 
of special praise. Miss Dyas was never a 
great actress. She had no special power 
of emotional utterance or the mood of 
tragic exaltation. Nevertheless, she could 
exhibit both choler and pathos, and had all 
the resources of feminine charm, intrigue, 
or guile in her artistic equipment. Her 
easy, authoritative, brilliant manner, her 
complete comprehension, and her executive 
neatness constituted her chief claims to ar- 
tistic distinction. 
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Studies in Musical Education, History, and 
Esthetics. Second Series. Published by 
the Music Teachers’ National Associa- 
tion: President: Waldo S. Pratt, Hartford, 
Conn. $1.60. 


Twenty-nine years ago the Music Teach- 
ers’ National Association was founded, and 
many papers read at the annual gatherings 
have been worth preserving. A year ago 
the Association printed the Proceedings of 
its 1906 meeting, and we now have a Sec- 
ond Series, for the meeting of 1907, which 
was held on the last five days of that 
year. The volume covers a_ variety of 
topics, yet considerably more than half its 
pages are devoted to the problems of music 
in schools and universities. 

Some months ago Prof. Leonard McWhooa 
ot Columbia University sent out circulars 
to which he received answers from 123 
colleges. From these he infers that ap- 
proximately one-half the colleges in the 
country recognize the value of instruction 
in music sufficiently to grant credit in this 
subject. What is more remarkable stiil 
is that one-half the colleges that now grant 
credit in music toward the degree have 
adopted this policy within six years, while 
the majority of colleges that now gran! 
entpance credit in music have taken this 
step within three years. In ths common 
schools, too, the demand for music and 
its recognition as a valuable educational 
factor are growing rapidly. 

This movement wil! be further accelerat- 
ed if.the admirable paper on “The Function 
of Music” by President G. Stanley Hall of 
Clark University included in this volume 
receives the attention it deserves. He in- 
sists that “there is no subject, not one, 
in the high school and college curriculum 
that should be taken by so large a pro- 
portion of students.”” And he gives his 
reasons for this large claim. Music, he 
maintains, is the language of the feelings 
Speech is the language of the intellect, 
but “the feelings are older and vaster. 
P We Americans are mdre prone than 
any other race to be defective in gemiit. 
more liable to have our emotional life grow 
sterile and desiccated. This it is the func- 
tion of music to restore, deepen, enlarge, 
intensify, and express.”” President Hall 
once visited in Germany a school where a 
fifth grade class could sing for him any 
one of fifty chorals or folksongs by heart, 
but could not yet read notes. He advises 
American educators to relegate to the sec- 
ond or third place the technique that a)! 
teachers tend to push to the foreground. 
On this point the doctors disagree. George 
W. Wilmot, while agreeing that pupils 
should be given good, wholesome, and 
beautiful songs, thinks that in some gram- 
mar schools there is not enough technical 
drill. This might be true were it the ob- 
ject of school music to give a training for 
a musical career, but in truth what music 
teaching in shools should accomplish is, as 
Prof. Charles H. Farnsworth points out, 
“to develop the capacity for the more in- 
tense enjoyment of music.” In other words, 
school music should not make musicians. 
of whom we have too many, but good lis. 
teners, of whom there*are too few. 

Among the other papers that will repay 








reading are Arthur Farwell’s on “The Re- 
lation of Folksong to American Musical 
Development,”’ and Hermann Klein’s on the 
National Association of Teachers of Sing- 
ing. Mr. Klein would have teachers of 
singing furnish, like the doctors, a cer- 
tificate of proficiency. Mention must also 
be made of Arthur Foot’s valuable lists 
of piano pieces and studies important for 
use in teaching. 





Singers and students of vocal art will be 
glad to know that Sir Charles Santley is 
about to bring out a new book, to be en- 
titled, “The Art of Singing.”’ 


Some years ago, E. Humperdinck, author 
of “Hansel und Gretel,”’ wrote some de- 
lightful incidental music to the play called 
“Die Kénigskinder,” another version of the 
story of the babes in- the woods. He has 
now set this story to music throughout, thus 
making a new opera. The score is said to 
be nearly completed. 


The young French composer, Raoul La- 
parra, seems to have been successful with 
his opera, ‘“‘La Habanera.” Four years ago 
this composer won the Grand Prix de Rome, 
but his opera is his first work that has at- 
tracted general attention. The story is one 
of jealousy and murder, but in the back- 
ground there is always the music of the 
habanera dance. As qa composer, Laparra 
does not follow the example of Debussy, 
who taboos melodies and coherent harmon- 
ies. He belongs rather to the school of 
Charpentier. 


Particular interest attaches to the last 
concerts to be given at Carnegie Hall this 
evening and Saturday afternoon by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. They will mark 
the last appearances of Dr. Karl Muck, who 
has won many admirers here, but who is 
obliged to resume his duties as principal 
conductor of the Berlin Royal Opera. 


The committee in charge of the Edward 
MacDowell Fund announces that it has 
completed its work. Total contributions 
to date, with interest, amount to $39,712.18. 
The expense of administration, together 
with the money paid on behalf of Mr. Mac- 
Dowell, amounts to $10,780, leaving a bal- 
ance of $28,932.18. This money, less some 
minor expenditures which have yet to be 
made, will be turned over to the Edward 
MacDowell Memorial Association, which has 
been formed to administer it in connec- 
tion with the MacDowell property in Peter- 
boro, N. H. 


Clara Anastasia Novello, Countess Gig- 
liucci, famous up to 1860 as a concert, op- 
era, and oratorio singer, died in Rome 
March 16. She was the daughter of the Eng- 
lish composer and organist, Vincent No- 
vello, and was born in 1818. In 1829 she 
became a pupil in the Paris Conservatoire, 
and in 1833, at her first public appearance 
as a singer, she won immediate success. 
Her operatic début was made at Padua 
in 1841, in ‘“‘Semiramide.’’ Thenceforth, for 
nearly two decades, she was one of the most 
popular artists on the stage, in England 
as well as in Italy. She excelled in oratorio. 


Walter Slaughter, the English musician, 
diei March 2, at the age of forty-eight. 
He sad been conductor of the orchestra at 
various London theatres, and had written 
@ number of popular songs and eight 
operas. Among his songs were “The Dear 





Homeland,” “Fair Madolin,” and “My Wel- 
come’; among his operas “Alice in Won- 
derland,” “‘Rose and Ring,”’and “Lady Tat- 
ters.” 


Art. 














THE SPRING ACADEMY. 


Surely no carping critic, self appointed 
to safeguard oppressed and undiscovered 
genius, nor those chosen young vessels 
themselves—they are always young—can 
complain that the artist with a 
“tendency” has not been offered a fair 
chance at the exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design, open in this city from 
March 14 to April 18. In groups and sing- 
ly, on every hand, are examples of all the 
latest “‘movements” in art (and these are 
almost as changeable as the styles in bon- 
nets). And after a tour of the galleries 
one comes away with the memory of things 
one does not care for—perhaps to the ex- 
clusion of pictures which make a quieter 
appeal. Here are bold, bare transcripts, 
large and small, of nature in unesthetic 
moods, clamoring for attention; here 
is humanity in unlovely realism; 
“waves of ugliness,”’ impression- 
ism so called, or whatever is the latest 
cry—all are here. Here, too, fortunately, 
are many loving and intimate interpreta- 
tions of land and sea, the sky above them, 
and of men and women who live and have 
their being about us, painted by artists 
who do not insist on telling. in strident 
voices in this casual company all they 
know the first time you meet them, but 
hold many a choice secret in reserve for 
the sympathetic listener. It is to these 
strongly individualistic painters and not to 
those who with perennial zeal pursue each 
fleeting whim and caprice that American 
art owes its increasing prestige at home 
and abroad. 

The Academy hitherto has usually, if not 
always, © excluded works which have been 
seen before on its walls or in other 
public exhibitions in the city. This year, 
however, with a liberality greater than the 
Academy has been credited with possess- 
ing, invitations were extended to many 
who have not of late, for one reason or 
another, been contributing. This has tend- 
ed to elevate the standard of the present 
exhibition. Not in years, if ever, has the 
average been so high. Doubtless, there are 
plenty of pictures that will concern but 
few observers, and there are not wanting 
also pictures that are entirely uninterest- 
ing—that is the fault partly of the system; 
but why dwell upon these when there is so 
much that is good to choose from? 

An unusual number of snow scenes im- 
part an air of lightness to the galleries, 
and incidentally provoke wonder whether 
the landscapists are staying more in the 
country or whether the taste for snow is 
merely a “‘tendency.”” Among these snow 
pictures none is more vigorous than 
Jonas. Lie’s Heart of the Woods, in 
which there is no sign of last yéar’s life or 
next year’s rejuvenescence; all vitality 
seems drowned in the inky black poo] in 
the foreground. Quite the opposite is the 
enimated glimpse of North River by George 
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Bellows, in which the water seems actually 


to dance and the busy tugs to emit real. 


steam—in a word, the canvas is an aston- 
ishing piece of realism. Ernest Lawson 
also has a realistic glimpse of the Hudson, 
full of floating ice; and E. W. Redfield 
shows two ably painted canvases of min- 
gled snow and tawny earth. But for the 
more poetic side of winter one turns to 
Walter Nettleton’s Winter in the Woods, 
so delightful in color and so searching in 
character. One almost hears the soughing 
of the wind in those pines, so strongly 
do they convey the spirit of the snowy for- 
est. 

Henry Rankin Poore, Charles Warren 
Eaton, and Leonard Ochtman, in their re- 
spective ways, impart a similar sense of 
relationship and intimacy with the scene. 
Equally, and sometimes even miore suc- 
cessfully, D. W. Tryon, Elliott Dainger- 
field, Charles M. Dewey, Arthur Parton, 
Bruce Crane, Henry B. Snell, Henry W. 
Ranger, and Frederick B. Williams imbue 
their canvases with the spirit of the scene 
—together with the personal note—invalu- 
able in pictures as in human beings. Sim- 
ilarly W. E. Schofield achieves his re- 
sults with a couple of architectural scenes 
through which bits of sky and landscape 
are visible. 

Something like the mysterious spirit of 
the night rushes past our ears, and the 
salt sea air gets into our nostrils as we 
watch the dancing waves and wonder at 
the wake of the invisible moon in Frank 
Benson's Moofilight by the Sea, while 
Charles Woodbury, in his Blue Wave, takes 
one far out to sea and leaves one there 
in solitude amid high running waves. in 
the presence of this canvas one has a singu- 
lar sense of being adrift in an open boat, 
without much concern as to how one will 
get ashore. From William Gedney Bunce 
comes a Venetian moonlight that appeals 
to the eye fond of color, and there is a 
familiar but not remarkable sea piece by 
Winslow Homer. Other sea painters well 
represented are Gifford Beal, Howard R. 
Butler, and Childe Hassam. 

Portraits abound. John Sargent, for ex- 
ample, is four times represented, and there 
are two portraits by J. J. Shannon, all 
adequate, if familiar, but from these nota- 
bie artists nothing particularly brilliant. 
Edmund C. Tarbell’s spacious canvas, in 
which is portrayed President Seelye of 
Smith College (recently shown at the 
Pennsylvania Academy), is likewise here, 
suffering somewhat in color by the transi- 
tion to a franker light. Besides these there 
are an almost too vividly colored but vital 
portrait by Cecilia Beaux, an apprecia- 
tively done full-length figure of a woman 
by Lydia F. Emmet, another by the late 
John Lambert, and a spirited, almost full- 
length woman's figure signed by De Witt 
‘Lockman. These portraits do not, how- 
ever, exhaust the resources of the show, 
but serve as mere hints. 

Verging more on the ideal than the fore- 
going are figures and heads of interest and 
individuality by Sargent Kendall, M'ss 


Genth, Charles W. Hawthorne, Alden Weir, 
H. Siddons Mowbray, George Barse, W. E. 
Smedley, Irving Wiles, and Abbott Thayor 
The Girl’s Head, by the last named art- 
ist, though not one of his best represen- 
tatlons of this oft-painted subject, is en- 
dowed with a nobility that bespeaks a soul 





looking out from behind those eyes. Morz- 
over, every square inch of the canvas 1s 
instinct with an elusive charm. Of figure 
compositions ome recalls especially those 
by William M. Chase, John La Farge, Hugo 
Ballin, Will H. Low, August Koopman, Je- 
rome Meyers, H. W. Watrous, and Charles 
Curran. ‘ 

In sculpture, a group of bas-reliefs hy 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens makes strongly 
for sentiment and artistic quality, as does 
also the medallion portrait of Edward 
MacDowell by Helen Farnsworth Mears. 
There are, besides, various pieces in 
bronze, clay, plaster, and marble, mostly 
small, disposed here and there about the 
galleries, in no very impressive way, and 
thereby calling attention to the crying 
need of more adequate galleries. 

BEN FOSTER. 





It was a good idea to publish, as “Vasari 
on Technique” (E. P. Dutton & Co.), those 
prefatory chapters to the Lives, which 
have never heretofore been translated. The 
translation is now competently made by 
Louisa S. Maclehose and edited with intro- 
duction and notes by G. Baldwin Brown 
and accompanied with intelligently chosen 
illustrations, Vasari’s notes on technical 
matters are often incomplete and disap- 
pointing, but it is well to have them, and 
one wonders why all translators of the 
Lives have omitted them. 


A publication that should be of great 
value is that of “A Catalogue Raisonné of 
the Most Eminent Dutch Painters of the 
Seventeenth Century,”’ based on the work 
of John Smith, by C. Hofstede de Groot, 
with the assistance of Dr. W. R. Valentiner, 
translated and edited by Edward G. Hawke. 
The first volume, including the works of 
Jan. Steen, Gabriel Metsu, Garard Dou, 
Pieter de Hooch, Carel Fabritius, and Jo- 
hannes Vermeer, is now brought out by the 
Macmillan Co. The labor represented in 
its preparation is evidently enormous, and 
to test the accuracy of its execution would 
entail a labor nearly as great. One can 


only say that it is a useful undertaking, 


and seems to have been conscientiously 
and thoroughly carried out. 


The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts has bestowed upon Edmund C. Tarbell 
the Academy gold medal of honor which is 
awarded “in recognition of high achieve- 
ment in their profession, to American 
painters and sculptors who may be exhib- 
itors at the Academy or represented in the 
permanent collection, or who, for eminent 
services in the cause of art or to the Acad- 
emy, have merited the distinction.” Pre- 
vious winners of this medal have been: 
Alexander Harrison, William M. Chase, 
Winslow Homer, D. Ridgway Knight, Ed- 
win A. Abbey, Cecilia Beaux, Charles Gra- 
fly, Henry J. Thouron, James A. McNeill 
Whistler, John S. Sargent, John W. Alex- 
ander, William T. Richards, Violet Oakley, 
Horatio Walker, and Edward W. Redfield. 
Mr. Tarbell, who is represented in the 
Academy’s permanent collection by The 
Golden Screen, showed in the Academy’s 
103d annual exhibition, which has just clos- 
ed, three canvases; a woman’s portrait 
(Mrs. A.), a little interior, and a lserge 
portrait of President Seelye of Smith Col- 
lege. A still more important group of his 
pictures is to be shown in the exhibition 





of works by “Ten American Painters” 
which will open at the Pennsylvania Acade- 
my April 11. ‘ 


A scholarship competition open to all art 
students in the United States, with the ex- 
ception of those in New York city, will be 
held at the Art Students’ League of New 
York on April 27. Ten scholarships will be 
awarded for the best work shown, whether 
from life, antique, portrait, illustration, or 
composition. The jury will- consist of the 
following instructors of the league: Ken- 
yon Cox, F. Luis Mora, Edwin C. Taylor, 
Augustus Vincent Tack, Thomas Fogarty, 
William .M. Chase, George B. Bridgman, 
Charles Henry White, James Earle Fraser, 
Wallace Morgan, Frank Vincent Dumond. 
These scholarships will entitle the holder 
to free tuition in any one class of the 
league during the winter term of 1908-1909. 
Work should be forwarded so as to reach 
the league not later than Monday, April 20. 


An important building operation is to 
be undertaken in Rome. The Palazzetto di 
Venezia, that is the old Viridarium of 
Paul Il, is to be removed from its pres- 
ent location and reérected between the 
Piazza S. Marco and the Via degli Astalli. 
The little street of Madama Lucrezia will 
thereby disappear, but the famous colossal 
bust of Lucrezia will be placed in the cor- 
ner between the palazetto and the facade 
of the Palazzo di Venezia. The picturesque 
little square in front of the church ef S. 
Marco will remain undisturbed. 


A committee of well-known art-patrons 
in Vienna have contributed funds for the 
publication of a scientific work on the 
Palazzo di Venezia. The volume, which is 
to appear in May, will contain thirty-seven 
plates and seventy-five illustrations in the 
text. The authors are Dr. J. P. Dengel of 
Innsbruck, Professor Dvorak, and Dr. H. 
Egger of Vienna. 


As a direct outcome of the lectures re- 
cently given in Rome and Florence by the 
English Egyptologist, Prof. B. P. Grenfell of 
the British Museum, an Italian Society for 
Archawological Exploration in Egypt is be- 
ing formed, with the support of Prof. Pas- 
quale Villari, Senator Domenico Comparet- 
ti, and Prof. G. Vitelli of Florence. 


Among the exhibitions at dealers’ gal- 
leries in this city are paintings by de- 
ceased American artists, from Copley to 
Whistler, at Macbeth’s, till March 24; sculp- 
ture by Richard E. Brooks, Edward W. 
Deming, R. Evans, John Flanagan, and 
James E. Fraser, Bauer-Folsom’s, March 
28; landscapes by Arthur T. Hill, Powell’s, 
March 28. 


Last Thursday J. P. Silo held an auction 
of pictures collected by two New York 
dealers, Oehme and Ehrich. The follow- 
ing were among the more important sales; 
Constant Troyon, Return of the Flock, 
Evening, $7,000; Roybet, Cavalier, $1,35); 
Ziem, Grand Canal, Venice, $5,500; Jong- 
kind, Evening Calm, $1,750; Rigaud, Por- 
trait of Van Loo, $1,100; J. S. H. Kever. 
Home Life in Holland, $1,300; G. Pieters, 
Our Daily Bread, $1,000; Anton Mauve, 
Wood Cart, $1,300; Josef Israels, Reading 
the Talmud, $1,000; Largilliére, Portrait of 
Vicomtesse d’Emonville, $1,100. 

At an auction at Christie’s, London, Feb- 
ruary 29, the follewing pictures were sold: 
Lawrence, Portrait of Richard Brinsley 
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Sheridan, £546; Early British School, Por- 
trait of Miss Mary Ann Ayott and her 
brother, Henry Ayott, £535; Rembrandt, 
Titus, the artist’s son, £215. 
e 
Finance. 
THE COMPLEX FOWLER BILL. 

Representative Fowlcr’s currency bill has 
been endorsed by ex-Secretary Gage and 
Horace White. Both men urge that its 
purpose is to extinguish the present 
United States notes, and to base the cur- 
rency as a whole on gold, not in any part 
on government securities. These are con- 
summations devoutly to be wished; a meas- 
ure whose primary aim is to achieve them is 
inso far at least commendable. The provision 
for twenty separate redemption agencies, 
whereby banknotes may be promptly re- 
deemed without the delay and impediments 
imposed by the present law regarding the 
single redemption office at Washington, is 
also commended by experience. 

The Fowler bill, however, goes far be- 
yond these fundamental considerations, and 
undertakes a radical revision of the pres- 
ent banking system. It provides that the 
banks deposit in gold with the Treasury 5 
per cent. of their outstanding notes and 
deposits, for a guarantee fund against fail- 
ure to pay either notes or deposits on de- 
mand. But this guarantee fund is to be in- 
vested in purchase of the government 
bonds now held as collateral for bank cir- 
culation; and, to that extent, the govern- 
ment would not hold a cash guarantee, and 
the bill does not state how these bonds 
shall be employed for meeting losses. Na- 
tional banks are to be permitted to engage 
in trust company business, but under limi- 
tations in the main dependent on the vary- 
ing State laws. The highly objectionable 
proviso of the present law, that three- 
fifths of the 15 per cent. cash reserve held 
by “country banks’ against deposits may 
be redeposited in banks of remote cities— 
the evil effects of which were seen in the 
recent panic—is not only retained, but is 
made applicable to the similar reserve 
against the circulating credit notes. The 
bill is based on the assumption that these 
notes will not remain indefinitely outstand- 
ing, or be unduly inflated. These considera- 
tions illustrate the complexity of the bill, 
and show why Congress and the people are 
weighing it rather deliberately. The advo- 
cates of the bill say that their first oppo- 
sition was removed by a more thorough 
study; but, as a result of such study, other 
persons have been filled with doubt as to 
the operation of certain clauses of this am- 
bitious measure. 

The two provisos on which discussion 
will converge, are those which arrange for 
a guarantee of bank deposits and for the 
admission of national banks into the field 
of the trust companies. The two features 
are more or less connected, because the 
guarantee fund, which is based, as to 
amount, on experience with national bank 
failures in the past, will necessarily cover 
deposits held under the trustee powers 
conferred upon banks. The need for this 
extension of the powers of national banks 
is not evident, and there is no reason to 
suppose that the banks themselves have 
solicited it. The section of the bill con- 











ferring these powers stipulates, as was 
inevitable, that they shall be exercised “in 
accordance with the laws of the State or 
Territory where situated or located.” In 
view of the broad interpretation whicb has 
been placed on the State laws for trust 
company accounts, in New York and else- 
where, the -effect of this authorization is 
perplexing. Here in New York, the recent 
practice has been to assume that any de- 
posit with a trust company is a “trustee 
account” under the terms of the law. to 
be administered and invested without the 
restraints surrounding an ordinary bank 
deposit. That trust companies have been 
used as engines of promotion and specula- 
tion, and have been thus employed by. in- 
stitutions p:chibited by their own charters 
from engaging in such enterprises, was 
proved by the life insurance investigation. 
Mr. Fowler’s proposal would not neces- 
sarily lead national banks to embark their 
own funds in such undertakings; but the 
possibility is present, and it is far from 
reassuring. It has been intimated that 
the purpose of this section is to force the 
trust companies, through the guarantee of 
deposits in the national system, to take 
out charters as national banks. Granted 
this result, the national banks would 
become trust companies and the trust com- 
panies national banks, each intruding far- 
ther into the other’s field. Such an out- 
come can hardly be called salutary. 

Compulsory guarantee of bank deposits 
ought to be considered with great caution. 
Mr. Bryan has assumed that opposition to 
such a law arises from dislike on the part 
of strong banks to seeing weaker institu- 
tions placed on a par with them in the 
eyes of the average depositor. | Objection 
on this ground is, of course, not valid. But 
the argument that such guarantee would 
go a long way towards putting incompe- 
tently or dishonestly managed banks on a 
par with the sound and honest, is more 
serious. The Fowler bill attempts to ob- 
viate this difficulty by providing that the 
several banknote redemption agencies, 
through boards selected by the banks of the 
district, shall have general power of super- 
vision through their own bank examiners. 
Yet the New York Clearing House Commit- 
tee possessed this very power in the case 
of the so-called “Morse banks,” and it 
was of very little use. It requires no great 
imagination to picture what advantages 
the promoters in the “chain bank” system 
would have enjoyed, with the public's 
doubts or suspicions allayed by a guaran. 
tee of depositors. 
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Ex Old Masters 


A series of reproductions by pho- 
tography printed in color. Endorsed 
by the art critics everywhere—and 
enjoying the patronage of the Muse- 
um of Fine Arts, Boston, the Boston 
Public Library, and many of the 
Universities, Colleges, and Libraries 
throughout the United States and 
Europe. 
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An exquisite gift for Easter 


The Hound of Heaven 
By FRANCIS THOMPSON 


Of The Hound of Heaven, Sit Edward 
Burne-Jones said: ‘‘Since Gabriel's 
Blessed Damozel no mystical words 
have so touched me."’ It is without 
doubt one of the greatest poems in the 
English language. 

THE EDITION I8 AS FOLLOWS: 

925 copies on Van Gelder hand-made pa- 

per, small quarto, printed in 12-point old 
atyle roman, with initials In red, decorated 
wrapper, slide case ,at 40 cents net. 

200 copies done up ‘in old English marbled 
~oards, flexible, slide case, at 60 


cents net. 
100 Japan vellum copies at $1.00 net. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, Portland, Maine 
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. SEEN 


| The History of the Society of Jesus | 
in North America, Colonial 
; and Federal, 


By THOMAS HUGHES, S. J.? 


| Two volumes are now ready (Text, 
| Vol. I, and Documents, Vol. I, Part 1). 
| There will probably be six in all. 

The price is $4.50 net, per volume, 
| and it may be had on approval of your 
bookseller or of us. 
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Kerns’ German Stories Retold 


30 cents 


Thirteen of the most delightful of 
Grimm’s Miarchen have here been retold 
in a manner suitable for the beginner. 
The reading is carefully graded. 


As an 
aid to fix the language more firmly in 
the memory, and to cultivate conversa- 
tion and narration, questions are given 
on each story. The vocabulary is com- 
plete. 
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The Sphere of Religion 


A Consideration of Its Nature 
and of Its Influence upon the 
Progress of Civilization 


By FRANK SARGENT HOFFMAN, Ph.D. 


Professor in Union te author of 
“The Syne a The Sphere 


8ve, 94:75 net 

This work opens with a definition of 
the author’s conception of religion, and 
proceeds to sketch the development of 
religion from the rudest savage forms 
to the more exalted conceptions of to- 
day. Following this there is an account 
of the various sacred books that have 
had a place in history. Perhaps the 
most illuminating chapter in this sug- 
gestive book is the last in which is dis- 
cussed the present day conception of 
God. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Seuss. 


NEW BOOK BY CANON SHEEHAN 


PARERGA 


A companion volume to “Under the Cedars 
and the Stars."”. By CANON SHEEHAN, 
D.D., author of “My New Curate,” etc., 
etc. Large crown 8vo, price $1.60 net, 
by mail, $1.75. 
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WHAT WE ARE DOING 
FOR LIBRARIANS 


We now have the most efficient depart- 
= for the handling of Library 
ers. 


A tremendous miscellaneo' 


1. us stock. 
2 Greatly increased facilities “tor the im- 
portation of English publications. 


3. Com tt bookmen to price lists and 
cohhect t books. 
All of this means a and complete 
shipments and right prices. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS 
33-37 East Seventeenth §t., Rew York 
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criminating art criticism of this 
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BRITISH HIGHWAYS AND BY- 
WAYS FROM A MOTOR CAR 


Six Months Subscription 


FREE 


THE NATION will extend SIX MONTHS 
the term of any subscriber who sends a 
name not already on our list with remit- 
tance for the new subscription for one 
year. 
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- New York 























